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A mBNQU JUDGE ON 

* 

In t886 the Ff<;ach Academy of 
offered a pri^e for an Chsay on re> 
sponsibliUy. At the end of si 
were adjudged to be of tquai mcr 
between, their autl)ors. One of th 
his essay and has published It last yea 
and Punishraentf It is urilten chif 
Italian school of criminalists/' or. 
" Criminal, anthropologists,'- The ^lea< 
school are M. Fcrri, Prbfessor at tl 
Lomfaroso, Professor of Medical Ji 
Baroa Garofalp, l^ellow of the P; 
geoUeraen are" determinists, Ih/ 
will. This is l^d M. tVrri % 

on " IropuUbfftty;" *ej^e»tkf ] 
orfler^ a.s catahliaj^ .by itcylM 





op likidid, jiiiJt as a tig«r ii a stomal ^biclk 
toil • dijankard is a stomach which hSW «»ed 
of ^Tho followers of thia school deny apparonOjr that 

<t ttiiag as criminsil responsibility. But they do 
im, account deny the noceasiqr of punishment They 
{ilt% H ott the ground of utiKtjr. It is social utility according 
to them which makes the only difference between bomitidc by 
aa dtecd^ner aod homh^de by a criminal They are faf fronf 
wiihing to abolish punlshinent, and some of tliem would in6cai>e 
it$ severity. They are all apparently In favour of capital punicb- 
iq<^t, regarding it as a means of st.amping out crime. Some 
would carry the stamping out process still funher, and propose to 
p^eant by mesas of wstgrry the procreation .>f criminjis. 

'The doctrines of the ntew s».hool «»et*m wild and dangeron'j, 
bttt t have to admit that 1 only know them from the dt'senptions 
of their adversaries. It is difficult to belieie that there cannot 
be anythiil^ of value in their specul.iti«ns Italy i*« the native 
home of jurisprudence, and it Is not likely that the eountrjmen 
of C^piap and Beccaria can be altogether wrong. The nry fact 
^at jurisprudence is so much studied in Italy i^i encouraging and 
hopeful. It shows that that noble country is returning to its first 
loye. M. Proal writes as follows at th< close of one of his 
cjtti|tters. ’* Now that 1 have pointed out wh.al I consider to be the 
rrtrors and the self-contradictions of Dr Lombrpso, I ha.sten to 
add ihat the Italian savant will always have the great merit of 
l|«Vihgd<Uled the attention of jihysicians and philosophers to the 
causes of crime. Thanks to the movement ubuh he has created, 
the aoesUons of penal philosophy are the qu'-stions of the day , 
juttetli nnd* physicians, who were hitherto too mjneh shut up In 
^jt^cial studies, now exchange t’heir ideaa in reviews and 
pfeiW^ This muiual approach and medicine can- 

After all, the vieus of 
jund his ihi^ool arc only a dodclopment of what*has 
l^rtoos in iJS.ages of the wprld. The doc- 
pf bjp 'mrcumstancto h a very 
tltom*’l|!wach tonth in it 



edhd!' a 'Mat! or a 

To ilRifMloii 'Odijl' modern 
Hhaiiptoplo. 


tS^;rA ^ 

, of B<.?cky Sbarp 'that tht anC 

Jidg&bours^ antj which she if3clmetf''i0 '"oaVyi' 'wire'/Oiiljr’fte 
result of a long cosirtyc of-tKc ihreo'-!?^>«5r cettlSt F|ctio»¥ 
charm us with describusg a purr and wOii^A like CtJn^ui&K 
rising lip out of the moral and physical sawd of" ycnice, luitt 
cannot accept tho pictare *t5 likciy io b<^ tr*ie. Though M. f’Toa! 
combats the criminal antliropologisis and refuses to helieve yi 
born criminals, yet ho is too sober atid honest A writer wot tc 
ndmii that then* ih vis ar^p'nialK correct. He tells us that one 
notu'r^s at the As^izf's iLai tvhen thu charge5i arc rend owl, 
*hi^ aiKhcr.cc cr*c full of indi^ ^lalion against tho accu.^-'^ii, but that 
a-: flu? cis- :* prn<cc'{-, and tlu a?i<cc edenbs; of (he accuser! are 
rwi'ah'd^ ‘hi (‘ii:ir^i\vy to pny, ami they hope that he wil! 

! -ni^'nily dcaii v. /.ii, tjr t vcii .u^'.v/.ucj. It was John Newton, I 
mI'o n.scd Cf i:.v whcra'ver h<* -:uv a raai’ led away to he 
Im,'^ ioi *]*'• i’r.uo* of (kid, goci* John Newlon,* ' 
1 '‘'-j' a".t' b- .' t * i.t '^\ judges •‘‘Cklorn have any 

t.ar^:r>.ri .Ci.b. i oC' avve*;; ;.. -uvuftvd ■ Cf rht ill }y they 

'■* i b\! t: *rjd r»c*3,,:n;,iC'*.i hi n. One gdted with 

ii.u b'j'i'di >5/ f \il anch \v,ih ,; hu? oi hj’VlsL'C. <pjaiives which 1 

'■‘CT-jo. t,'! {jjlnlv iv\ laUicr co a id pf. Jiunit, may pcihaps 

bo t'-inpt^'d iv \ nvy a irlciinal jndpe iIjc opporiimit} of sk ntendng 

a croci <lof. r. Hut MKh a Kny, gcrwroJI^’' »*ihori‘-liv‘cd. 

.\s \v< pp^itc rnto ii'c cau*x<'v. c-C wa; commo'dy find that the 

‘j’njiMnai )> nM^re to hr thtan blamed,, I’In hrcncfi pbra^ie 

' i o o*.b^:'s?and roj iv lo fc)rgi\«" ;’b ' .nay f»o an r xtia*/agunce ami 
niav b, cdsappiird, d ^ :crf »\ a braut:fu! flaying. 

i b' .Jit nov. iiy in tha* of the ib'».;an school is 

?hv u Ihcj' rnr.kc of [)arv.nnban. They r.HTepl the theory uf 
the b' ^^i-.ionr ncary .*5‘U of '. cuisod man hi only a laigcr ape, it 
is ditlicuh to :3ct: where a oiv'ral comes in. The first men, 

it hi .saivi, werg dev^itute of rnoralitjb and this is attempted «/ t>c 
prov<;d not mcr;*lv )>y a<x:ptmt of tavagCii, ?>ut by 

examining the cnn>cj./>f ihc inci’ of the^loneage, i^c. The born 
crimmab they of natur^^ineturniag to 

type AmH they endcavotir to pra\e IhM liis phyS^ici^i' 
tics rc.senibic tliose of the nien nf the: iSfi^andfeC; 
h the doctrine of aravbm, and by rncai^s of 
difficulty t)*at many liabittfal 


♦ A M, HauJr investigaifced tb« few 
crinnpftU and .fbnud that fS, por 
mid tljM5 khidr^ of IJV, tjr, 
po$jta*>k. ' '' ■ ' ' 


4 m T/ON4JL ^ Ihwm 

" AJ. proal deprecates the theory of the " bor»-crlmi«wiV^ a»4 
even. seem to doubt the existence of incorrigffales. But J am 
afraid that it must be adr^it^^d that there are many habitual crimW 
nali who ueveC Tetorm. I well remember that when the Govern- 
meot of India a fantastic clemency lei loose a number of thieves 
on the occasions of the Delhi Darbar and the Jubilee, manjT 
yf them At onre returned to iheir old courses. Many a " Jabilfc- 
khalas/’ as* the phrase has come up before me at the AUpore , 

Sessions* I once heard a Magistrate addressing a meetkig held 
to celebrate the proclamation of the title of Empress of India 
tell h\s hearers that thirty -seven prisoners had been released in 
honour of Ihe occasion, i am afraid that his highly respectable 
audience did not much appreciate* the boon* 1 su'i.pcct that their 
feelings ^>ere like those oi the good people of Bansal who, when 
I wa«i n^lcasiiig a number of bad rhararters on sec urity, begged 
me to stay my hand nil the Durga Pooja was ove^. 

M Proal has hari much iuda'Ial ^ xpenence, and he has served 
V .Mb the North and m <hr S 'uth of Fiance. He has been ^ 
successively a Magistrate moO a Judg*^ ijuge d* instruction, p^o-4^ 
cur<*ur la Kepubllque, and i ons-'dkr } At present be is a 
Judge or the Cciirl at Aiv. The value* of his book lies in its 
sobn* ty oi thought and language, and in his practical knowledge. 
As M Martha, thf Secretary to the A^.adt my remarks, ** we might 
wish lor mure biiJiauc) m the essay, hiu not for more sagacity.*' 
M. Proal keeps his good vine till Iht la i lor line second part ot 
his book ns m.u h bet(<‘’ ihan tuc hrst The opening chapters. 

In winch he combats the theories of aiavism, degeneration 5cc., 
.seem to the feeblo.st on thi bciok fh^y are full of what has 
lu'cn railed “rhr.rp Karn»rg*— of quotation.^ from Manu, Hero« 
dotus and Plutar<h. I think ftiat he had better have refrained 
from examining ^u^-h (Uib»or.s wiinessrs. In hib credulity ^or old 
stories he remintis on< ox M. Comte who moved M. Grote's indig- 
nation by accepting as a fad, and reasoning from t&e very doubt- 
ful slaiemcnt that 1 hales taught the Egyptilns how to measure 
‘ the pyrairrids M. IVo<ii is strong acid^ inf(4iihmg w^hen he leaves 
tihose idle tales and gives to us out ol the treasury of bis personal , 
The following pages give his views oh trial by 
thinks that they wmII be read with interest in* this coimtry* 
.11^ Woal *^seenis to me to write much'^as an experienced Bengal 
Magistrate or Session*; Judge would write* ^Indeed why should 
he yOt, lor Kninan nature is the same alt over the world, ai^ M, 
f'mv* career has been somewhat similar to that of a Bengal 
civdite £t will be noticed 4hbt M. Proal is in favMvi;^df the 



xel^oiSi hf jiMy. Hit teaum* iun^ly apply U> i^tti 

etmatt^r tAei^ tbe iattitatioft it a novelty^ bui^'parhapi 'lki«.tm> 
dfuaicAi it oocrect for i&eagal as well aadar France^ So lonf.'M 
Btogaietti are jn4ge<t by {ore'tgaersi so ioag as tbief conn of 
th« prorinca, Wh Bench and Bar, is largely composed of Eaglith 
laayets ignenaot of the language and cttstotas of the jpoantry, it 
adU probably be unwise to aboUsb trial by fury, 
g “ Trial fay jury has been sharply attacked by the crindaa) 
anthropologists. M. Garafbaio calU it an odd institution.* The 
ignorance of jurymen, their suboeptibility, the excessive influence 
which advocates have over them, the inequality and dice>Iike 
character of their verdicts are exposed with much vigour and Often 
with much tiiith bv M M. Garafalo and Tarfle, the Utter of whom 
agrees with the Italian school in calling lot the suppression of 
taal b;^ jury 

I am tar from^thinking that pcHect iustice is done by juries. 
Sti angers to the science of ia.w they have sometimes to decide 
legal points ber.iusc they are < lobcly con.iertcd with questions of 
fact. Are they competent to ‘olve them i* Even when the quei« 
tions .are of f.acl tmly, ha\e Ihfv alwtys sufficient capacity to 
grasp the bearings and Uic concatenation of a complicated charge? 
Are juries always so impartial as not to be touched by considern* 
lions loreign to the issue? Wliei>, sometimes happens, there 
IS a misunderstanding between the jurv and the presiding judge, 
have we never seen the jury acquit simply in order to spite the 
latter? Finally, have jurymen suflicieut coolness and judgment 
to resist a skilful defence and not bt whirled away by their feet* 
ings? Certaitt]> t could not vtotuic to answer these questions 
in the affirmative t 

Diodorus Siculusi users that fhe most exp&rlenccd judges 
are sometimes seen to be led aw,av by the power of deceptive 


* M. Oamhdob full {jjimse, as quiitod in the Sevas dea Deux HondeH, is 
“ na rnte imlsnoontreas ft biiro«iue d«, barbaisS, sgmSdsns ieS legieli«fl.>M« 

modsnMS, on unfortuoate jpid •odhntiiawotir of tfa4rfiii||ianMtssgM, out «>f olso* 
in nedern lsgblat)oa. Slaswiie’'e ne qompiree is to ”***o*™^ guard whteh 
be says wu alwVahsd ss Motonaleali (hough liarndsaiv v^le the jnnr fx beffi, 
IMnmtudott sadexteemely dsugereu*. ' " 

t Apfareotly M. Proel ha« overlooked tue pm at ques* 

ttSB. ^ j ^7 

t Aewi#ag to Biodoras tbs anoiaat B;gypt!eiw,flitti|tritB^ Bid 
oftiwadvesatosonlyohmumliaa^ they 

ton* «r ths proseentieB imd the ^feutoW MMieostotoh^ todi the 
biwfiu^ ’ • . 









■ eiftp!ciyM- loir th^\«»citeihe«t*pt fiOMipsiyEi^';*. 

mn«.4t rtiore ts it to be feoify that jurymen, 
pairt ignorant of the artifices of dimoric, mny '^* 51*4 
such means. * 1 attribute it in a |^eat niesi^re to the itirttuenice:^ 
a too skilful 'defence that jurymen are so eatrefiiely !tidtt%uni tci 
defendants* of superior education. Those accused havd genlrtaf^ 

• the means of employing an eloquent and practical advocate 
who knows how to exercise the right of chailenge, who is skilful 
in obscuring the charges, and who ends by carrying an acqulttai, 
thanks to the doubts he has instilled into the minds of the jory- 
men. Thus, for example, in 1879, 35 per cent of educated defend- ‘ 
ants were acquitted, whereas the percentage of acquitta^ for the 
uneducated was only 18. The fact is the latter have sroaii means 
or none at all, and so are defended ex-oj^cio by young and inex- 
perienced lawyers. » 

The extreme indulgence of jurymen in the matters of offences 
against morals, of infanticide and abortions, often contrasts, I 
admit, in an unsatisfactory way with an extreme .severity in the 
case of theft. Two-thiais of the accused in cases of abortion 
arc acquitted. I have seen w’omen accused of infanticide acquit* 
ted even when they admitted their guilt. The jury is sometime^ 
more indulgent to a prostitute who has killed her child and thrown 
it. into a sewer than it is to a youth who his stolen fieldfarest 
(grives, redwings ?) There are juries who are too practical and 
personal in « heir view^s, and who appraise the guilt of defendants 
at the danger to themselves. The .stealer of field fares can rob 
them, but what have the- to fear from a woman who causes her 
miscarriage, or who kills her infant? 


* Dofendauts ai'oiifle thn coiioesaion of jurynit'u and 80m«tiiuca obtain an 
acquittal bj having their children brought to Court. Tide method waa jiractia- 
•d by the ancioiits, and it often aucceedod thou just as it doca at the proaent 
day. SocratGb declares in hia Apology that bo is ynwiljing to have feoourse 
to a manoeuvre unworthy of his judges and himself. J 'hare kinsmajii and 
I have three sons, one of them is a lad, and the.otKer two stitl children... Tot 
1 wtU not luring them forward in coyrt^ and iipploife yon to acquit me. . . . . 
The Judge docs not sif to make a pred&ot of juuftico^ but to ipve judgment ; 
«nd he ha« sworn to judge accordiag to law, not to £avoor the plan fie 

NuWe tporda which might BOmetitajaa usefully teealled to the mtoda of 
,Vt ba ve taken the iramdation Itotn Dean Chnrch’a vea^k 1 ptotem * 
' iu theJJtfpTi^lgai^ Viot epd. murder 

bi« military n\od^« on bia breast. Surely thie "Ittm 
^ Atlshe Jhly Seesxv:>nB of 1 $^ a jury of the Bonohea^p-Hhane acquitted, 
rniiwr charge af::bomiolde by ixpegligmicea woman 
ir hy -^bdw and reftiaed GXteimatlqg ck^um- 




7 


, '* fi I" ’ 

^ Wttl I wn fi»r fitom denjrjNtg ^ tai(i«rf(!ctiontr 

of by 'iW recessive omabor of .oc^tfobt of ibe coo^ 
of ScM^Dii im>dtiec», I acknowledge, «^4<#lM»Ue eS^ct 
public saondify, and geaemtes Ute dangemMit hoptf ^ inpunity* 
A punialuaent wiiidh ||aihy perfonscao h»p9 to ovadp k«es mack 
of its cfkcscy. tite ceciainty of punishttumt is of moce coQ8e> 
qaence than Us severity.. If we ckaonioe, says Ifontesquietv into 
tilte cause of disorders we always find that it is impunity and not 
leniency. K we could by a better police system, by greatw 
certainty of rc^»reS8ion, diffuse the conviction that every crime 
•would be punished, the number of'^criminals would be much dinit* 
nished. The numerous acquittals at the court of Sessions weaken 
; the deterrent force of punishment, by awakening the hope <d 
[ escape. What a comment on the jury system as it works at the 
[ pref><*nv day is furnished by tlie common stratagem of defendants 
I to rti'Ciise thi-tnsehes of a crime when they are brought before 
r the polic<' court for a misdemeanour, in order that they may be 
tried at the Assizes and su have a cUipoe oJ escape 1 ' 

FurtUcr, juries have in my eyes th‘‘ hiuU of In uu; insensible 
to the youth nl the accused. They lefucc, as a gcncr'I i-ulc, to 
see an exti.nualing circumstance in youth. The proportion of 
acquittals is less for minors than for persons aged ftom 2i to 40. 
Thus, fur example, in 1865, 22i» minors out of r,c)(jo have been 
acquitted, while the figun s for dofcoflants between Ji and 40 wert 
241 a thousand, and tor those over 40, 164 a titousand. In Icjj* 
1880 107 accused aged 16—21 have been sentenced to death. 
What are we to think of so many capital sentence!, against minors 
who according tu*civil law arc incapabl-'o!' contracts or of mauag- 
ing thfir property, and to whom the law as$igo.s guntdia&a In 
ordci that their inexpcilence and incapacity may be supj I . 
mented.’*' , 

Finally, instead pf being indulgent tf> the poor and ignorant * 
and severe upon the educated, the intelligent, and the rich, juries 
habitually are the opposite. M. 1 arde thinks that juries are more 
sevmre in proportion «s the'aqcuspj are older and better taught. 
This ought to be the case, but it is not. Juries are rooru itndnlgmt 
to tihe educatod^than to the illiterate. Thga l68i,out of ipo 


'* tho new Huagerisa PsnakQodc. 8cch(»i *>7, dtdbrds tha| 
not Qompleted his timniietli ysay at the (ime urhna 

dsnnied to death, <w ti, penal eondtade for life. !%9BMiU Of, W 
Penal f3ode admits a lednotiou pauishniimt .^jimr ^ $B&i 
cMDploted hu 81st yeas, OoB^deta xwpoubihi^ly^ Skbts 





ilttteisilje acc^se^; 3 t% ware acquil^e^ edi^^ 

4T per cent were acqukteil; m 1883 tlns^ ^^n^peniliwg^ 
were z6 and 38, an^jl iti 1886 they were ^4 and 32** limaeiM 
even that juries are more severe ^upen a eoa^e> .accused 

than they are on one who is rich and well dressed. 

Ought we then, on account of the imperfections of trial 
jury, to approve the demand of criminal anthropology for its abbli^ 
tion ? Would it not be wiser to amend an institution which hgs 
become part of our public life, than to abolish it on account of 
abuses which are capable of removal? K trial by jury were 
abolished, would we not immediately see a great movexnezit for 
its restoration ? It would be better to maintain trial by jury and 
amend it, than have to reintroduce it. 

Is too thf* present, a fit time to choose for abolishing trial by 
jury ? Certainly I do not ieel pressed by the argument that the jury 
is the citizen's .schof*!. I think that the acctiKed, whose honour and 
liberty, and somen’mes Ufe depends on the decision of his judges, 
has a right to judges who possess guarantees of capacity and 
ii\dr}xndence, and that he should not be tried by judges who are 
attcivhng School. But does any one imagine that in a country 
divided^ like ours, by political passions, every criminal charge 
could be tried by nominees of the governments wdthoui arousing 
the distrust of a public opinion vi'hich is always suspicious? 

Do \vc not frf'uuorsliy see pcdilical parties give a politicat 
colour to ordinary cringes on account of the rank of the accused? 
*^The French Magi&ira^ \% suspected, whatever it does, by irrecon* 
cUlable enemies, c(»nii:iiially shiiken by our political revolutions, 
calumniated by one party, languidly defendt;d by the Other, can 
no longer admlnist^^r criminal justice by itself. It would succumb 
under the crushing task without benefit to the counlry.t - 

1 think, n5orvov<-r, that a good deal of the imperfections of 
%:he Jury sysicivii collu‘^ fjom the list of juryiti^n being badly pre« 
pared, and tbat with hetteraesuUs we should have better results. 
The value of a jury depends upon its composition. This varies 
according to the ch ’^ iinments, tbftt is, Accordin|f to the merk of 
the citi2^en^ whose names are on the list. If for example the jqfy 
.^stem in the distrieJ of Var gives better results than in the 
neighbouring departments, is because the presence . in the 
llste bf iigood number of retired naval officers^ raises the level 

n —. ■ ■ ■ > . , ■■ 

, ♦ The of juriee* myB the for 18 S 8 , incmant wilili tlw 

«0i and-cbiiaiett io&tracti^u of ibe accueeck . * 

r Attibur Dfsajardioff ia tJuf fie^ue dea Dsus blondes of X Janx^ 1881 . 



^ »Y yvRY 


^ t&e Un£Ottttoat«ty, poiuics 'kSh^ .tlue composHtion of 

fhoiSoU^ pdBticiaiiiS hftvft, as wo know a icta«e for «liminatfoo^«n«l 
loc4c out for {KUtkttns. It has nlvuy <• so^ FonitcHy the -pre* 
feet prepared the list and it used to he said thaH te was not the 
independence of spirit of a citist'o that ht most co<«sidered when 
Jbe chtMO him.* At the present-day the siame political prejudices 
> &«.( i the fermation ol the list. IV > ause some political matters 
ii ay he brought before the Assw« % those who draw up the list 
< led to strike out the namea uf intclligeat and educated men, 
wn^ would make ewelUnt jury in<>n, but who are supposed to be 
not la^ oursble to e'cisting institutions They supply their places 
>y dklktens who are more devoted, but who arc of interior tapacity. 
|ve *eeD illiterate perwnn, and div ^labomers' natnes instribed 
f hsi Besnies as str« jcc on th' I'.iy is onerous the mayors in 
) jifi* to ri hevi* ilieir fiiend . sonu tii'ie** n ftain from putting them 
ft' *1 ! '<1 I It (* n < lh< in hs I'lH/t n> of uitcno'" education U 

‘ I* .sf•^ wf e < ofrci lot jtii i< s v ould hr more enlightened 

nuirr nr n an 1 usiii e W'»uld he hi 'ti i .uI'i'UimhIU' '1 1 
While I Ih.ek 't i»ei*‘s<-irs to in.nl t>v jms hould tie re» 
d'ined, I consider that jlu juiisdt’i i. of th Comt yt iieasiun 
fwiight Vie narrowed, and that of tin p.ilue cotirts. enLug<d Why 
•■henld offernos against monls ahortions, and the niajouty ot 
aggras il‘ I thefts h trnddl the Ns^rosr Those niattirs could 
be hetfer dralt n Ui h> the'' inei I 'iiiiiourts. In piaCtice this 
IS a!rtad> done H) the " corit'CtuT.il sation ’ ol cnminai rharg- 
fs, by eliminating ih' « >rt anu.tam *»t aggiavatirm, and by lessen- 
mg the attributes, th'' tta and the Mapv’trates caust m.uty eases 
to f'e tr (J by thi poiKe (uurtb wh I h are withm the I ontpetenee 

of ibt t ourt of Ses.s'on But often the plea of want of , irisdic- 

tion IN raised by the 'accu'cd, ai d tli^y demand and ubu i that 
they be seat before the \ssi*es. \ Vrform which would have the 
^effects 01 legalising^thc prar t'ce of ' i orrectitmaiisaUott/' and of 
extending the jons^k'tton of the polfStr courts without abotiriiing 
trial by jury would produce very useM results, aod would be 
welcomed by public mpihton., ffrym* n, to fact, complain that they 
Ate taken jiwny from thdr business to try petty cases,'' ^ 



* The Mwerdoa sbat tlw fiwK ti ID ihc maklogiupig’ ths hsti^ -Snd not in 
tbs syriMU ot tidsi by Juty l^a aivwirite one df tbs Wktlirs pMsa* At Psfti'i, 
Whea the Jury syatom fww bed rwultt, I »mi tell that'lhia WsS ^ausd tl*« 
laepeoldbls in«it mi tb* hsfc evatiid aemD» by fhUi ptt^ to wtuio th* 

•uwtsSus to attoad uuMrved os aeouaiit of s 

* *' * 8ws»»w. Crtminri Jlioaiee ki 
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THE LXDUSTRJAL HISTORY OF INDIA. 

\ 

The inciuslrial history o! lii'lia like that of any other rourvtrV* 
may ht takr^n as divided into two well-marked dii)sio««»; the first 
branch relating to archil and the second to the vanous ait«» 
and knanuiacturcs The tiade and commerce of a iuuntry come<i 
under the second head It i^ \ery much to be regretted that the 
general and popular hi‘-iories of <vcn fhe mo^t t nhghlened 
counUie'^ / ] uropr do no* even pn-v'^iagly r<*er 1o ihi^i imp'»rtanl 
branch •>! /»w.t»v>nai activity, whU h m these dav*^ oi steam and eaby 
locomotion nui^l be, c\i n more than agriculture, the mainspring of 
n nation's ptosperitj or d< ^ .^y. Mr Ci< < ii s f ilent book 
thouglj prolcihcdly a history ol the Lngli'h people has but 
a k ^ 1 fiCb on the bubiut Ir Kngland and l(»itin(nla} Euiope, 
learned proUnboi^^ oi vaMous technical inslituU-, buvt written 
the*hi$tories of Ihi comniouo of then rci5p'»*cti\c countiie*. Those 
histories, though occupymg Lheiu^elves rhufl} with the statistics 
of import and export trade, the inferences to be drawn there- 
fiom, and the commercial < rises, have indin*clly told us the effects 
of particular laws and irica^ures of GovcrnmeiK on particular 
branches of national ind i^-try tts w'eil as the expansion and con- 
tiacuo'> f certain branches of 4rade and, manufactures owing to 
ututsuaf and tenipunry c^tuses. The arc hitt^Llore, the arts, and 
the ;adns*T»es oi fnd\a w« re once far-famed in the civilised world. 
'I'hey die » ih h?gh< at cmojpiiumsand rcccive^rthc^fu^lest descrip- 
tion fioni Fa Hian and Huoen Fhsang, travellers troui the Cclca^ 
tial empiie whose i idginent agd ariiatjc t!^ste still commend 
themselves tu the *eNthclv: critics nineteenth century. They 

drew the attention ol civiUsed centres in Europe during the* 

Middle Vge*- 1 lie pm ? ) <> of the Ind’an loomst and i)andicra.ft$ were 
takeis to Ac )nntk< ts ot i nrope through many a rircuitotu route by 
the Ar»b^ rttew hanU 1 bey induced tr 4 VeJler& and morchanti, in 
these diflH^ttUda)*! ol locomotion, to visit the land of the pagodas, 
t.ot only in search of tl'< HmiUess wealth thta land was itni^ned 
><0 co%tain, but also to take lesson't in those industries whkh h^ 
leeched a high .state of periecHon Later, when the pavsagJtiW 
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4^ c«)»4 «iiiwwvertt4 indit^td l» itmtf ^^petkidn b<s 

tm^toen tl^ &Urop£««> lulicnw. Aft i«f|l«ift Bogift&d 

diffioreat com|i4Mies «r«re iftcorpomted (or tekmV to> Kift Eaftti 
con^t between these for st^coltinfi the inenotKdy bl* nn 

active coimnaree in the beautifid prodnetiona of the peniasnla l^t 
stretches south of the grandest moftntains of th^ urorKi 1l!%e 
histmians of the reign of Akber give u» precise* detatift and 
information as to the Indian pruduhtjons that were taken up 
by the Arab and the EgypHair merchants, for the market 
of that city which was /ostiy called the Queen of ^ Adriatic. 
The historians ot the age of Philip IT and' Chatiea V who were 
absolute inonatchs compete nt to indulge in tlicir taste (or alt 
the articles of tuaury that the world produced speak with, bn.* 
affecUO edmiration of the carpels, the shawfs, the muslins, the 
ivory-wotk, and’ the gohl und siK er embividery that were puirlwised 
Jrofrf the doninums of the Grenit Xfoijul The sjdeodid auhitec- 
tural monument* with the decorations «till existing ui many parts 
of the country, which w’ere erected during the Hindu, the Buddhist, 
the Ja’oa ami the MahomeJan periods, show iharly that Indian 
art was not dead at aov time wh'^o it received any amount of cn 
couragement \lltlM.»>s changed now. Circam*.tanees have all 
but rooted out the ancient arciiite,.tuta] skill of the races Uu1 
inhabit India The artisu'' liUnt lliet produced , the peacock 
throne and the Taj raahal, and" ihit adomc d the tcxirts and per« 
aons ot sovereigns host appearanr ‘ struck with admiration the 
traveller from the we^t arcusfcomt 1 to th* 8<inple dignity of his 
jjwn raonaich, has booim. rare n the country. Important cities 
and mills tha* once wi're the home oi diousands of thriving iami- 
Iies have dw.ndled u mn into inslgnifi'ant villages. The report of 
the Famine Commission plainly showed dfter a comprehensive en- 
quiry that m<>re than go per ct nt ot the Indian population is con- 
nected directly or indirectly with the cultivatioii of the land gnd 
that the pressure 'm the soil is continually increasing w'lth the 
increase of populatson. The railways which have killed the t irry • 
ing trade of the ^qtiy, Fipreign inftnufactures have driven 
^the Indifto arlinans, who hiero followiojjf heredkftry professions, 
from their time-honored callisgs, and tl^wii a yet larger nunj. 
her of men <hii the already over-crowded «oil. Tbd lot of the 
landless labourer in India is now certainty one of Ihe hardest 
kaown to humanity. India is rn h hi her oaturalisifhkoarces but 
her fOM are now passii^ through the Mnhe piedicitMWM^^ that ©Id- 
estabHshedJadustties of Uie country hhtniya imdeigo h ben first 
eonf Amtod with Ihe maFvetlous powers etihMa unless the produce 
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«C iImH potdmr i» shut imt bgr a cari^fully hopPovisiNl agt«tiei#<el 
infigtiM^ve datias. The bread>pro^IiM», wlhlioh it imt fafhsd^ 
kt|rihg as ia <iie fsee, has happily taniedthealtaation both thi 
ifnlisls «ii4 the |[«ded to the mraas that may be aduHed to tnrtiye 
tiM old aod fartDamrd industries «l the ooaatty and aetl«a toeasaiea 
^aee tikwfy to ' be taken shortly in this direction That the la^hui 
produce is* yet kaoan sad adniured in the civitized maidiets ol 
'Europe is be^nd all dootit. The Oerman Emperor has only the 
other da> forwai ded a iarjin* order for Agt a carpets. The eiUi^eoed 
travellers who vistt our t ountry every told seasop are not niggardly 
la their purchase of Indian articles fhe Indian Courts in the inter* 

national Exhibitions still draw rrowds oi admirers and purchasers, 
aad the late illustrious Consort of Her Gracioiis lihljesty, m opening 
thehrst Exhibition of it>> kind in 1K52, «poke«i^i^s(inted admira* 
tion of the Indian exhibits The architectural of the country 
is rapidly on the want in British India Hov tiuly that ennnint 
scholar, Mi F S Cirowse «.iys tint tin, f'ubhc. Works I)i partment 
policy ol the Indian Gov^rnmcit ha* paralysed, if m t < nlirely 
killed, th<* architct till al .1 h of ihe t ountry \\ he n larj*** biitldint(*- 
are required for us fn' nr hinthccnt putpO'cs, — buildii ,;s raised 
entirely witli biibsc iptions tioni the Indian nubility and jjentiy— - 
teen Ihrse at hantUd ovtrb lb iti^-h Iji^incers and the prosaic 
workmen whom modi rn Imlu einplov s Uv the tut i\ ex lu non of those 
arehiUcis whust irprisintativcs have studded the count* j viith 
the most pH no inonuimnts from the Himalayas to iht outhem 
Cape I he silk indu»t>y ol India wis <^nro a most im)>ortant 
branch of mdwstry and ootnmeii e Indian silk figured pueminently 
ID the robesi crf sovoreign^ and noblttnen ot the Egyptian and the 
Ottoman Efftpires 1 .h< industiy is nuw confined to only the 
Burdwaii and th< Kajsluihe divisions of Hit Bengal Presidency, 
and Indian silk 'las Ik n altnosi diisin out of thi Eutojiean 
market by tl'< prodiutiuiis ol the countries lound the Meditera* 
ne.in. The best spe c u s uf Indian r oUon have rfhort fibre s and liave 
no t-hanec in th guat } uropean markets when compared wUh 
AiaenOAii cotton Ih* itumt of Bumhay^d the Okfltra of Katty* 
war, which supph' d thi l.juicashirc^iHs during the Gieat American 
Wat when cotton and ^ 1. 1 were convertible terms, *n the WesteneT 
)Ptt{is*idiiBiryI have agriii *, vn tefdaced by the American product) 
nod tJhe eiliHni iradi <>) ) umbay in that dirtclioii has considerably 
gone down, Ihc out! > > thus of the iedutn industries is extremely 
glocimy, alMi although hi xonrgetic and timely efforts tnucbiHl^ bd 
done to leviya tho'c u * iivtties, it is necessay first of ail to p^U* 
Wise the Siwiact and to tveseni the past and the futnre of !l ia a 



ftltillbte dMj^ t» ^ 'iMiUbi ftnUk;. Uiitetf M U«««n^* 
^ iu;t« aii4 iBfAtsttiM 4tf iHRlbe ««4it«re«titi|r 
t»«IS OMA tod we idKMitd tMok <eitr 4«^ done il we eot^d 

ktwBe eome iiHMtytpt ie the stihject wkh iSiit wm epiMitiy«i«a''i|iid 
(Kiwct tSielf ettiimtioa to the theoretical Miify trf Uie*a«l^eet hi eodi 
weihe «» the writings of Sir George Birdwo^, Sit Wittiaei Hil»lier» 
Mr. jituatu Fetgnssoa, Dr. KajendraUde Mitm, and'ethen loo 
tieowraeB for Bsention. If once the subject b att itedetiule heieonte* 
a» po|p»(iiar in India as political literature in these daysj we cannot 
bat tjunL that the enlightened portion of our eouQtiymcn in idi 
parts India will be in earnest about this matter and patronise 
Indian arts and industues as largely as pouible* Tlte prevailing 
fashion goidcs the choice of the Indian consumer in these day«i 
but an intimate knowledge of and sympathy with the dying iodus* 
tries or the country might chang<» the current of feeling from the 
well-iumishcd shop of the Euiopean and Ruropoantzed merchant 
to tht poverty-Htrirken home oi ihe Indian handicraftsman. Tbe 
indostrics oi the < ountry have agam to be brought to tihe ifoptov* 
ed Icvtl of the modern agi. , and carried on through the aid of 
ite.im and machinery The Kuiput princea, who still resort to 
Indian architecture, have filled their capitais with noHe productions, 
and there is no reason why the nobility and gentry of BritisK 
India should not ioitow the example ot those princes Who by gene- 
ral acknowledgment aio thr Icatleis of the IndiaHwatioB. The 
whole question i not onU tnll of unlimited potentiaMes bat is 
mosi important r -> a theoretical and piactical study. With the 
permission of our leidf'; wo urndd vrnture to ettper intOfan>bn> 
larged '’onMut-ratma ot th( xrihiurturc the arC| and indmi^dw 
and ih»* trade and comnii-rCi* ot our tuui try 4)olh fjL the past shd 
the present. The present writer cm hnt .^t|lMiMi1|fae laboura of 
preceding scholars in the held auty^ the talenta nor 

the leisurt for original research's Iptt lit labours, he hopea, will 
be Useful, if not fur finding out ai y new truths at leatit for spread* 
tng tbe knowledge of truths already known. 

it is proindily too lain tb th^day to disCttiw the general vtAie 
of aurchitectural achievements in the matter giving a complete 
&ideK to the thoughts, the feelings and asphatlons of the bufidOHi. 
Eampe itself is fuli of the ruins of edifices and monuineit^ «aome 
of whisik in beauQr of dbs%n and ftnndi of detail UdiU ^<llie 
palmiest days of the Itoman Bmp>re when Rome 
by t^ arts of Greece. Scholars and veadetS «d * Hteratere 
of the day know very weli what food lmt''fefieeti<m the mass of 
ruina, imoring from among the inxurtani Hgetation of Southern 
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SRSMn^, can afford. Thirt immortal att critic, irho hi 
,ll!|e of ffic most finished wrcfers of tho modem age, |o{mi llwriEhi^ 
Ifi vtorirs dwells with aufficlent vtgmif and deameaa oi 1j|« 
eff^ that tbo ruins cf moBunients of bygone ages produce ott 
the human ,m<nd and the fruits derived by a proeesa o( sckntific 
ekudy apphe'd to them Any wriW on the subfect might weft 
despair to* give any new truths *v,'ith rtfcrence to those general 
* prfneipies, and Mr RusWn's works will remain for many years to 
come, a perpetual qua^rx where future scholars might 4Sal( their 
flIlalUi for any reP/^ tiens on the subject ft is not our present 
petpoae to enter into .it> elaborate discussion of th» general prin-, 
Ciplea which ought to regulate the ‘tudy, thr elassificatlon, and 
tin ■'ritfeism of an h.t» f tural morj«m**nt‘, ». general Wc believe 
we would supply •! oaders with inteiestmg materials if we 
tmdertook to deti' < tht mni») monuments of arrbitecture 
showing a broad <oiu option of outline an«’ a tlear pcireption 
of dtiail, with whidi our iialive land is irewn. ft is a matter 
of deep legiei that edu''si-t‘il tndu sho ild turn ‘o littb towards 
those sast fields ol s^uh' whu/ien ti rtam to rc\\ard the toils 
of every cxploui \ifhilcrton' >s, ir all ag< s, om rf the prin- 
cipal sections ol Irdostiul an ir countries vlnre it ha* been 
carried to any peffutioi Thr btnlhppr -“penati) ol the imagi- 
native Fis^t with thf ir * arcings, del orations and geniral chara - 
tbnsticf, wiM ‘'HP t» }iiv( an insight into the general life the 
thoughts and ff Juijs of the . ge and society lo which they owe 
then origin U iS a «< 11-know n l-ut that many anremt buddings 
and monuments Iwm perilled owing to taiisej. appropriately 
classed by Ecopean s< h 1 irs undei the general name of Vandalism. 

*1 be ndhts'is iia id of t'w Moslem cotiqueroi in many placet pulled 
down ITindn h ills and lliiidu i>hnm ^ for i lie sake, of budding mosques 
whose tall mnarits and domes would stand as a perpetual msnlt 
^lad menact to .llo r. hgien of the conquered The indolent 
Uindus ha' c it< iiu v tasis allowed pri.cfous*nrlics of bygone 
days to go tt r ' ' uw g to the natural action of air and min; and 
that vegetatKin vh h o oastjv splits, up 'the largeift bnftfSngs 
in the salhii* oi pwverful nvw, such* as the Ganges, the 
3rahn.aptttta the 1 o,,,, |i,ii 4 thv'Kerbadda Utilitarian jSji^l^ 

1 ma^strati >? hat c i » i nny eases pulled down the residie»e«a»ef 
ancient pjonarths ard dmastirs and utilized the materiids iq hnikU 
ing hanepeks, ar>.tii>b and aitch'-ries without even pce s erv h ug a 
plan of \he immon d iiuildings they were destroying. The l^javdfter 
standing within the proud, lerenelleted, red walls of the forts of Agnq 
and Delhi will be shown the spote where the harems and pafat:ref|| 
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M^xdcitrtis tA {ar'tan!>«4 d^mtsUes oocKi ibood »t d be eUmdi 
nith 1^ irboie being rapt up in admilil^Jenpf tboae parUjof tbe 
reeideBm wbtcb hay«$ beeit aitawed to diiHpend to a»> ^bat irotdd 
he not give even tor securing a p!ap or a phcrtogpraph of tb«Be 
baitdiags teMtb have been icptaccd the indSan I^ublic Wodca 
Departaieivt by hideous slractufcj> tn the shape «d barraeks^ hraenais. 
caniontsent Magistiatts' Courts and tt nnia grounds ? India is •iflgis> 
larly (aVored bv nature Her eteina) IdUs. sotne of whiRHS orecits 
are topped nith cterixil '•mm, hti kitile valleys which open up 
long and level diHtaruts ul grouiid, her smaller hdla where are to 
be found some of the most picturesque of the cave ten^les of fodia, 
her secluded villngta and lakes which will for ever remain the 
liitcst spots foi thob rJu'iou^ nice nations and that admiration of 
God and h's wotk'' m heiotiuog laaguagb of whidi her ancient 
htrraKire affoi N so rtmarkahh » 'tamples, ao ready to be 
.idapted for the use r.f |irman(nt striutures of wood and stone 
that might hi iiquind (ir pohrual and religious grandeutv 
Wf have not remaining to us at the prc^t.nt day any monuments 
that can be trulv idi°i>lih'd 'is hiKinguig to thv age ol the Hindu 
kings bciure the rise of Buddhism the hislury of Indian ai> 
chitecturt must date ftom the nign of the grrat Buddhist king 
Asoka whose adn)'<ii<lrat vc ahil ty and taste have drawn the 
highest emoiniums from Ht,holirs intercsttd in the pure>and 
simple dogmas ot Buddhum As >ka Madded Mcy part of his 
vast dominioT' with pillars, ’u. i uy iiisi rtpuons» with temples 
caitrd /efifi, whuh l.io a,',:,in an outi r strci lure familiarly known 
as faJ/t that vouM dcsmi a fic«<t pUon by thiiuselves, with 
publh. hails bc'th foi religious and >ivtl purposes, witli monas- 
teries where hundreds of monks mtd to kad ascetic lives, and with 
splendid retreats and h sid< ncr <• carved in the interior of the rock 
on the model ot tho-.c which arc <i> familiar to the European 
traveller in the Ekphantai.av( * Many of Asoka’s buildings are 
also to be found in u* note parte < < the AsmIk continent, tn farther 
India, in Java and Camb^ui^ jyhete the Buddhist falthsiiU prevails, 
and’ where they are tu a cotn),arativc!y better state of pteservatinn. 
In ln#»- itsoB there are many lemarkable Hnddi isUt structures either 
belonging to the rdgb of Asoka or those mooardbs wlui 
needed him betteo Bsddbimn ceased to he the religIo]i of t^e staf^ 
The piUars of Asoka are found m maiy parte of thO- Country and 
gtee us important inforoiiiition w ith refetenpe to the pdliUcal history 
of jha t reign. The sb^peodou'- tc-mptfst ttt Sanctii, near ibansi in 
Cemtui India, at Samath mar Beni^^, at Buddh frya within 
paiy distaaoe of Pste% aod those iictealJRo 
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frontier at G&n4h&ia, Jelalabad and Mantkyalai with 
rmfs^'and decorations such aa eatsi up to thisi date at Bliarbuti 
Muf(rb, Sanchi and Amerdvati> the monasteries and rc!«gious caves 
at Nassic, Ajunta, and I'^llora, not to speak of important places^^ 
embody the < Jul dootnne j and conceptions of the Buddhistic faith. 
They are not unworthy the eloquence in prose and verse of Sir 
Kdwin Arnold. "Ilu jnna religions, ^hich played an important 
part in Indian hislorv Au r the decline ol Buddhism, have left some 
traces in enduring monu.i mts. rhc 3 e are to be found mostly iti 
Central and WeHt<rn India With tlic single exception of the 
temple on Purisualh hill lu Brngil, the«‘e mvmuuienti would give 
evidence that pnwtiiul lams L\<a mostly out of Lpper India. 
Jaina temples are to be lound in piofusion at Mount Abu, at 
Palitana, GlriKU and Ahmadabiid m (i ]rat \nu on and u\ the 
interiojr of the lo^ks of the Bomb it iV^suhn v '1 - lama 

style oi arehibcturf lad somk petuliar fct^uro, ^sp^c^al!y in 
the matter of ns’ng no*i/oi,lal jud clone‘s ot building 

and carving pil^ais, and »»» tho si uiplu t s an l tn* ^ ^ o< doconUions 
whah were often kept >o ululued thii ihcy in no wa\ ini< rfered 
vUh either the gineraionlUm o’ thet^’ovt ol the ditats Ihe 
later /aina sijle is <\empht d u m m > jiuvldmgs wUk h had been 
converted into mosqmi> and whoM paciou*-* (t* mvaids, rows of 
piltava, and gtnei d ciuistnntion nnde them well sfl-iptid lor the 
purposes of the lohower*- <»f Klu Ihi monuments d Hindu 
architecture still txUni aie later in daU to the j ima and 
Bttddkot edifices ndintd abo\e and sliould be consiucnd under 
several dist*nct<iVN h id^ Ihe lempUs of lictiarts, Bimdaban, 
Gwahot and U<laipui ure, ol them, \ery remarkablci but 

they are compaiat5\c Iv n odciu m date Tht paUccf and ceno* 
taphs of m:ny oi ilu lestonc cities of Rajputina are still more 
modern, and With » i'*e exceptions belong mostly to the last 
ccatur)' when the K.ijut and the Maharatta princes were in 
a state of cx>mparati\e affluence at the praciital downfall of 
the Mogal sway- Ihf Himulayai presented always; a vantage 
'"ground wlureon to buiki tcmpleil. "^fheir high altitude, and the 
gnind and subhme sceneries that are to be found there, inevitably 
^imed ihe thoughts of man to things higher and purer than those 
to be found jn coninio > ! fe. and the ar^riutectuic of the Himabyas 
presents a most intrusting chapter for study and reSectloe 
Kashmir has always liccn noted for its natural .scenery and in ^jtiis 
respect itawrf not fear comparison with any other part of the world, 
ft has iempies^ which will repay careful attention bestowed iipon 
them, at MatHat^di Avantipore and Bhaniyar, Nepal has been always 
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^he seat oi dynasties whose mUitai^ prowess was welt* 

recoijfnised in the neighbouring kingdoms. , The kings of Ne^l 
adorned their capital with shrines which c^ebibit a rude and simple 
style, but are noted for solidity and mass of stmctureib The lovely 
vaitey of Kangra, ivhich has now attracted attenticm for its teas 
and its views of the snowy range beyond, has also furnished us 
with some specimens of Hindu temples that cannot be passed^ 
over,^ in the province ol Orissa arc to be found some specimens 4 
of Hindu temples, which have now, (thanks to the industry of 
Stirlmg. HunUr and Rajcndralala Mjtr<#), been well-known to the 
civilised w'orld With the txception of the far-famed temple 
of Juggernath the IVya temples '4ituated in Bhubaneshwar, 
Karnatu , F ajapur and Cutturk were erected under the great 
Kevin d} nasty The geneia* concensus of opinion among anti* 
tjuanaiis A I). 47 *^, as the date whrn the p»*ovinc<‘ of Orissa 
passed under th^Mule of the 1/on a*^ l^ir VVitiiani Hunter 

them f-CaJi of the gnMt u mples thtre is a landmark of the 
nUle i»t archii<<fure adapted, tin it flifn<msion« being fat from 
1 onteio[>td)l*' arui Mu if^divation and stfiu aflord*ng a singularly 
stdcinn <iJ d pleasing aspect 1 hey liave hvf n desrribt*d and photo- 
graphed and classified b} the late Rajah Rajendralala Mitia, with the 
pieris»cih of a sen nUfic man studying ior scientific purposed. India 
ow<’5 in this iPi^pcct nnuh to the iiidi faligaWe energy and industry 
ol the Euiopctia s^hol.irs who have < arned on the woik of anli- 
4|uarUn lesearcb often in hours snatclu d trom pn s-ning publu duties. 
Many of them were not familiir with the bnm.s and affinities 
of Hindu aiclM^<t«ie lad thus hj\i drawn oiferenctis which 
requite to hr irvis.en liy Indian s, holars of local cxprnence and 
kuowledg^ Tb^ temple r»t Juggernath, which has now acquired a 
w^orld-wldc celebrity, ’ is the work of 4:b'* Oanga Vansa which suc- 
ceeded the Kesari dynasty about r A (>- The temple, which is | 
stupendous edifice with a double t*ni lo-,iirc and consideiable propor- 
tions, is infeiior in sculptural oinament, in decoiafion and finish of 
dif tails, to other buildings of tho sar^'e age. Its tradil urns exhibit 
a materiaHy altered condition c/f.liclicf in the common people. The 
suspension of ca$tc prejudices within its precinis, the tradition 
that a bone of Knsbna is contained in the image of Jaggernath, 
the Ratha Jatra which is conducted m ^ peraiiar style, and oth«*f 
thing*^ of the sort, are foreign to the ordinary dogmas and cuikti^ma 
of Hinduism and seem to be a mixture* of that faith with ^lowe of 
the foyns ot a degraded Bliddbism R^qab Rajendra l^ln Mitras 
work o^lhe antiquities of Orissa whi* (i gives copious lilust rations 
will convey an adequate idea of wlia‘ Indian art really was in Hs 
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stale ta e pari of the tannirf vHiicre it was remarkably 
Ircc^frorrt Egyptian^ Venetian^ or Saracenic tnfiaence in any 
or fprm. Hindu rock-LUt temples abound near Pootiab and iJhar* 
watt and %otw of these Hindu excavations are the finest specimens 
from an archi**'rt«ral point of view. Their elegant shape, thtdr 
sitTaagement. of pHlai^s and cells, as well as their lorms appropri^e 
for cave arcbileutmet Ihcir dclfcac > of execution and their innumer** 
able ittscriptiorts, inakc tln-m a cla ^ «eparaUt by Jtself* Those <'f our 
readers who Jjvi\e any knowledge of tlie Madras Presidency are 
well acquainted with the numerous pagodas that «ire to be found 
itn that part of India, The teinplo ot Seriugbam, Ramesseram, 
Madura, Tinnevl*l‘y, Conjvweram, Vellore, Hijayuagar, Tanjote, as 
woH as ? i> k cut tempo or Jlahvcliiporc, Kylas, and Kllora, are 
4in eriTled in what is known as the Dravidian s<}le. The Tura- 
Viian race \vhi<'h dvv<‘lt in the benightt*d Presuh ney conrenirafed 
a4l their aTehitertural ch >rts to the s<r\Kt' oi ;^‘l»gion anci their 
temples sie always very piciun^squu in effect, Th(‘se exhibit an 
amount ot laboui. bestowed as a tritnUi* to the gods without stint, 
w*hich has conquered immense ditfi vibus in the way having 
given emplo\/M‘nt t<* the surplus population N^ar4 one’dourtb 
of the population ol Southern India oceupied ihiunselves en- 
Juely with templo-boildiug, and though the anstocracy of Southern 
In^ia who caused those to be built had no great a'»d lofty ideas, 
as \N* !1 as no >u«'h lumkcnng <’»ltor immorlalit) as haunted the 
Kgyptian noblenxfii, th^ \ i)t^rse\t n d m building splendid halls, 
courts, celU, pillars and ;'*♦>/;/?' during tlu W'holc of tb»‘ J 7 th and 
i^'fh Centuries »an(l they havi achieved results which are truly 
astonishing. The irua)[^cs of the gods of Southern India are 
placed in dark and cubaal ceils, with pon hes and court yards that 
ate lofty and vpai^ious iiud the whole building was adorned mth a 
S 4 ^cccs*sioo of that served as entrances and that displayed 

the nuM ♦ laboiale rar\ing and design. The great pagoda at Tan- 
jore, and the lempl^ of S ibramanyaat the same place, are adorned 
with the most c\ 4 u**-)h' -culpturcs, and give all the 

promiitenl emblems oi Mie rellgioijfaf Vishnu The Dravidiati dtyle 
d>d out when the >t.idras Presidency came within the scope of 
European iifluonce The modem palaces of the of Ram- 

i».ad, I tre aiul \ Mire, as well as those of the Nawabs of 

the rar'wtlo, are Mr. Fergussdn expres.ses it, in tb« bastard 

Italian sivlo It i tict that ib \vel]>knuwn in the histoty of 
ln-1 jan pnltcjuitif. th n 'lie Nbam's teiritort^s are as yet #/» be 
rejfurri.vl as f^r/‘a i*-, ">fa with lef'^rcnee to this branch of^know* 
*.i. Uifv havp not ,\i, yot been stfpbit.'innraUy surveyed. XIH® 
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<JytM«ty, ^ ntt^ kingdom «l find Att 

KUdkootedan feingdoimo ot Bijoj^r, AbimdtMggDrt <iWlcoi>il(i;^ l^|»r 
jmi 4 Beraur, did exist in tiik port of IndU Ipr tpiie centuries. *^‘Xhe 
Viiindns being the ptriodpal and the mostldipeiilhnt |(iaM 
;,|Mpti3Btioo of those kingd^tt, the st^le of hrchHectdse oihptofed 
'{$ piincii^Iy the Hindu Chafuekyan tit)dethou|^ ill the aeosiohi 
Idagdotno it received a liight adniixture of the ’Shnioentd hnms, 
The Kittt stwnbha at VVaini^al, the tempten of Somddthpar swf 
BaiUnr, and the magnificent ruins of HuHabid are tile beet speef- 
mens yet known of the Chaiuc kyan style, which attained Hs hip- 
est perfection is the province of Mysoie about A f) tyxt The 
temples at HuUabid which were butU of an cnduiated potstone, very 
ciose^rained and of a creamy color, had very enduring qualitfes 
and the minutest details still s(,uul forth, clear and sharp Their 
curves arc dt'clopmenthol th" highest inatlu luatical forms, and the 
cunstniction has bfen aptly deMnbtd js severe and godlike, with 
every optical deieci hne-een and provided far The Indo Aryan 
style, which is promuientlv exemphhed in the temples of the last 
century, has l»een developed .n those parts of India where 
Moslem influemis had hei n very strong The (jolden tmffle ol 
Amritsar, wH'ch, though in name a teniph- ts really a monotheistic 
pU< e of prayers built by Ranjit Sinph is a splendid example of this 
style. But the ani ient buildings ol India tluit ha' i more than 
any other attracts d the promumt attention of iht cttilixed 
nations of Fuiope and America, ite those built by the Mabomedan 
conquerors of lodii .incl are all in the SirscroK style. The 
palates and s-’piikhres ol Agra and Dilhl were descrlbi d some 
centuries ago by Roc and Bernier and all substqeni traveflers have 
devoted time and attention to them ^ i hey have been drawn, de« * 
scribed and pbotogiaphed almost as trequcntiy and with is much 
enthusiasm as the ruins of Rome, Atliens and Venice Tins rlas. 
of buildings have all been bmlt on an unifoifm plan and their study 
is peculiarly fascinating to European minds. The cailiet atchifec^ 
tural ropBumetrts of fin Pa' bans are also all to be found »n acces- 
sible and pleasant places in Upper fndtd, and tlicy are built in a 
(^Sereot style of aichitecturefr*^ the tcniitbs, aepnlchres, eenotaphif* 
paihoes and Btrts et Uio later Mogul sdti^^s. Th'*)’ assume ‘j. 
loctd individnality ol Sheir own in BengM SirtMee tl i of Oour 
the ancient capital as weU as Dana a {Mer capital exhibit sdma 
remarkable Cxamptes, The luxuriant v0|mtatiou of Bengal urmp}? 

salibijitamp climsth is paculiarlv un'iuij^ Cw? the prfcse s abort 

arcMleetaral Bumuments and th" mink found tiovi a < f om- 
parativelyjcw. The Patfaan style is ^eo^Med bt *t m thr Hutodi 
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Mmar, the tombs md palaces of Allau4din, the edifices with wdbtcb 
t^ teigning Moi^lem sovereigns of Jounpur and Gujerat adorned 
i)iek kingdoms, which Jong remained independent as weU as jo 
some isolated iustaiues in the tableland of Malwa. The Knttfb 
Mtnar wbic 5 ;j is a unique structure is exceeded in height only by 
the Campanile at Florence built by Grotto but it stands unrivalled 
in its poetry of design and finish of detail. As it shoots up with 
• its richly-carved belts and balconies to a height oC 242 ft. and 
Stands tar apart from any massv of structure that might detract 
from the ^oiemnlty of the scene, its towering height in the dark** 
blue Indian sky ha.s a noble and imposing appearance. There arc 
many buildings and tomb- strewn in the fields of Old Delhij which arc 
built in the earlier Pathau style. The laif-r style of the Pathans can 
be traced from many other monuments which are to be on 
the same field.s in prolusif^n as well a.s in severral other plac es in 
Southern India where Pathan viceroys had raised tlie standard 
of revolt and had foanded independent kingdoms. The Mogul 
architcciure begin '=1 with the tomb of Humayan Tu*ai’ Delhi which 
was begun by that sovereign and finished bv hi.'i son, During 
AkbePs reign were Unit the Fori with Us sandslone paiacea 
at Agra, the palaces Kathepur Sikn having a high archea^ 
ologiral value, the toroid beneath which lus owr. remains ha\c 
mingled with the du*^!. **afl other minor things which have now 
disappeared Akber’s btiUdirigs marbU* ire llis-^vcMrk of the 

most bcaatUul pniicfUs, and arabesque t’^acery of the highest 
finish. During /i hangir’s roign the capital wa.s at I^ahorn and 
his huildiuj;> mo^liy perilled owing to the spoliation of the 
Sikhs who have pi«ndi-re<l his bcpulchre of its most cosily materials 
for adonung their own It mpie at Amritsar. The tomb of Etiuiad* 
Doulab on the h ft bank A the river jumna liclougs to this reigu 
and it the first specimen in the work of inlavtng marble wiU> 
previous atones such a.> .agates, hlood.stones, jas^pers, &c. This 
art h but (f.fcbly represent t-d in this tomb but was carried to {.>erfec*> 
lion in the Taj Meb.d t.* v.hich, according to the unt^nimons opinioo 
of awtiqiiTirian sc holar s, travoliera^, ^nd artists, the first place has 
beeft 2fi«|igned among the edifices of. the world Shah Jehani wha 
susceeded Jthangir, gave India tKe best specimens of Sara^ 
cenic nrcbitecturr that she possesses In his reign the boki 
the Hindu squares of Akher had given place to the more 
el^gstnt and icebb> j^'etliness of polished marble inlaid with pre- 
cions stones sSteped into arabesques of 6owers. The palace it 
Delhi, the peacock throne, the Mali Masjid at Agra and the 
}uma Mas)i4 at Ddhi^ arc the principal ohjeoU of ar^tccture 
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ftat fcavc eome down to posterity. ^ Tj»| 

SLine deWcacy of materinl, l»oWiies»ol Oo»«!«pt»on. and fin«l> of 
^ZTIm cLi and teveW garden, itarfoagoificent gatewax, its 

Steasd temce. its exquisite 

k* marble fountains, and grace and purity df constfdetion, w oni 
ver»«y admitted to be immacul^ and tbe nobtot 
of the architectural talents of the human race, Jl^e Mw 
t^tiA the oalace at Delhi are all built m the same style of 

Aurunglebe near the caves of Ellora is an 

ture fnd his successors were too weak and had too trouble. 

.omc reign, to detote any t.-dents to architecture. 

that lecture on war which t-s considered by eminent aulbori - 

to be the best address on the subject, that art ran ^ ^ 

among a mibtary people and that there can 

Dttsloral race, The Moslem lace:,. indeed, esemp:i > this truth wito 
Lculiar force. Their building., which are to be found from the 
Sns of India across the Golden Horn to the h.Us and levels of 
Cordova and Granaila. were all built at a period when ‘'j®*’' 
was foremost in the field and they were carrying thi »i<»ci"nes 
of their proiihet to distant corners of A«ia and Knrope ^ 

and sword ' .\Hcr the decline of the Mogul empire the Maharatta, 
Rajput and the Mahomedan chiefs in all parts of India erected 
TdiSes for public and private use. They exluhd. no .special 
characteristic, and a>T mostly imitations of a degenerated wd 
mixed style. They do not dc,e. v. .mythmg but a passing mention 
r„ Uic Story of Jd’ian architecture..- Z 

hibita five principal divisions, v's-. ',i; ’he Buddh..d ( ) 

Ulna Style (l) the Dravidian Style, (3) the Hindu and Indo- ArySn 
StX thichalukyan Style and (5) the Saracenic Style. Bute« 
wepilssllte other branches of the Industrial Arte of India it .. 
our intention to take, a tapid .mvey of the various fesu te of thu 
• industry and telents of Indian work-men in the principal ancient 
buildings of India. This study, which we Uenterc to hope we «h^ 
be aWc to put ia as popular a form as possible, will neiteet be 
uninteresting nor nn^fitable. What educated and cuU^ n^we 
of India would not like to know something of the grc^t archilec- 

a^ievements of .his mother country > bygone days aud 

wheiris that person with a tincture of W 
fellow<ountrymeii,.wlio, when his cfcuteftances permit its being 
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w ill mit gire due enfiouragement to thciis<;» talents and that 
workmanship in the architectural line which is unforttiaately 
. beaming extinct from this country ? The present winter will feet 
thankful if hili papers induce some of those in whose hands they 
will be placed to pursi.r their studies in this subject from those 
learned treatises which are the results ot years of secluded lab<»ur 
and research. T.uing in the city ot the 'I'aj Mahal and having 
had an opponaiiity oL irictiiag most of the historic buUdmgs of 
Rajputana, Ceiitial India, Tiujrat and the modern buildings of a 
debased slylt in Bu/ntay and Calcutta, uno would be something 
Jess than human ii Ik did not sixive to acquamt himself with all 
the important iniorujahun with reference to the arts and architec- 
tore of past tU\cl tnf«d'."rii India. ‘1 hi^ subject will, no doubt, 
m^ccssitate the introdu«lton ol many techiii^.Kl terms, bwi it is 
certainly worth on* '*; wlsiUr to take the trouble of mastering Jihem 
to be abk to appieciale the thorougiJy prohtabio and enjoyable 
stud'/ to which they arc* Uit stepping-stouC;, and unavoidable 

helpuiatoiv. 
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OITR JOURNEY TO (/RYA^LANO 

CIUPTER IX 

Our countrymen •'hould ta^e up the quoshon <3# U»tf futon 
hnd settlement «'f Onssa It h now a temporary Hctllement, tbcf 
term ot which will short‘> expne People au ApprdKns5\r lest 
the m^xi sKtltmrnt nught proM a tighter screw than the one m 
existence Bainpg a ^ery few Fsp^t^s, the jumn of whi^h ts 
settled in perpetuity, the stttleinfut of Government Revenue 
IS for a term of ycar*^ Tht or the Sunset law is as 

much rigorous ht.r^‘ .is e* tv^hert IVoplc '**0 not appeal to 
<ompU n of th< ratcs» whirl a» lat as we ha\< htti* able to fudge, 
au mod^ritt What th^) want is a Permniient SettJemeal-— niui h 
on the hn<s \ e l\a>T m He tgil SkH art institution, if granted^ 
would ji'*ove a vinUlh hoon to o j** l’r\ t brtthr# n and would 
f nornrouslv furtlur Ihiir e<on>niKal ^oiul Uon 

I hr cra^’c Urj 1 ir nd ir un<l< i tlu < > « Settlcnru nt is 
after nil a j>oor indivnlual lho^< wh(» hi\r th'*‘ leputatjon ot 
h* i tg ruh, OWL their we^Uhmess not 10 the protits of land ^*\A to 
trade and monev-Unding Pnfor<unat< ly Ur Oriisa, tlie manu 
(atturcM)t >aU h<is u iscd t > be x hu ) c ailing nt the presuit 
fiav Monevd^nidoig is hmucr o hdl uvmp and lonlinnc 
to be HO ♦ill th^ fininual conlilion of ihr pt i< tr*r\ h c otm. inorf 
hopeful F inuni s m Orissa a tl <wh'r< \u India do not in»}>)y 
the sinffilv g^-ain bu* th< puaij^i** of the buying an* ms of the 
poor In Ht-n^al, the peasant his frf<j[ueni)Y ih' advantage of 
the, / 1 ♦}»m in nsput if hi* Vd^uig Ihi«- advinligt the 
I rya peasant innnot possibly h > f <50 I mg as Itu land Hf venue ts 
lemporanly settled lo tjo. eunMi gl irj of Vi X of 13^9,1410 
fyoi here has thr bltssuigy ot 1 ng'^* of oicap-imy, and an 
occupancy-rjot K not liibU to ^vution except uhon he happens 
to he a defaulter w tlu » i>g[Mnt of rent, or a violiitor of any 
. sUpulahon ol hi$ lease 

The I r>a peasant ii» awfidlv poor, and ho e'-unomical tor 
dttion is destined to remain um hanged for man^ a >car to came 
'1 his IS ascnbable to dame N jtun* s unktmdnes< He has generally 
to tIU upi^a rocky or sand) st?;! There is les^ motsfure «n the 
*ioit her*' than in y>w<fr Itengal, find the Cana^^ trJmh were^ 
mlcnded for irnjafcton have not proved to be an immixed blessing, 
Whaf tvith the onpopulai Canal tating, and the more un* 
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popular administration of the Irrigation Laws, the Canal-systeih 
has ,weU nigh brought on an exhaustion of the soil. For the* 
mairflenanct: of the canals it has become necessary to dam up 
the 'principal vvatcr-cours^« of the province, and this has con- 
siderably iiilcrfcr^^d v*i*^h the free inundation of lands, below the 
dams. TIk: t?ej>osjl ot aliuvia! matter for invigorating the land, 
has considerably dli(iiriis!\cd, and the rivers themselves threaten to 
V^‘''ne in tJjc iminodiatc: future, large tracts of silts. People 
think that the canids have proved to be a White Elephant in Urya- 
land, U is rather funnv, that in the dry season, when water is 
most wanted, the Canal- .'henild be dry as hay. So much for the 
cause of Irrigation of tlio soil by means of CanaLwatcr ! 

The only crop whirii ibc IVya peasaiil cares to growr is paddy. 
Jute and sugarcane ar< grown ui sandy tracts. T(»hacco is? also 
grown, but not io a coti.ddtr,ihlc extort, in the vi/ o jt x. of towns 
they ar*.‘ beginning lo grow vegetables — such pQtati;.cs, cahbages 
and caniin-LOiv.:! •■:. 

i'he Uryas as a rac^.* ;.ire < xireinely frugal. The masses cook 
only once, Tlieir morning meal is ricf\ or rice cooked on 

the previ(.as dav and soaked in water. It is rtrtaiiiiy a cool and 
npurUhing ,S<'5ri\l.itic people say, that fudrocele and ele- 

phaniiasis ‘>m>Uar disease? which are \'t. ry cainmou in 

lh»s provuu*’, iire -Jer to tlu beloved J'^aka/a 

Jl-^abonf ill (.nUsa is cheaper than eli»n\!»cre. I'his is another 
proof of the pov<.rty of the people. Manufactured articles arc 
cheaper here than in I3cngai. and so is skilled labour. In car- 
pentry and goldsmith's cniH, the LVya is much on a par w'ith his 
brethren ot Lcngal. C uttack is noted for wood-work and liligree 
wuik. The delugu inhabitants here are pretty good weavers, 
tlioiigh the texture spun may not be as fine as that oi Dacca or 
Chaudcrnagorc- i 

^ I'here is good deal oi ganja smoking and opium eating and 
smoking, in Orissa. The lower classes stand in* need of these ^ 
drugs to ward olf rheumatic alrcctions, which are rather common. 

Drinking is not so common, thoijgh among certain lower 
classes the vice has permeated through, andlibe outstill-i^ystein is 
expanding more and more. 

• The Urya-woman is very much like her Bcngall-sister, though 
attire is somewhat tlifferent from tthat of Behgala's woman- 
kjfid** iltyannA arc terribly fond of ornamentation, and ^e might 
ftee l^m cdlrrying about their person as much a$ quarter o{ a 
n^aUnd.of brass ornanK-m^. are solid massive things, which 

a»i, -nnay utilize as tve^pona ol offence or -defence! 
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! t kttett#«ly like the Uiyas dinging to tj^eir natioftality, wlvc|i 
aktsi itt Bengal lias armdst faepome delitnfct. WBe*! ti'^s 
■ Uryn genUeiuam relieved Winsdt of the tult of l»»r i*^ fk® centre 
of his liead, it created qaite a revolution in the land. J^veh now, < 
with Reform and ' progressiveness all around, the .y/Ma 'in the 
he^ is the rttUs^ and saas SM(t, the exception. Urya-$oeloln|^ 

• still possesses much cohesiveness, which we in Bengal nfl^f weu 
envjt. In Bengal towns, every body, hifjB or low, is ’his oivn 
master. In Orissa, the Village-Punch or commune, still yields 
sothorilv' supreme. Even in ITrya -towns, such authority has a 
real existence. There is hardly a case coming into our courts, 
which had not been manipulated by the Shul laka or *ihe good 
people.’ For breach of every petty social rule or canon, the 
social elders still inflict punlshtncnfc, which is either a fine, or 
excommunication, either for •» term of yeat*, or in perpetuity. Artd 
the punishment falls updh the unhappy delinquent with the ter- 
tainty of a divine visitaticn. A cow-herd, in the house ol a friend 
of mine, having in a fit of rage stoned a cow to death, was 
excommunicated for six months and fined heavily by his castemen. 
for bis sacrilegious act. Like every other institution of man, 
caste its good and bad features here as elsewhere. It is 
considered to be pollution to touch a /V« or Kandra, who belongs 
to. the lowest strata of Urya society. l»ut ca'^le-sysiem in Orissa 
allows a promotion of individual.^ from ua inlerior to a superior 
caste. Whereas in Bengal, a helot must tcfiain a helot, With 
bts progeny till the end of time, in Qrissa it is not so. Such is the 
stringency of the caste-system, even now, that an Liya would nol 
get into a hackpey-coach, because ye^ti belongs to afl inferior CasU 
He will not even help- a cooly to alight his burden, becau.se the 
latter is a fidn or other low casteinaoi. 

Tfec Brahmanicad class^ iii Cirissa exhibits ceytedn ethhological 
.(<«tiiires, wfatdh • deserve *a passiVig notice; .. I^me of them possess 
eacefii^ cutti^ and are good Sanskntij^,^' ' Others' afe' wof‘$e 
Madras -in jpqint of knowledge s^' .erudltibsri. A lirge 

hhn^r of tili 'pp lands with'’t|^ own hand, and are 

00 better .,|han, hewen of Wood and drawers-,' 4 f water. , . To them the 
aObt^uet . of B^htbui is usuaS^H^iedl,' SsSl'if beiag the 

i^pHocasi aMiquoran), a ^^d^'iesdtensively grown in 
■ ' an.df'' extensively co!tB'nni^*'b^^eopljp, high -and lowf 
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It » the Bt»hmin|s craft to aieil eoco«(nits«->l>3r canytn^ t^m'’;ip 
hm head from door to door. 

\ Vrya Brahmins gcaeraily take up prie$t>craft for their 
calling. Most of them hold Amrita'iaonobic land. It is the ht^ 
bdongiag to the endowment of Jaganoath. Then there are I4)e 
6'/ua» lands in every important village, which are held by the 
rural sacerdotal commune undet the superintendence of a Brab- 
minkal elder, called the Pinigrahi, These Sdsan grants resemble 
our BrahniMttpr gratits in Bengal — the differeace being that the 
Urya*grantees are the whole Brahmanical populatioa of the 
viliage instead of being particular individuals. Sdsan grants 
are very often matters of seething litigation in which the Uryas 
have become considerable adepts. Simple as the Uryas are in 
their habits and dispositions, it is a peculiar social phenomenon 
that they should be redoubtable combatants in our law'courts. 
Rather singular, that the Uryas are in the habit of denying true 
pedegree and relationship in cases involving such an issue. ! 
have seen instances of such denial, not merely of distant relaUon* 
ship, but of near and immediate ones. « 

The Mahantis, whom Sir W. Hunter wrongly identifies with the 
Meitis of Bengal, occupy the highest rank among the noa«Brab* 
minical clas.ses. I'hcy arc tine Kayasthas of Bengal, and are noted 
for intelligence and business capacities. I have ever liked the 
gentlemanly deportment of these people. Quill-driving is their 
ancestral > calling, but they bad a hand in the administration of 
the Provinci- during the pre-British times. The present Amla- 
dom is the MahatUi-regime. Our office — amlas, mostly Mahantis, 
are by no means inferior to Bengali or Belutri Amlas. Mahantit 
have considerable caste respectability. They are fair and hand* 
some people. 

It is quite a sight to see among the Uryas, the last vestige 
o? the departed military spirit of the land. .Cockneys, who $iq»> 
pose that the Palki-bearer in Calcutta is the highest form of 
evolution in Urya land, would be asbamedt to learn that the 
Athara, (bearer), Ava.s tlie leader,*of ab Urya-corps in the time of 
v^,. Behara is the abbreviation of ‘Pal-tehara or the leader of * 
St^band of men. Dai-hekaras, Palais, Koiekaratts and Bhmsa^ 
faH0 nte all military lillt-s, stilt held by .people with just pride*- 
There .are also the Kkangaits, who were styled so, bKause tiiejr 
whdded Hc^ Kha'ula (kkarraj swords for purposes , el oSmioe end 
defense., .1 have witnessed wi& , interest the mandt of an tkysk.. 
chief .Ms spearman aod, .«iued cottt^e., ,lt iookt lice 
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JAMSS JtUSSJSLL LOWEll, 

Whetbtr u » post) otm a oritioh or m a iUteman, tb« tana of JatMt 
ttiiMoil IfOweU ta as oarious to fata oomitoTtnaa Of* tlua aida «f tlu Atlanlta at 
to hta ominteynea on tha other —SiKctatitr. 

None thr test st^rious U that lose to India wheir tDiore Is the 
light of Eng^iah education For the reason a biographical aketch ot 
the great and good man just gone vriil. in ail Kkeithood be acceptable 
to Indians and Anglo-Indians alike. I present the following itoltce 
to the readers, the materials of which have chiefl) been gleaned from 
an American journal of lepute. James Russell Lowell was born in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, on the aand of February, iSfg. Of a 
family of five-children— three sons and two daughters — he was the 
youngest His father, the Rev Charles Lowell, D D , pastoi ot 
the West Congregational Church, Boston, was a man of high 
sense of honor and great powers of mind His mother, Harrjet 
Spence, a lady of Scottish exti action, was well vgrsed in several 
languages and possessed of superior culture ft was, therfore, 
natural that Maslci Lowell should tnbeiir all the best qualities of 
the parents His grandfather, on his father’s side, was the Hon’ble 
John Lowell Amcng others he was a framer of the ConstU 
tiAion of the State before mentioned it was he, through whose 
mighty exertions the words all men arc createo fre^ and equal ” 
were inserted in the Bill of Rights attached to that Constitg- 
tiwt. This was the sole instrument for abolishing the abomi- 
nable trade in human beings known to us by the name of 
slavery. The Lowtdis trace their descent from the Rev. Percival 
Lowell, an EngUshmau who had gone over to America as early as 
'ifiStyandeettied at Newborypurt. “ Elmwood, ” for that is the 
Home of his residence at Cambridge, has historical associations df' 
its own which I cannot but touch upon. It was built in iT^Vy 
Ueutenant-Governor Thomas Oliver. || was disposed c/R. by 
tlw Hon'bie I^bridgc Gerry, who had j^n IhO wSight of his 
iMMlib tb the Declaration of fodependenos^ iMid, leter on, succeeded 
I* ll» V^PVesidentsMIp of ttue Unitedl'lBbilsie. The house over- 
vJ hMcs mount Auburn on one ride and tihe Charles River on fh'^ 
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It IS thrce-stontd, spacidYis* painted yellow and trimmed 
wi^jite, and surrounded by acrf*s of greens, gardens of flowers, 
rf») J groves of maple f 'ms, oaks and chestnuts. Our poet, states** 
man, critic, 4e?!d ^uInol Mvt was horn and bred, and lived and died in 
tins charming ft »<. so beautifully situated and so tastefully 

decorated .that *1 ’s \ to conceive how conducive it was to the 
deveh { .icnt ot Lo\^^P ^ * 

Kc^'pirg ticv' popular maxin, tiut the pa rent > are the 
best educator ’ initiateil him into the secrets of letters* — 

Ins \ *l jabh* iibir i\ efto.tbng towards the aUa'n- 

ment of the u'ije* t <hc-n sent tc WtlMam Wells' 'School 

for boys f pu»|)»»M jv t.jy ho> ^ Foj Iherr are schools established 
both in Europe aiici 'Xmt T^ca* lu 1^h^ch and girls arc promis- 
cuously laugh) Ih sN 'j* luudhgfn* h »\ The progress he 
made piOmi.-.ct) 111 grA.atn«ss he attained the age 

of sixteen hr h^id been adupiicd luro tue Karvard College He 
cut boriy hguie ti th< u nee ol numbers, nut wa<* good 
Ml hlcralun In h* look his Dfgrc^ At tl«ii lime he 

co^mpo^cd his hrst poe which wa*^ Ingli'V applet a* fd as a 
niAslct-piete vt lenuc poductiiu Aftei »l ito he was rusti- 
cal *d fot indflorfuL le his iOcUH’^o* ^iadv Submit- 
ting to tin putiidt nifted out he f.i** < oec^-nd, ivherc 

he catinsrd Ftueis .^i d \ i l^lt The lo^mtr took hltle or no 

notice the ft rht i miriry led to that fneiidship be- 

tween tliL kwo ppis^. ii genuise>, wh<»se lie nothing but the death 
of h HIM Son w<M*d I oueiTh choice then fell upon the legal 
pirfossion He bii^iu to study the Uw at ttic Harvard Law School 
and truing taki u ilr* degret- of LLB joined the Bar m 1840 
Hf' stii< k to the prole on as long as he was not able to get at the 
materials toi th ou’ story he has written It is entitled Afy 
Etrsi CV;c/*/, whan v\,. published m the Sos^oft Afnccl/M/ From 
this time he devote.j If to literature fji 1844 he published 

tha first ^ A ime of h *■ poem — a personal narrative* -called 4 
• JVflr'y t It vont,aJ”od* in all, seventy peyms, mo«l of which the 
poet regarded a T »*ash the rest Wrfhy of, being reprinted. Re- 
, painted they weie .<<• ordinglv uad**f the »»ame of Ei^ritfr ^0€ms 
in the ^list of chc huiz \olumca which formed the new Riverside 
Rftflion, << ’upi^lc iM ten volumes. Messrs Houghton MifRm & Co. 
43 Kingflhe pubushers In 1843 he started the Pioneifr^ a first«c)ass 
periodic^ U had among its contributors sach writers of world-* 
w^ide reputation . - flawtViorno, Whitbir, $tory and 
v\it. it ceased ^ to 

^ omK H 1^44 ho published the sit<wrdi boiidc etf^^ 
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jfiifmt A i^^pht 4 tifBrtifit$tjh Prmttkimt Mf Caiv, 

vdtviihm ^MWtta>^ fie««8» Of thf Ctg^nd, l*o« that it iv«s 
Uu» "Aobhist poem yet written by an Amedctin.'' In the aiihc 
ytiwr h* nmt auireted to Mjien Marta W’Mtt^'wn Udy— « bo/n 

fMBtMi. Botib the hatband and the wd« rtgoUrly b^ntrlbuted to 
the iMurty JMi. Most of his poems were pnbtisheS in the years 
ie Ihe AuU^shvery Standard, of which he was oortespond- 
tug editor. Later on he took up his pen h;»r the Boston Conner, 
in whHdi npposred hia Sig/ote Papers in ($46. It bad two primary 
objects in view. The first was to preserve intact the dialect then 
• ui rogue of New Eingland. The se<ond was to centend against 
slavery. In him the AboUtiomsts found a staunch advocate of their 
cause. In 1848 toe were pubitshed the Vtnm of Sir Cavn/ol 
Fohlo for Crtit$s and rfiort poems collected m book form. The 
first *s an allegorical didactic production The second is a critical 
paper in the sfaipe ot a metrical composition. It is replete with 
bon Mo^xand great felicity of expression It is still unsui^paased both 
m Europe and America. Suffice it to say tliat it, as well as the 
JitgloK Papers, made the author not only btst known to the Eng- 
lish but also best loved by them He then surce-isfully edited 
the Atlantte Monthly (185? fi-*)- ^i® '''**■ mtiniaUly connected 
with Dr Charles EUiot Norton (186^73) as fai as Ihe literary 
outfit of the JVorth Antertes a Pevtew ym, (.oncerntd The yeai 
t8ti4 witnessed both ot his P'ltex’de Travels U contains many 
tacelient essays, possessing as llu*y do intrinsic merits of then 
own. In iSd'^ appeared his Undet the H'J/osts a poeliCal work 
containing among other poems, the muih lenowiied Commemo- 
ratiOH Odt I'Oi *03 poem entitled My Brooks, he got, if I mistake 
not, 3000 dollars from the Nea> York M^er. The Cathedral, 
My Sindy Wsndoms, and Among oty Bookf wnre brought out m 
1870, The last two have fo* their subject •mattei smh men is 
tincoln, Carlyle, Emerson, I -esipg. Oryden, bhakespeare, Rui^,^ 
seau, Keats. Dante, SpenwT, Milton and Wordsworth A Centt,H 
CondescemioH in Fslreigaers is a nAStui piere both as regnrils 
diction and the pafriot^ feel mgs that pervade it My S~ud\ 

. Wmdom wns for aomutime past, if { rsmembet right, entend 
intlieconrse|HC«M;riM for the M A. StudiMiU of the Calcutta 
Unsvemity. 

For two years (1851*53) he travelled in Europe, Italy in’fnrti* 
^ular* In ^$53 bit dind , and »n Miowing y«tr hd sailed 
(loi* home and dtdhnfsqd twelve lectures nt the Utweit Irutitutiv 

FdSts* which wwg listened to with 
(in liie t#W#ent of l^snfTMlow ftonr 

I f 
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iM^es lettres M the Harvatd CoUegei he occupied it fef oioMM* 
y»«re ood thus did htmseif ample jostice m the erentiip wcctitof 
of'^he great poet. 

' Lowell as a statestnao did signal serricea to hts own <o«atif 
and to the couatr> or countries to which he was deputed on socan 
political mission In November, 1874, he was offered the tnimst«r^ 
ship to Russia But be declined K In 18761 he served hts natiV'e 
count t of Massachusf'tts as Presidential Elector. In June, 1877, he 
was .1]; pointed a Plenipotentiary to the Spanish Court, wheretrom 
he was translated to the Court o( St Janies '* During the years " 
says the Spectator ** in which he was American minister here 
(m England), he reodcr'^d the greatest aervices in drawing the two 
countries nearer to fMt.h othi t, and he rendered them with that 
frankness, sinplu’t^, and rehnement of marner, whirh has given 
rise to the remark that the mo^t cultivated Americans (»eein to be 
incapable of that offinat piide and self'importan *e which so often 
destroys the < harm of Curopeon diplomatists, and sometimes even 
of Eoiopean statesmen" liis political sojourn in England was 
I onspu nous for the seieral literary addresses delivered on the 
occasion of the cerMicny ot nnieiiing the busts and statues 
o( Kiighsli notably f'teiding, Cray and Coleric^e 

The tlniversities ol Oxfoid, Cambridge and Edinburgh conf -rred 
on him the degtee of LI- D , while the University ol St Andrews 
made him Its l^ord Hector The Uniiersity of Oxford also offered 
a profc'ssnral chair, which he deemed it good to decline- And 
decline he <t c' it In 1882 ht publicly advocated the cause of 
Rei enue Rt h<rm and was made Vice-President of the Tariff Refomr 
l-eaguc* of &o<'iun— a biga rank that nobody had Held before him- 
lie th-n deliseud a lecture on Independence in Politics before 
the New Vork Reform t lub In England on the 19th of February, 
1885 his wnfe died > Maab the same year he was recalled by 
t^eaident Cleveland whnh put a atop to his political career, —-a 
career which was as 'iircessful in the strictest sense of the term 
as his literary career was On hia return to his native land he 
married a second time , 

On his return from i nglaiid hw had been always ta (adifferent . 
hbaltb, which, I regiei »o say, prevented him from taking any 
active part cnlhrr > 1 bicrature or in politics, though he managed 
tw cti^etirtse the publicdtion of the addresses delivered by him 
bdlfMrt- These were vuliccted in 1887 in book form bkving^ 
for iks titbf d^emot ra y la r88S a v^anse of poems eotillMi 
Hmtthtetut tmd Rmo .-'j-peared. Abort ffee weeks before^ his 
dea% Iml had tspen taken IF of gout and liver ooasphdbta ao* ' 



0 »mpUcfttions. In a« a^enceof bbpby- 
we%ii tad firkad la die {i^oa of Of. Morrill Wyman, 
OocWa aoBdadtar Or. Hemy P. Walcpit m* called in. /Uiout 
tko wddm befibet Ma death he became dflMoaa« Bat sobM< 
ijoeady he was better, the ddirlum having left him. He igam 
ftdt tmwell and died at 3-14 a . m . on Wednea^jr the lath Aoguit 
hut nridi these last leords addressed io the norse, while die 
' was dhanpng his bedding : ** Oh, why don't you l^ft me die ? ” 
6is death was nnusudly peaceful. Nrdwdy knew that be had 
breatiied his last a few moments ago. The norse, his daughter 
Mdbet, her husband Mr. Burnett, the ex'Congressman, and Mrs. 
Howe, his first nnfe's sister, were by the side of his deatk<bed. The 
notables of America formed the funeral c»rtegt^ Divine service 
was held in Appleton Chapel, Cambridge, at noon on Friday suc> 
ceeding, all the churches in the city were all the while tolling 
knell. The mortal remains were interred in the family vault at 
Mount Auburn. By the order of Mr. Mayor Alger flags were 
hoisted half mast high. 

Lowell is an acknowledged humourist As a poet and critic, 
his position according to the estimation of his fellow-countrymen, 
is yet to be ascertained. 


N. C. B. 
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MlCUJEh UAUUV SUDAN DVTf. 

CHAP^PER I I a*}- 1 *47. 

FaMIU— E ourAnUS— CONVBRSION to CHROfriANITV 

Madhu Sud&n Dutt wa« bora in the year iSaS at Sagurdari, 
an obscure village ou the K<ipotaksha, a small river to the district 
of Jessort His father Raj Naritn Dull was a pleader by profess 
sioQ> nnd practised in Che Old Suddd Dcvvonny Adawlat of 
Calcutta He was a clever Persian scholar and from Kis pro- 
ficiency in that lan:;uagc was generally known as Moonshi Raj 
Narain Madhu Sudan's mother Tahnavi Oasi was the daughter 
of Ute Zemindar of Rat-para in Jcfsoic Raj Narain had three 
s ui nf whom our poet was the eldest His two other sons died 
4 1 mfincy Lalse ail Hindu children of those days, Madhit Si^dao 
learnr the rudiments uf his m >ther-tongue at the tillage Pathskaia 
In after life when oui poet was residing in Calcutta, his old Guru 
(teacher) used to r i^it him ihete from time to time, and was it>- 
variab’v treated wt^-h r^ sped and consideration by his distinguish- 
ed pupil 

At thirteen vea-s of age, Madbu Sudan was taken away from the 
I uition of the village ipt 'm and brought down to Kidderpore where 
his father had taken up his quarters for the purpose of his profes- 
sional practuc at the Sudder Duwany Adawlat; Bhowanipore 
avid Its sic ini’ \ > e 1 1 this day being the favourite place of most 
Cif our practitiui ,s jf <he High Court At fourteen our puet was 
interedol Hindu Cohej^e where he prosecuted bia studies till bis 
twenticM) year H'-'ie las aversion to mathematical studiei svaa 
retnarkahie In the hour of the giathen^pticdl tutor Mr. Rees, be 
wa<> seen either to leave his class altogether, or to pass Ms time 
’.I) studying his favourite poems or aovdU. Literary studies aloM 
were aungenial to his taste ; and his admiration tor the poeticat 
genius of Shakespeare md Miltoo waS unbounded. It is said that 
one day he had a long and hot discussion with some of his maUia- 
aMdkaf fellow-studt < The latter held that Shakespeare /mold 
ootheKewteo even < ■ tried, white the former maintained ttSat 
Newttw eoald never t e Shakespeare. This discussion over, hladlp^ 



. sdSan ott^e.honie ap^^Ued hiuSlelHt a^idub'usly for some days 
. tn sucdeaitton to. Ctie stodj cl MatYiCinkticlii, 'to>nake up his 
ciency in that branch of leai'ning. Svaii- 4 ayi afterwards, htr. 
Reeit s<d: a pr(d>te>n. to his class wbich*"<l|i^lcic,Iv bafflcHf'Uie 
attempts both of the teacher himsetf and 'bf "his abte^t^nmtbeinati- 
cal pupiiis. Madhu Sucbn who had behn as asual p*oring ali the 
time over one of his favourite por,ms observed’ the siiencc wbkh 
ptHTvaded the class and remarked to a forht'feliow at liis elbow 
that the problem appeared to him to be very easy of solution. 
This strange and unusual remark front one whose deficiency in 
mathematics v^as notorious cVeited laughter in the class, and, 
drew the attention of the professor himself. Poor Madhu was next 
hauled up before the blackboard amidst the glee and ridicule of 
the whole class. *His fellow-students were laughing to their sleeves 
in the expectation of witnessing the sad discomfiture of one whom 
they deemed as no better than a pretentious fool. Tlte butt of 
this ridicule— this presumptuous East IJengallafi— rubbed the black* 
board, took up the chalk, drew the diagram and quietly worked 
out the problem in two minutes to the utter astooishinenl of -the 
professor and the pupils. Madhu Sudan iriumphauUy resumed 
his seat remarking to his mathematical auiagonlsU of the other day, 
and so Shakespeare could be Newton if be tried.” 

In general literature and Er.glish composition our poet was 
second to none of his cont* mporaries .it the Hindu College, He 
carried off a prire for writing Ihe best essay ” on the importance of 
e lucaling Hindu Females, with refcrer.';e to the improvement 
which it may He expected to produce on the education of children 
in their early years, and the tiapplae.ss it would generally confer on 
domestic life." A native gentleman offered a Gold Medal for the 
best, and a Silver Medal for llte second best Essay on this siibjcd, 
Mr. C, H. Cameron, the Examiner avvarded the Gold Medal to 
Madhu Sudan who was then (1842-43) in the and class, Hindoo , 
College. I think it proper to insert the whole, es.say, which was a 
:rehort one, in this place.' 

The subject, of* which tf»e jjresent is hut a branch, was 
once about a year or twd ago proposed for Competition amongst 
th*e natives of Bengal, and is no longet nntrod path. The * 
mastmriy pen of the Rev. gentleman (Babop |C.. M. Bunerjea^ wltu 
carried off the palm, has ompfy truaird it ii}.<aB its ramifkatiotis in 
his excidient and very beautiful ' Kssay.' .Thpugh it, is almost 
liopele|a for a scbdol-boy to hollow so great a..Gtiaster with Anything 
^^bn, {the very attempt to do so b^og 0 kind of iiteraty , 
W^e^f’yet af I. am called upo-* my unpremeditated 
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ttiottghts On the tubjiect, { caaiv^'but hope that iadulgAHt reader . 
‘vnll (tjO requeatbim in the Umgitaga oC > the poet.) 

• ‘’Be to their lahlts a tittle blind,' 

And ter their virtues very kind." 

” It is ^ fact, almost ai andiiipdled as any axiom of Euclid, (hat 
nothing can be more difficult for a man than to emancipate his 
mind from impressions left upon it in youth, — the season of his 
life wherein the mind, like wax, receives and retaifts anything 
inculcated upon it— and that the notions and prejudices which he 
imbibes in his younger days, exert a very great induence over him 
in his after life. 

“ III nothing, therefore, we ought to bo more careful than in, 
selecting nurses for oar children ; for there is scarcely anything 
that exerts a more pernicious influence over the early education of 
a child than the ignorance of its nurse. Many people have been 
unable to give up their belief in the existence of (ihosts, not- 
withstanding the strong remonsrrances of leasoo, and the evidence 
of Science, because the impressions left on the mind b> the idle 
tales heard or recited in the itursery could not be eff.iced * It is, 
needless to dwell upon ttic numerous benefits a child may derive 
from an educated i .uc*. In a country Uke India, where the nuKj»~ 
fhif iif I may so call the office of n nurse) getterally devolves on 
the mother, the j(nport.mce of educating the females, (the sources 
from which man gather.-; ihi* first rudiments of knowledge), is very 
great; for unless they are enlightened, they tpread the infection 
of their ignorance in tlio rnind.s of those they bring up. Extensive 
db -'-cmination of knowledge amongst wc>men is the surest way that 
leads a nation to civiliration and refinement, fof it is woman w'ho 
first gives ideas to the future philosopher and the wouid-be poet. 
The happiness of a man who has an enlightened partner is quite 
complete! The very idea of so sweet a possession awakens even 
i/i the most prosaic bosoms feelings truly poetical. Who is there 
that would not give ufi 

All Bokhara’s vaunted gold , 

And all the ,Cems*of Skmaroaod, 

^or it ? This is surely what a Poet calls— ‘ * 

" The Foretaste of the jo^ of Heaven.*’ 

I may say In •'li tlie Ori^tal countries, women are lotted 
upOe 4%<freated roere:y to contribute to the gfalifibation : of ^ 
animal ^PJ^etites of men. This, brutal mtsconcei^ion of ttie 
td tjbtli dttdpghty is the source of macb misery to ihe fair sex, 

' i. 
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i;v -ft toot oi^V' oMldeji th6tatoppe«i^M ttoi^tftrendowinieiitstir* 

, iitot no bettor than a sort oi s^eah'ag^^bmtt*. The peoplfe of thw 
country do not know the plCaj^ires of ^^iiStocaiUc lifc> «ud indeed 
Acy cannot koow* until civiliiiatiort tttenrtile way io attain 

■'\t0Te ■' '■ 

■ ^ In 1843 while young Msglha was still a atudei^t of the 
fili^u College, his accquaintauce with Rev. K. M. Ranerjea 
corntnenced. This gentleman writes, " 1 was then. Uving, io 
Corawatlis ^uare as minister of Christ Church. He called one 
day and Introduced himself to me as a religious inquirer elrwst 
persuaded ta he a Ckrisitan, After two or three Interviews and a 
great deal of conversation, I was impressed with the belief that his 
desire of becoming a Christian was scarcely greater than his 
desire of a voyage to England, I w'as unwilling to mix up the two 
questions, and while I converse^ with him on the first, I candidly 
told him that 1 could lead him no help as regarded the second 
question. He seemed somewhat disheartened and came to me 
' less frequently after that. ♦ * * * One day I incidenUy 

mentioned to a friend of mine, high in office, the curious case of 
a student of the Hindu. College wishing at the same time to be a 
Christian and to go to England. My friend felt very much interst* 
ed in the case and cxpn>.ssed a desire of seeing the enterprising 
youth, I mentioned the fact to Dutta wlien I saw him next and 
at his own- desire I gave him a note of introduction to the g^mtlfe- 
man ! have referred to. Tiiat gentleman received him- very cof» 
diatly and gave him every encouragement in his views, and even 
Introduced him t.o Mr. Uird, then Dcpuiy Governor of Bengal. 

" Mr. Datta was subsequently baptised in the Old Church, 
by Archdeacon {afterwards Bishop) Healthy. I was present as a 
‘.cliosen witness ' at the ceremony. *It was I think early in the 

year 11143. # * * * He (Datta) must .have of hk own accorrf 

read and Reflected on the subject (the doctrines of the ChrUtian 
religion) for when he introduced him.self to me, he was, as I have 
^d, already almost persuaded to be a cbrisUstii.. l do not remem- 
ber the exact date of 'his 'entry into Bi 3 hop*^s C^ege. I fancy it 
was in the coarso of the year 1843. '.%■"* * * ■» ^14^ 

^«ed as a 'fay^edent' and the CoHeg«cIi*ige» were pak by 
h» father per month. oi?*- ^ 

^Symptoms Datta^^s poetical talent lad appeared, «lhire he 
^ a student of the Hindoo College. He. was fond of writing 
verses and at bfit baptism was sung by the congregation to 
r * ** Church o^gan an Engliirij hymm composid by hira- 
»elf far the occasion, ,B«t he never at that time in 
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wlfic^ be ?iff et ted to ia^ titter ‘ W ■ -' 

He a, person of great; mteited|»l power,— a<wiewi»sdi 
m.idifi magination, strong. in bint, ppiOioiw. ainl eratkaentt^r'ed'^'^^ 
Independent mind and very tei^i^ious of peraooal.rij^. - Tbis ' 

. brought him'jnto a momentary collision with the autlMiritiea ,iot 
^shop’s Coflege about his ' dress,* 

“ The ecclesiastical authoritres had an idea at tbat. iitMi tbat 
natives of India should not be encouraged to imitate the. EngjUi^ 
dress — the tail coat and the beaver hai> It would have been in- 
finitely better if they had not interfered with que^ions beyond 
their province-— for it was this interference which goaded a fiery 
spirit like Dat,ta‘s into an obstinate resistance. The collegiate 
costume was a black cassock and band and the square cap. Thea:e 
was nothing in these things that was peculiarly English. The 
authorities wished him to put on a while cassock instead of. black. 
Daltn said 'either the collegiate cescume or his o<t>n national dress.* 
riH' lormer not being allowed Oatta appeared in the latter — which 
u«is a white silk kaba with a coloured turban like the pleader’s 
headpiece and a shaw'l roomal worked ali over. This looked too 
much like a (aiKy dress to be held a.s suitable for a student of 
Bishop’s College. I did not * intervene ’ as you had heard I had 
no right to do so, but the senior Professor consulted me ou the 
subject saying his dress had more colours than the rainhow. I 
cannot .say that they were going to strike his name off the rolls— 
the authorities were ceriatniy annoyed. The upshot of the thing 
was that L'tatta w'as allowed to wear fire usual college costume 
which he adopted for use in college, and took to the English coat 
and beaver hat as hi.s habit in society out of college. 

“ He left College, I believe, on his father discontinuittg the 
payment of College charges, A great itiany students of Bishop’s 
College wvfe of the Pre.sidcncy of Madras, and having contracted 
.'ordia! friendship with .some of them, Datta was induced to go 
with them to Madras as an adventurer." 

Latin and Greek lormed a part of the purrjculum of study 
at Bi-shop's College. Being gifted *by ifainire. with a remarkable 
aptitude for languagf. Michael M^hu Sudan Dutt made a 
vettous progt^s in the^e two tiUhcult languages in a cbmpiMittivedy 
short time. It was here that our future poet and Unguist fiett. 
learned to pead and admire the. master singem of anciu&t (^eee 

' ■' .'llwdbtf ^rtdair;,! have already said, .was the only son. olJtgL 

.fl ,wns difficui; lor the latter under .the, circumstanashl^^ 
sever hwiiftfaiiTaectioa altogethei^ firom his s^,. a!Uio»gh he .had 
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aattooM ^ vttKglw of Mlis aaceston aitd ambraced Christisijtty. 
An aitectfonate father of a wayward cUld^ Moooshi Raj Natjada 
continued to an^ty hit son wkh his requfipito expenses at Bishop's 
College for a period of fonr years and even attempted though fruit> 
lessly his restoration to Hindu Society. At length a disagreement 
with ius father arising out of a very trivial matter readlted in the 
discontinuance of the payment of his necessary charges and put 
an end to his College career. 

He was now placed in a very critical position. An outcast 
from the society in which he was btought up from hit infancy, an 
apostate frtMn the faith of his fathers, a disobedient and alifonst dis' 
carded son of an affectionate parent, he was cast adnft in ihe 
world while scarcely out of his teens. His prospects were gloomy 
all around. But his was not the spirit to be daunted by such a 
dreary spectacle. He must ciialk out a path in hte for himself 
He therefore made up his mind to leave this province at once and 
try his (oitune in a distant part of the country, lie had no alter- 
native left him but of leax mg for Madras a^ an adventurer, with, 
some of his fellow students of that presiUeticy. 
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Sin cnAiif.t:s elUoit 

The tlecenlriliz.iti'^ii tinana" e*a?:, jicrhaps, the most betie- 
ficeiil measure •;{ Lord Mayo’s britf regime. I 'j> to his lime Uu' 
provincial gc^veriMh-nis hfUi <!i;.»ped ;;l their oen sweet will ir)to 
the imperial cxc)i(.‘<>.iet , and ^-xtravagancf. wllh its inevitable 
rosolus was nnrver,^-:!. In i8;r uamt into lone that which is 
kfunvn as Tl>e contni*'’! system : by whic ; local governments were 
allotted^ certain Tefinitc i,ums in cover the eijargts oi the chief 
departments under them, and wvre it;formed ih.d any excess on 
the dei^it side of their k<li>ci must be covered by lf)cal taxation. 
The weak point m their schem- w,is (he inelasticily of the re.sources- 
placed at the dl;,posai of the piovincia! awthorilins. This incon- 
venience was remedied in 1S78 by ihr assignment to them of the 
revenue derived from tcrta^i branches of the administration such 
as excise, stamps, law and ^ju.sCipe, and the like: the Supreme 
^Government reserving* io iiseif a share only in, the future increase 
of revenue under these heads, Thix sta;^smanJike measure in/ 
fused new’ life into the dry bone» of J^rbyincial admuiistration. 
Satraps had now for the first" lime a direct interest in economy 
and in the development of their resources. From tbi epoch of 
the oontract system, dates that steady expansion of our revenu«^s 
^'hii^bas enabled the exchequer to tneet the heavy losses entailed 
by "^the depredated rupee. 'Fhc term of contracts between 
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the Irtiperlal and Local Governments Is 6ve years ; that entered 
, into in 1883 expirlnghi 1887. To facilitate the impending reor* 
ganizatSon of finances Lorcf DufferJn, in March 1886, appointed a 
Cominitte?e of experts with power to scrutinize the Expenditure 
of every depart Oi^ nt of ific Empire and to suggest large eco- 
nomies. Mr. Elliott's va^t . xperiencc of similar functions pointed 
him out as the rnan ol a!! others lor the direction of this enquiry. 
He was, there! ore, named Chairman ol the Committee, With 
him were ’aled Sir lir*nry Cunainj^bam, Sir W. Hunter, the 
Hon ble M Kan ill' , Coloiul hilgatc and Messrs. T. Westland, 
hh^s and Hardie. I'hs vominiltee'ii, prelirnina/y labour.5 were 
facilitaled hv the appoirjtmt at of Suh-cunonittees <0 deal wifH the 
various dcpartm^'nt.;i. i-^Ltnied noie.- vvcie drawn up summarizing 
the information require'*': and siic-ns received, and \v<‘!e cir- 

culated among deje.trtmen{a! » hif fs. t»n rece{[>t oi rt plies to tin j*e, 
all persons respon.sii<lo tor < x]»ccjdirute were incited to confer 
vdth the Comnottee and clear up points td doubt, \hsits were 
joiO S*\ d^degate:; (iuju the ( oininitlec to the head quarters 
ol each government . and sitenuous eftoirs were irKidc to digest 
and sy^^iernaiize the cn<>T*i.ous toa.-^s of details wiih.in the 
limtird period alJov, cd :ho tiovornmopt India 7 he task 
proved impossible :<u>:ii}ncnl ; <"j.nd, ir* IVcnnhei the 

Committ^'C Mibniiii-sMl .1 wid*]? v»as jjcei ss.-'iriiv ihccm'iplrte. 

U is cernprisrc] in !sve. Idi.e-N of nea»“Iv a t.housand 

pages, 'j i)e fir.'t voiuu’K relrdcd lo tuc lorUiv:oniingj ronttacts 
for iS^?, file sci^nd to ilepatf mental and misceilaueous 

f xpt r.diiurc . To i'oILjvv the Comrn*tlee through the hibyrinth of 
facts and tq,\ire,^ in v\i\u h tlu ii enquiries are rteordtd Avould 
require a % olumc ; ano ji is to be feared that our leaders 
would find ii as itnhoe with “ disgufiting drv^v’-s*^*’ as Bishop 
Kernel th.i me of Lord (’larendon< That which 

shines c:>ni'piei}.'n!v tl; . • v l ».»ut is Mi. Elliott's amazing power of 
manipulating tiguus : \d nus capacity for entering into details. 
His conclusions accepted without demur trom some of 

his colleagues : Sir li (..''nTMUgham* and Mr. Ranade being con- 
ispkuous in the cxtcht and number of tht:ir protests, A large , 
ji>ajority, however, \vt accepted by the supreme government ; 
the conlracts wbu h .\re now about to expire were based on 
recomnu nddiiiosis. The annual gain to the Indian 
exchequer 5 y the i.t\ suggested was, in round figures 

} jr'iliion sterling at the rates of exchange 
in the coiir,*>o of 1887 the threads laid down byj^ 
token up by Mr.TKIiott in flit capacity of Finance 
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Cotnmisssoiiei: with Govern asent of Indin^; ^ blue*book of 
66a pages compiled by him discusses the Subjects untouchcii oy 
the defunct Committee- The insight v hich the three volumes afft>rd 
iiito the mechanism of administration iu British IndKa lead u» to 
question the universal applicability of Count Oxenst;iern*» views 
as to the little wisdom shown in the art of gavbrUTncnt* We are 
most of us too prone to accept the noiseless working of the state 
machiru* as a matter of course , and to ignore the vast amount of 
skill and labour it involves while we lay the utmost stress on the 
failures which must beset the course of every human institution. 

* Mr. Eiliotrs Committee dragged many anomalies and some abuses 
to the liglit of Jay. !t is tolerably certain however* that no other 
empire in the world has ie%s to conceal or would have borne so 
fully a pien ing xcrutiiO - 

flardly had Mr. KlhoU completed this err he was called 
nporj hy DMfo’rai to Assume ihe porlioiit» o( Public Works 

Minislf'!’^ tor ''^irh is the Mtml>cr of Council who has this 

great ci^'pi.rtrru r*! hi his charge. E'ery high oflicial W'ho has illiis* 
trat^d this office hai- liad his perulia’^ Itobby. Mr. Elliott’s bent 
Uy strongly towards our railway sys^tem 'Diere was duuhtiesa 
in \t> coni])lio?ii(H! mechanism and the imnmrise variety ot 
fu bnomic <j\jest.iotn. which its working invedves that appealed io 
hi,” fievcr^'lv pia«. ti<‘al intad aiid to hi^: instincts a botn admiuistra* 
tor, lianiiy had he l.tken hU val (‘ouncii than he thfew 
himseU wuh character vigour i'lt.o the great controversy of 
private public #s*ilerp?'i'/.#' railw.ivs, d'he qo*>otion i> de.s- 

lined to exert vast an influence on the history of civiU?.atian 
that a bnef rctiospcet of its phases may not be out of p!ac:e. Eng- 
land, the mother of railways, was at the lime of their birth per* 
mealed with the doctrine of Statesmen ar>d eco* 

TiOTnists were for the most port agreed that the functiotit c5f the * 
state stopped at the preservation of ordej^ and that the fu Host scope 
should hft given to the impulse they were pleased to term “ en- 
lightened seU-interest.'' There vvas much in our past history wh>cb 
juatified thfs view. Oqr cojfiiincroe, and indeed our Empire 
hhd been the slow evolution of private enterprise, llenoc Iv- 
activity which was the reverse oi masterly characterixed thr 
of the state as regards the wondrou.s discovery. The ^ 

constructing new lines was allowed to become a bone 
tion between rival promoters whose struggles for hr Ute 

courinr and, before Parhamentary Committee 
the ttrnlal cost of our railw^aysrand has left -England wHh a 
.marred by maiiy . serious delects. O^jr. was 
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ISmk Urnted Stai«s» where tCOfOmo n^fles of ndl^Ays are ie the wndi 
of 600 iMiyate companie*'- WMh few exceptions the tine* ere 
pioited by unscrupulous wirepullers Who pile up vast fortunes dt tiw 
edpeupe of a long-suflering puhlte. In Italy the Government haa 
endeavoure*} ^0 keep private enterprise under some control by 
granting coitcesstons to competing lines throughout the length of 
the peninsula ■ but it is understpod that most of them have com* 
bined against the common enemy — the traveller, the imwchant and 
the producer. The springs of authority are stronger in France ; 
and the state has rest ivcd to itself the option of purchasing many 
existing lines, which arc at present under private management . 
French railways are pi overbial for combining a maximum of charge 
with a ininimum of spi'cd and accommodation- In northern and cen* 
tral Europe, on the other hand, the state, from motives connected 
with ■strategy, has retained a firm grip on the railway network. 
The result has full}' iu‘.tified this policy. The zone system, by 
which railways having termini at a common centre are divided 
into sections over which coaching and goods charges arc identical, 
must revolution i?c the working of lines throughout the world. 
Its success has been demonstrated in Austro- Hungary, and it 
is only possible where railways are owno,d by the state. Though 
much divtr ily of piactkc still prevails puWic opinion is slowly 
veering round towards the theory that the enormous powers now 
nccess.irily vcstetl in companies can only be successfully wielded 
by the governing power . The splendid success of our postal and 
telegraph system has opened men's eyes to the advantage of state 
conliol over nuMhocis of inland locomotion. We are beginning 
to doul*t the wisdom of the old war-cries. PnligEtcned self- 
interest is oiten synonymous with selfishness; and /I mW- 
with a criminal abnegation of the first duty oi a state — ^the pro- 
tection of the weak agam^ the knavery and strength of the 
•strong. Mr. Elhult, therefore was in sympathy with modera 
thought when he piunoilhred strongly against, the surrender of 
our'tmpire to the r..ilway promoters. A patient trial bad indeed 
tteen given to pmatf nanagerntyit and it had been found wanting^ 
AUahes;onditions u xt .sary for ecopomital working were absent- 
* division ot responsibility, and close supervision ate tibd 

,, /I. B. C of jail way management. Ncitber was pofisiblff 

of Plreciors .‘.iiiing 6,000 mil^S' away; always rtsaifkr to 
ji|p good-will )> their subordinates by t^ctionin^ mettt- 
-.yn|p j^ expei>ditur»-. than to seek the best {ntem^ of their tdittre* 
"BnKgbti nol st Ii* 3 oterest'' in railway tnanagemenyNtkes 
unfair compotilioo, Of such devices «S the lowevhlait 
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iAi4el«4)tl«i! fl>« loogbft **^^i^** 'Hio io|niM^ Uivf 

k’Kilii'wt be remedied by sta^,ib^ttol, M bws 

^iMfedeia thbt dijweiteb to t$Sj t wbea {k|ipa^kdu|^,^ ImpiMc «o 
tbe l^fbed^kl comftttbies' » sdiedele «if etiilonw t^tbtdibft i|bd 
mtiilttio {;o(>d«»^ rates. It was {mstraf^ by ft decbdntlft^ «m the 
jpait of the E. I. R euthorittes to the eiect that tb«^ reterred to 
themselves the right of varying the clftssificaUoa as Uteir iiiteteska 
miglit demand. Two years later a fierce contest b<i^an betsveeft 
line and the new Indian Midland. The Cawnpore irafilc Wftft 
the aim of each ; and the former company sought by every weans 
in its power to force it through the longer * lead,' vt 4 Jabalpntf 
The Government, after taking the opinion of eminent conosel, de> 
cUned to interfere for the protection of^ exporters. During the 
term of office of Sir ("harlcs Elliott (he had at last obtained the 
long deserved dt&tlnction of KCS.I) a half-hearted step in ibb 
direttion of control was forced on the Indian govemwebt by the 
home autboiitles Under instruction from the Secretary rtf StatO 
an Act (I of 1890) uas passed vihich provided for the appMOtwent 
of a commission <0 settle disputes between rival companies. It 
is very doubtful, however, whether this imitation of English prftcricn 
will be aught but a dead letter in India The companies here 
can fall back on their contraiHs and evade compliance with epy 
decision which a commission might arrive at as regard* rates. 
One is driven to the conclusion that the State can exercise po 
efficient control over a vast commercial railway in privide hands. 
Companies must be suffered to prey on each other or cowbuH) 
against the public till the evil grows too, great for bearing. TtMi 
question of the construction of railways is intimately cen- 
peeled with then management Oui policy in this respect was 
till Sir Charles Elliott’s regime, marked by a sit^lar abfenct^ 
of consistency, aod, indeed of common sense The older lines 
were built on leaps 111 the English market raised by the glittering 
bait of a gold guarantee so heavy that ifuwehoiders were cob> 
tent to rest op their oars, *c<i tain that whether their lines 
. vrere well or ill ^naged Ihc capital invited would always bring 
fcimndsomeretimt. Though this «yste|s W been justly exple^r* 
ed ibe intenests of dm tai^-pa>cr on mpfwffianoil^ 

ehcdsum Of late years, sftori^ced by ther-^inaOiafer of new Unes to 
priWe wanageweot oit most inrquiuhle When *tli« Coun.* ^ 

, tdlfiwre alloyred. a {fe^lhaAd, as w thd of the ptifcha»^«| 
Rebilhbai|d and the cohibnietion of the Andim, 
ft ^ befftr bargain has aecered Sir 
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f^iptt’* AUUtsde M regard*; ronatructioa wu tegtcal eneitf b. WiH^ht 
th<| coitapletion ol the East Court 4M>d tbe AHain«ObitiN)fOllC 
linot^ the trunk system of this ISihpire vriU be lairly eomplete; etidf 
braarhes, or .feeders, mil siooe remaiu to be embarked on. It !• 
preferable tkat such woiks should be undertaken by the govern- 
moot or public bodies under governmental control on capital 
borrowed with the Secietary of State's guarantee* But the interest 
must be payable in silver and the guarantee must not exceed three 
per cent. If pnvate promoters are U'llUng to accept these terms 
there is abundant room for them ; for government has its hands 
fall and the new, fledged public bodies have at present neither the 
means nor the knowledge to fit them for great enterprizes. The 
function of the constriii tors must, liowe\ ei , cease a ith the com- 
pletion and equipment of the new lines. Experience has shown 
that trunks tan work brsnehes more economically than the latter 
can work for themstlves Theicfure feedtr^ should be leased out 
to lines with which they are connected at a fixed proportion of 
their government earnings. Fift) per cent, is a ratio which is fair 
to all concerned 

The battle of the gauges is a minor phase of the railway 
cotitroversy. fh*- broad gauge, so called— 5’ 6” — is that which 
finds most f.ivour a( home and it has be cn adopted on most of 
our trunk lines Wuhout piuuunncing pos'litdy fur the metre 
gauge or underrating llir evils ot a break, Sir Charles Elliott, to 
judge trom his public tiUcranues, looks with fa\ our on a system 
which favours extreme chtapness of construction and protects the 
permanent way troin the wear and tear of heavy engines and 
high speeds. The question of breaks is another burning one in 
the railway world After directing a series of elaborate experi- 
ments Sir Charles blliotr has pronounced in favour of the vacuum 
■Hireak, influenced by 'ts greater simplicity and the power it possesses 
of bringing a tram to a complete stop without the rntermittency 
in working needed m the case of its rival, thb Westinghouse. 
These breaks havr*, therefore, beer^ fitted to dll the N R, trains 
ud to those on thu BBS and Oudb atyf Rohilkund which carry 
^mtkils. Here, at least, governmedf management is in advaoee of 
ot may private comp.my in India. 

But onr subject i-, someriiing more than a mere theorist. 
B*Si^ fqrnmlattog a policy to goviro the relation* of the state 
eoierprize he devoted close peraonal aitefxtion to, the 
. deeep^tdri ol net- worlft^ lines. Projects e«ibFaci^^|4i64 

p{ |)4s>manait way, begun before hit i»fm ol WtnLf 

ojlfqplhleil'^bring Ttvfive egglogfitittg w! 



rnii^iimMliitm^ troM i^bidr IiiiM»» t«MMi»ir 

l$jfk 1)11^4 ^CVv liHqpijiii W «ikfii]lm(|lpiMi ltd ndKtdd bi« 

SnYvn^ U i8 noMt wdl« tmAdr««f; 

‘Ittia jhpt IX «{ Ibem tibe |^b» xad wtrdM^^ it tlb^ 

ckbtX^ bin fvtBctwoa «• poblne works mlxbrtnrr « 

Tboni^ rsiiwiiijra wore evKlently Sir Iiok^> tlMi b- 

Unmsis of ibeb riv«is, tk« canals* were {ilX< negleetedl. 'TiMb new 
systens oame mkiier constniction. TbefirsiJi the Berynr Cxikl 
in the hb^s Presidency , a splendid work from ad engineerinif 
pcdnt of view, but one which is not likely ho bring a larger area 
then at present under cultivation. The second is that known as 
the Sirsa and Chenab Canal, The Panjab nlone of Indian pro* 
Vinces possesses evciy factor nec rssary to the success of arCifIciel 
waterways. It is a dry and thirsty land, in spite of its bisteric 
rivers Good water runs to waste, while acres untold lie faHovr 
for wrant of it. 1 he sturdy peasantty have turned their spears tO 
ploughsharsa and bring to bear on cultivation the dogged detmrmi* 
nation with which they once fought for the Khalta, In Bengal > 
proper, with the srole exception of South Behar, irrigation ' 
means of canals has been a failure Other provinces art either 
well provided already or enjo> chinatic condition which render 
canals superfluous That the grand scheme connected writh the *' 
Jhelam, which has, been surveyed and has received the sanctioo: 
of the Sccictary of State, should still hang Ere in the absence of 
allotted funds i*, deeply to be regretted in the interests of Upper . 


India. 

The personal equation is of the Erst importance to the smooth 
woricing of so vast a department as that of Public Works Whep, 
Sir Charles Elliott took his seat in council the civil branch wax 
seetbing with discontent Loud ^complaints were heard on att^^ 
sides of retarded promotion and undue preference shown to 
Royal Engineers, The first grievance ii a veiy real one. 
attempt had ever been made to asccttahi the strength at which . 
the staff of eopneers* must be miUntaiaod or to adjust recruit^' 
nsenti. Ute witdoat guesses at, Indian idiitirenqteais wett made : . 
and when Coup««*e Hifi College was ss^t no loot the annual supply | 
of young civil ongincers was fixed at fi%, tn xSf 4 M4«w*r tha^j 
were faMWi^NHf tMs an, Indian cawm r. Sir Cbarfes Eitlott^^ 
enquiries aa to sOal Weds of oB jltxoehqa of the P. W, . 
iwpdtodrn doubt flakfiw iUff, mtclnsive ofr 

should lt^%ppLiamf to fyt officers.; 
hhmdd eBgia«to|p''VAflB^^ compatsUods^. 

WMftiA IML tiMr4n«t Mea aanualiy to |ii^ 
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vacanci<?$ caufted by deaihs and retirftnieots among the latteir- ttilf 
of j these will in ’futur#‘ be Sfif^lied by Coopcr^s Hill and Half hf 
Indian colleges or recnytcil from deserving subordinates, 0nde^ 
this* arrangcm^JHl the utility ot Cooper’s HRl appears open to grave 
d<vubt. 1 h Indifjn lriy-))av<T has every right to protest against 
the niuintenaruu of an r?cpensivc establishment at home which 
turns out a dozen vnuhij enginoers annually A vast impetus 
Would be given to (cchinral education in this country were twelve 
addition u aj-jpolutmcnl*- in the upper grade ul the P. W. Depart- 
ment allotted to fanoidates trom our engineering colleges, The 
other ground lor diMConlent among the dvil engineers has less 
foundation in t There had doubtless been an undue w'eight 
given to t.xt and pleasaM manners in selecting int;n for the 
secretariat and the ('onsnlting Enointer’b bnuirhts. On the other 
hand no dispassionate ohst fvei < an doubt that these qualities are 
conspicuous in the prodatis of Woolwich and Chatham. Outside 
these v'ery small section^? Ihtre is really no ground to suspect 
partiality in the authorities for Royal Engineers. The department 
is divided into seveial wholly disiinct branches — those of Road, and 
Buildings; Inigatior an<i Railways. An officer who has cast his 
lot in with the first nuiy find his coevals in other lines have 
distanced him , and that owing to no fault of his own. But in« 
equalities of promotion must always arise whett a profession 
affords and careers so (U\ejse. It is precisely the same with the 
regular aran. In one regiment a captaincy isr reached in eight 
years, in another a suKiltcrn may pine for sixteen ere reaching 
the proximate goal of his .mibition. The grievances of the civil 
engineers arc, therefore either incurable or illusory: but where 
palliation vAas possilile it was secured by Sir Charles Elliott’s 
anxious care tor the interests of the lesser subordinates. 

In November i ^90 .sir Charles. Elliott received the offer from 
Hbord Lansdowne of th^ l.n atenart Governorship of Bengal, which 
was about to be vdcabd, by Sir Sieuart Bayley. He hesitated 
long ere he accepted Ihf thorny crown. Difecultics which would 
have dismAyed a less \ij;orou» mind hay before him. Bengal, as 
• jte toW the guests at a hTeweJ! dinner given by the covenanted 
adrvh'e to its retiiing chief, is second ^only to Russia in the 
demand !t tnakes on the aclministrative* faculties of its ruler. He 
new to the Provinre, and unknown to nine-tenths of-his 

liem far he justified the expectations of his frieSSs 
must be,dUcuss/'d at that date, vfhidk Bengal hop^ h yet 
J when he shall seek the ell-eaitied repose of private life, 
tive too iieiti the events VI hicH have followed on his accession to ^ 

if ^ 
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We l<dFt out hotel, my brother and m^lf, io a cab, A 
‘S-30 in the midst of a pelting; shovrer that had coamfkiftced 
with early dawn and showed no signs of abating. The streets (Bntn* 
’bay j looked like small in ulets, and none but people who ran against 
time like ourselves wet e to be seen in them The shop windows 
stood carefully barred with here and there a light dimly visible 
through the glass panes giving a vivid view of the inside. The 
grim haU'Wet porters at the doors reduced thirir volume to the 
lowest possilde compass and sat within the fold<> of their weather* 
worn great coats and looked hopelessly at the sky between the 
intervals of their dog>s]eep. The wdre-housoi» near the doOk had 
not a man about them and stood with bolted doors and barred 


windows as a visible protest against the ceaseless laiij. 

Hall an*huur's drive through this splashing lain brought us 
to the ship’s side and we got straight-way on deck. My trunlm 
were taken downstairs by the ship’s servants and having taken 
leave of my brother I began a sit<.nl survey of my surroundings. 
The boat was a small one of about 3,000 tons burden and in spite 
of the new riggings and fresh canvas with which she had been 
decorated showed decided signs of her aitfii^uity her uncanny 
engines and imperfect cabin accommodation. Our ci^>taifl wax ks 
old as his ship, rmall and somewhat flabby for a sailor, with a spt 
of teatwresv which indicated no human virtue or vice in excess. 
He was irritable through the combined effect of chronic dysp^lHda 
and recent seu-sicknoss, and spoke In. short sentences with 
(Questionable grammar and undeniable bad sense. 

Ofl going to xny 1 abm I was tnet by* a >Goanese servant 
' ;ii^ nty thinpe in order and no sooner he saw me tl 

.stppf^ wo« sHtha hf-ai ty boWi Qooi mornit^i 

’ your ‘room , TfSiy comfoi table, no lights now, more lights #o^j|i|i||tb 
porthole opent.itt o’clock, IJir, 1 
Sir.” '’Bov’’ was over 50 if a day; 

LltimHist I wui. \t;y gla^ Htai he was Mf 

Wgood friends, on the way. . Hs satd 
" «li genllewej)« my ple«s^ me 





loMi^ ^ At 


„t# ,|;i|at W| Ui^ roofljii^&.t 0 o ikfk, Oi* M too 
preii^p|»# to^adtmtt irf.,Ap 
^ ^ 8 t ftsle«||^ IS^ I 00 $ 

^Hj^.iditinlf JMie fih« iltiteflit tovet* of {ixn^f tihi'pttljll^ 

i|[^^ liltjr Ati a (tij^AACa of about s Of $ niito« froffl m 9« It tlK|p<a 
4i$ftia) p«>!i|wct,-- 4 way from homo aft^ ffl®iwl*» atek bptfe \n bbdy 
aftci atoao in my cabin. I nra$ tkibking if I «houl4 

yfejJt tiic shores of my native land I was m this mood for not 
mote Upm half an Ipur when all on a sudden I felt as if something 
was creOpiAg about the lower part bf my abdomen. Iwniat 
sea before but 1 was never sea>vick, and I tbobgbt it was mdy a 
fancy generated by my reading of sea-sickness immediately befone 
the commencement of the voyage. I looked through Ute port- 
hole and (>aw the brave old sinp gallantly riding against a heavy 
gale from the south. But each time that it mounted above the 
wave and sank down almost immediately below it, I began to fool , 
worse and worse, ttU there remained no doubt in my mind thdt I 
was sick, and old Solomon came in with his ominous bucket- th 
his kind but ^jueer way he said “ Champagne, Sir, Steward got Sir, , 
one glass Sir, and you all right Sir/* and he offered me his ticket 
and pencil. He made a wry face, however, when I ordered iced 
lemonade instead, but carried out the order promptly enough. 
From the sounds that came from the neighbouring cabins 1 could 
perceive that I h^d companions in my new misfortune and to that 
eaten t it was a comfort. I asked Solomon to shut my door and' 
to leave me to myself Ho promptly s»d “ them engiitmt very; 
noisy lellers" and left roe alone. I remained sick till about to P,M., 
and then fell asleep, but when 1 rose the next morning I felt perfect.^, 
ly well. Since that day I never had sea-sickness again. 

Prom Bombay to Colombo the distance is about poo miles, 
and you do ft in a little more than 3 ddyn and nights. Our course 
was a soutiteHy one and we sailed idongside of the Western 
at a diatance of from 10 to so milot of the main land, 4 ^ 
al^mg tile coast you see small country grafts manned by natiyt 
liidtrormea f^bg out to sea and their nets with gre^ 

'* thA‘hal«nid katkpwr below R^lilljpkf with the thuydshiflj 
^ addle ial{|'«id^ng or lemd»|^' ihe distaipt aad 

>jsjpdld«;4l!^ose$ on tike ^ilhop, the lyat^^pk^vegetadon covet tag 1 %' 

edt combiaiah|>i^o it a mos^ pictut^gtod 
htttdnOfgW. From lo^ *^#5 



■ and n^che4 Colombo jMi^’On th*/ ;ji)ii'-,4iiij5?'?J^i^^- 

^' foa aa'bave-$«en Colots^-dfdiittg/ii^'lboQsobbs CbiimM; 
faiied to notice the ivonderfoli atren^ ^f the sea»>ira1l 
town'. " It u ijiade of Ituge '.•}«£» b('' st^e, 

«b4 extend^ to nearly a mile into the sea. Tbe 'WMEvea Uudrei#.^" .• 
by a strong M. C. wind strike incessantly agtdnst it and n^ : 

able to bfeak it rise to a hei^t of about 30 to 40 ieet above it 
and then fall heavily on the other side and melt into the smooth 
lake-like harbour below the town. It is a wonderful achievement 
of engineering art and is by itself well worth a visit. As the 
English boat had not yet reached the harbour, word was sent to us 
that we could go on shore and amuse ourselves till evening. But 
I u^as too ill to profit by this indulgence. All I -could do was to sit 
pn deck and look at the town which was less than 500 yards from 
where we had anchored and watch the boats full of trades-people 
and idlers who S(.K>n came along.side of and boarded us without . 
ceremony. It was such a motely crowd • The boys in rafts jump- 
ed into the sea to pick up the 2 and 4 anna bits that were thrown 
from the ship into the sea .and never failed to bring them up to the 
admiration of every body in the ship. The Buddhist priests in 
yellow dhoti and chadder, iheir hair, beard and moustadie clean 
shaven ; the more respectable tradesman with his leathern box of 
jewellery; atid the non-descript crowd behind, some shaven, 
others with flowing beards and hair; here a sugar-loaf bat pitch- 
forked on a knotted pigtail, there another in an English suit of 
clothes with an orthodox pugri half-covering the sandal wood 
mark of a Vai.shnava, soon made the scene more lively than a 
pjrposely got up show. Almost every mao differed from bis 
neighbour in everything except in that cementer of all discordan- 
ces— the motive of gain. The boys made you throw your 4 anna 


bits into the sea ; begging priests asked you for alms for the eternal 
welfare of your sou! be getting Nirvana in the excitement of the 
hour; the half -naked bo.amen coaxed yo<n to come on shore to sec 
the beauties of the to-an ; whilst the men witji the jewellery cases 
flaked you witii a tbou.saud oaths iO»^rdfit by, the ruinous sates tl^ 

. were being forced to make. One of this last fraternity seeiaga * 
flfcely bird trt Reecf :p the person of the only Indian on ’beafd , ; 

■ came uip to- ine with .-i g'-ave but confiding air and confidexttkidfy' - 
,'ifoirited me Wthe smok-.ng r lom, wbfchwasnow empty and to have ~ 
a at.shis valuable-.. "The people about. Cbiondio. 

ntotorioiiiS robbers" b'T .said “ nnd the 8hij>s’ people no bett^^f/. f V. 

hdnest, man did not wanrto be faterrupted^.j^ 
net cf>illde0i^g bis victim, asfd I did all I (TOuldj by look and actwh, * 



tiD> When we reluclK-d 

^ he fcxdie^ rottnd IdmMtf *i# If to be sure lh«t the 

rebbete did net leliow him, end beckuttinK^ bie to take n eent in Hie 
eeunr Mttent on elnbemtel;^ tp'ttntoii j^e wmpfibtgs of hU>bM* 
th$B teoh « tittle time and he improved it faf adclng me kll tdrtM 
of <|ttci>tioAs about Hantllton St Co., Cook end Kelv^, Orr amd Sonn, 
end e number of other Indian feWeiiera, ei if he uma on the beat 
ot terma with them, and he made nu doubt that I waa one of their 
eateemed patcona. He (ben drew out from a Morocco caae a 
bracelet and some rings He gave me the history of each article 
as be showed it to me. The bracelet belonged to the wife of one of 
the richest planters, but they were iu adverse Circumstances and wore 
selliog off privately at a great sarriiire ; each ring had its sepsAte 
history ; one I remember came Irom Brasil and the biggest official 
magnate had all but secured H when my friend by a clever ma- 
noeuvre secured it {i>r himseli. 1 touked at him ail the time iu silent 
admiration, and if he stopped tu recover his breath { set him 
agoing by asking him for further p.irticttlars stories. My 

friend, after having exhausted ins breath and his Stock of English 
together, blandl) asked me which oi the things he would select 
for the Bora-Sahib, i.e , inysell. I said 1 would have them all, they 
were so good, only I had not the money for them The beggar 
now lound out that I had seen through his trick and manhed off 
wiUiont furtiict ado. ( )ii coming out of the mom I found another 
passenger beset by one ot these hafptes who demanded Rb son 
for wh.it d good judge allerwatd derUo’d to lie a piet c ut glass 

C’ltoinbo is a .small town extending from Nojth to .South ; the 
residence of Araby Pasha and one or two Government buildings 
excepted, the rest of the houses arc roofed with tiles. The forest 
of rocoanut tiecs that you see *811 around gives the piaCe 
its only claim to.picruresqueness that one reads so much of in 
books of travels 

The next morning onj^joing on deck we saw the Coromandrl, 
a mneh larger boat with a 'ot •< p.i*snngets sUeding at anchor on * 
our right hand, Suclj of ns le boWt for Australia were told 
. tobfercadybyu am. to get into tbeF- andO's stc.sm laUTid.' 
which would come to take us to the Coromandel, At the appointed 
boor oW Solomon brought my lugg.ige into the steam-launch and 
left me with aitefnate vollies of ‘God* bring you back all right,. 
Sir, and ourkkts oatha and mrscs at Mte Slngalese^porters who., 
- ojftMocted the passage to the 'aunch ' 

"The Coromandel was a larger bed^^more recent cnr-stractiitbip 
and had for p.w3eogers a IfooUIy nuibl^jPbf Engli i. gi n‘h nu i 



b«»i^ a French fftn^' j^ha w«th b(Mte4 for Md^mittie.'' 
t^e olSeera jrete, airiihout % 'iifikfgl^ 

vfm «4uoa^ed< 1 made th$ «Ci)ii;»l^aiicf of «, few AuiApjlntt 
g«f>|temen cn their b«cjr1|r^^ at itiiio«ra94 

tafoat ^ ^. . ,* 1 

Wr left Colontba at about 5 M. oa the jUi Aajgfust On our^ 

' way, the oqly iatt<] that wr saw wiere the two aiwaU isJah^e called 
the Cocos, prob,ibIy from the tact that they were HtefalJy itudded 
with cocoanut trees. On inquiry I learnt that their area was fcioo 
small to admit of thcii b**ing eoloniaed. An army of sea-gulls 
had taken advantage of the situation and bad built their neats in 
every chink and crevice, and as we passed within a n>de of the 
iafond greeted us with their plaintive cries and hew round and 
round the ship. We crossed the Kqualor on the morning of the 
1 4th. The chief officer asked me at breakfast if 1 knen titat king 
Neptune was coming on board and if 1 nas not going to do 
homage to him. At hrst 1 took it for a joke, but later on I found 
that every one '4m board was talking about it, Evry one was 
being asked if he had ever crossed the Equator before, and all 
those who had not were being told to be ready to pav homage to 
king Neptune at i? p M when his Majesty would be on board. 1 
wasi, of course, one ot ihcnt, and though sick offered to do what 
was wanted il the rest ot the passeiigeis would do the same An 
unfortunate fracas spo''t the sport so far .as the s.iIoon passengers 
were concerned, Iml at the appointed hour we saw a number of 
young men among vt lit.* and class pa.sscngers doing full justice to 
the sport by first smearing their faces with coal dust and kcio.siae 
oil and then pitching one another into huge c&nvas tanks hlfod 
with brine. To while away the time we bad sea-quoiU, cricket 
wUh rope balks, singing debates, and a newspaper m front of the 
second salorm in w'hich the passengers criticised each other with 
more energy than politeness. 1 occupied myselt mostly with 
reading and having a quiet chat with some of the passengers. 

Between Colomhu and Albany wc saW shoals of fiying 
fAjrriads of phoPpher'''.c< nt insects^ packed thickly on the surface 
ot the sea and giving it ihr appearance of a burning prairie. Off 
^tfie Cooos we saw a .v der sprout — a column of water and w«(k^ 
vapour riitiim; by some my >tcrioas pouter hitherto tindiscover^ by 
sci^nee to an immense height and moving aln^st at right m^es 
; to the «di»p*s ^ursc. l■ie^.des the above natural vwmdeia, the-fajd'd 
^aage o^ t^wnate that you feel is very pieasaet at hegiatt]^. 

' It wa$ pqsitjitely hot when we left Bombay; Vl gradoaliy eopfod to 
'wUntowhere about ffo* by the time we reached Ctdotabo. tbe lh«r-l 
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fMi<iSii»»y>«tcty mikShr at t3b« $ a ^ij| ff''i^|t . 0" «ir r«iidkd 
t% ^ Oti»f» ii«iti^ to tiiiak 

«f it wotilil W^ety l«)t »t Bot 

it ^Iwi »<»(• It latdW *lniio»k,4l*'«f»ol» ^ 
ym 1^i<}eA of « mhijr day at Rpipar It dfdder^ 
djjp wo aear«d tha coiOaunaot aad by tibotioiibate wWtWbdays 
«# ASi«»y w« bad to lay by oar %bter cUrtbca and to tahio to wt 
ghw«s Oad coaifintert. 

Wa entered Oeoirge's Soaad at aboat 9 a*ii. on tbe moi'ning^ of 
iba 17th August, the first ildng you see m entering ibo Souod 
a quantity uf rocks scattered here aad there, rising abmytly 
from the nttd<!t of the sea, which the waeas have for ages t^n 
unsuccessfully trying to submerge or wash away, Sbme of thise 
are bare and bald whilst others, specially ai you appitmcli tha 
mam land, are co«<^rcd with rank grass and a small stuidy bnnh* 
wood peculiar to the country A few more miles of this per- 
petual baitK‘-h<ld bt tween land and watet and you begin to Ihtd 
a seriei, of 1 ocks nsiug on both sides of you, j^ing you an idea 
of sailing ap a nvei. On the seei-face of these rocks have been 
built snug little houses inhabited mostly by fishermen, and as you 
approach them you hnd a rlu'iter of heidthy ebildrea runnihg nut 
from them to sec the ship. We entered the small lafcetike^ bay 
below Albany at about ro-30 A M. and had not cist anchor many 
minutes when we were boarded by the P and O steam launch bring, 
mg a whole bo«t of cubtom.house officials who came on board to see 
if any goodi or passenger*) were to land at Albany, but as we had 
none of < Iiher tiiey bought a lot of plantain for theioaelvmi and 
went avay Thtn began a regular traffic with the shore, ^HaMn, 
women and UuldrCn coming in shuaU to Steam launches which 
came regularly every half an hour, they entered the difp without 
ceremony, peeped into the cabins, eyed the breakfast tabks, 
stared at me m pretty much the same style as one wontd do at a 
new animal la the Zoo, and when they had satisfied their Curiosity 
by an emstnination of the whole ship they d>*de their purchases 
of plantains (they called (.hem Sananahv) «nd went home in the 
laoathes that had broui^t in fresh battles (d sight>seers and 
bahfinah put^asem idee themselves, > %r this time 1 had 
tomi* fhe nove% of bding stared at, m f j^ed a party of the 
pthw^mrs whowerrgningtohave astrell^rimgh the town A 
ftw ihttta^tMih brought ys^ipa idw pier la^ess than 
kisliiite^tis^yidar’five fliiiaa|«e' walk frodflfiilbb and yotf hre in the 
IwMili A H^sasstiBi on the>’ < bi t fi | ka i rd declivity of the,* 

tddtd dfodd tflikkh eurroudd Hy on three 
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and its pr^&ent extent cAnr^t be more than a ?qware mile. Tlie 
s^treets have first been Jaid out mostly at right abgtes wStfc 
other and the intcrvcnji)^> land has becfi parcaUedout im mtttiy 
p\^i^ ach to b/* given to a new family as it comes ip. The present 
popnldiion crannot b** more than 5^000 or 6,000 The Australia 
bank and the K. C. Onu^-d are perhaps the best buildings) the 
rest of the private consisting nwstly of wooden cottages, 

small but tidy looking jull of <hiidren and lumber* The baick 
yards, as a ruU, cot ^c!lLed a small vegetable garden wth cab** 
hages and r<udiflo^\^‘is growing luxuiiantiy, whilst in the court- 
yard grared luood marcs and cows, ami well -grown poultry, the 
whole lot under tlie care of a huge mastiff which lay lazily on the 
beautiful grass» ihal grew everywhetc The men, as a rule, were 
well- built robust fellows with bushy hcanls and tyebrows aiid 
wanted but a dark mghl and a lantern to play Guido baukes to 
perfection It being a Sunday, no business was going on at the 
sliojx- but the M*gu fioard^ in front of £»ome of them were charac- 
teristic enough One ia% ‘'Kangaroo and Opposum skins bought 
here at the highest pric<* ; another promisfd to sell spirits in retail 
at wholesale rates , a third <^ffcred to do something et^ually unlikely 
for cash iHt nail H vit>g '*donf the town, voru of us stiolled 
out amongst the be Ids which outside it Here you sec the 
luxuriance ol Ausl alian vogotatjoiu The soil looked like a light 
alluvium, wdth hetn* and there a trace of disintegrated bnie-stone 
day* The grass wiib beautilui long juicy leafs grew on every bit 
of untuUivaled soJ, while small thorny bushes rose here and there 
uith tiny yellow tlowcis that were altogether new to us. Almost 
every thing in the shape of vegetable was in flower, and none of 
the treen and shiubs belonged 10 the Old Woild* Rut we were 
limed to leave by a r c and we had to burr) hack to our wooden 
prison on pain oi be left to shift for ourselves, and none of us 
was enthusiastic iq brave such a fate. So we left tlie port 

amidst the waving ol hats from the cuslom-hpose officers and 
started tor Adebiiui 'J'hc European passengers said that tire 
weather w^as ddicioualy cool and %howiNi their appreciation-*^SO 0 e 

a i them at least— bv pitting less soda in their pegs-^y the 
^e word peg was ui7*« amongst them. But ] who had pasniied 
thf best portion of ru} '•'e with the thermometer over 90 and VW 
tufferUig from weak ihoogU it was a UtUe too cool la 

jkiet^ it wiSs cold for me. Bnt that was a matter of taite^ ^ 

. After 4 days and ui^di^s of wind and tain and intefiAO cold, 
wo anchored Wow pou Largs on the morning of atstv { Every | 
body who was not sick* jumped iuto the steam that 
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A mmm$ ijKa* m At/sruAifA. 

«M9lie fW) »ii4 m gat into tlif te«|(f tiuM. w^a kept 

rakdjf t» tlia OMiiis to Adelac^e* |i*lf«aa<liour'« dtnvit 
iMpntjil^ tlie tovm we went o»l tp it in nght «tjr)e‘ 
Alter finiiMag the lew ftwrchasee that 1 to aia)te» 1 got ia^o 
a temi cor iui4 ••tw the whole town lor tho wety moder^ »4 npo of 
or 90 . (t U sitaated on thr •leawNMi aide at a Ipw roogp 
of lilUt and la divided into the North and the South town ^ a amoll 
rivnlet which waa aJtooai dry at the time I aaw it. The atoeeta 
were broad and well keptt and the foot patha atongskie of them 
were made of wbittfch gravel cemented with lime which gave them 
• a very neat appearance. The roadsides were careluHy planted 
with Eucalyptus and ptne, but gtavelly soil made the treoa rather 
stunted and knotty The botanical garden of Adelaide^ said to 
be one of the Iwst in the world, is situated in the North tpwn, 
but ail the priDCtpal shops and offices are in the South toivn. But 
It IS time that we leave Adelaide and start for Melbourne. 

We weighed ancho** at about a p M on the aist and reached 
Wilitam's Town on the enurning of the ijrd August and found a 
tram ready on the pier to take us to Melbouine. Under the 
guidance of the agent oi one of the earlier Companies of Meh 
bourne 1 got down at the Collins' %treet station and entered 
a tram car to see the place. There are neither hotses nor 
steam-engines attached to these cars and they are worked under 
the Cidde system The Cable consists of a strong wire-rope 
passing under ground through the middle of the road and the rai 
IS so contrived as that the pressing of an iron rod atta< hes it to 
the cable and makes it move with the metal rope while a counter 
movement ut the handle disengages it and 1t>rings it to a stand 
still. At first sight you are at a loss to discover the motive power 
which moves the car and yon leel'the agreeable sensation of 
cqvering distance wttiliout effort as you occupy onr of the seats on 
the uncovered portion of the car From your position you see 
the tall and beautifully woc(re4.biiildings, consjsUng of shops, public 
offieoo. and ware-houses, on both sides of you They arO built 
of large alaba of grey and blue (tone worked to a smoothness 
that is not to he seen m any of our principal cities. The Museum, 
the Public Ubnirpi the new Parliament house, the University 
butldinj^i And some of bi>iA prinnpal thefts apd edifices, are wefi 
worth a vUtit. Aeovhrmm and the Oerdetw in the migst of 

it ifm ettui^ h^t every thing of tite kind that I tfad seen 
dlifwfkint the tetp of the toweg, here you get a distim t 

view Aud OB a clear d«y )twt can see ak far an 

the «ea> 

.0 > * 
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The first ttfing that stHkei you is the gY«st ^ 

]i(rDiifid you The i!^trc^<A5 are eteaa beyond praise, Hie 
irhoin do not contain a spedt o( dost, and ^ goods eaposed Ui^ 
sale in thetJ look as if they catoe ftwt then from the handi df the 
inaAltfactufer Almost every man that I met in the streets imM 
dec^tly dressed and was silently walking at a brisk pace evident** 
ly to keep some appointment or other. Theagtotof a carrier 
Company came on board, and you could lake your oaidi that he 
looked at least as r<»pcctaWy dressed as a Secretaty to the 
VJteroy. This was the Australian strike time, 40,000 men, /.e , 
Oncdifieentb of the entire p»'pu!ation belonging to the various ' 
unions had simultanetuiriy struck work You could see hundreds 
of them walking about the qiKiy’f the railway stations and the 
public places of incApensive a — great l>ig bluff fellows 

with big homy hands iU rlu ir po^ k< and pipes in thetr mouths*— 
one of them atked you “ Vo.i are tiom Hindui, Sir, 1 suppose 
H ftpoke verj highly of tne honesty of the Australian people 
during the long period that thesis pcv^ple voluntarily remained out 
of employment Thc^c were alm<»«t iio cases of crime 01 drunken- 
riiesa^bliought home to them. ^ I attended their meetings both in 
Melbr^ornc and at Sydney on a g(»od many ondSion^ and ! can 
vouch lor the {a<t that not a man ot them ever said or did any- 
thing on those occasnaTt'- thett would U^d'i one to hold them up as 
vociaii&ts or anarrhi^^t''. The oigans of the employer^ painted 
thi*m in daik colours, f toitr^e and the organs of thewwlsmcn 
were ih>t Mient < 111'/ u I tried to study the ^uesition in ail its 
hearings by attciKllng their im ^ tings, reading the paper's, and 
persoi'ally talking i the queidion with members of both the 
classes lUd ii would he weansoiw to lead you through the 
intririicics c^ that t^i>uhl^»oDic question, and a discussion of it 
will far excised thi I mits of an evening discourse. Suffice it to 
say that H seemed lo ii ( that justice lay, as is almost alwa)rs the 

in class ^ imeivhere midway between the dematuls 

of both The di"»pnti was stiff raging whend leR for home, but I 
hav^ since hc?»rd xhu a was iletlled by ^hc employers mkfeg a 
^few concessions to tht demands of the men* But we must hastoA 
hack to the good sh \* hi lore she starts for Sydney. 

Wo sti'^ted lor ^'^^dney on the 26th and reached it On the 
afRk The { ^ buifl on a mns>s of undulating tocib asiiS 

1$ alniglit lirhoffv «surimh ded bythe^ea, RfoJiShieto 

M the world sttOh an extent ij/t sea-facO ini Inch 

S'" harbour as $ydnef* Tba diifcoarference o? the 

h %X fcasi a.l¥<H?d 30 milc^ yet thefe ik scait^ely a»y oae point" Br 
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it from tfrlitcih ifee ami » more Uum a ete% «!i 9 «s amay. Bui ii wiH 
«acee4 o«t tio^ts to lieaeribe Sydney and it$ eovtroliat t'f 
I iRuat refer you to tfie Australian Haod Book In wWeb yon will 
Und tkem described mach more correctly <<^han { can bo{>e to. do 
from memory, f was adctsed by a geiitlmoan..bHi>ngini^ to Sydney, 
wbo was returning from Melbourne wllji ,ua, to go to tbe Hotel 
Metropoie It was about 300 or 400 paces from tbo sea, was 
within 5 minutes* walk of the Pnbht Library and about 10 minutes* 
from the Botanical Gardens, the (lovernment Palace, the Arts* 
fiallery, the Mechanical Iii.'.titufr, and you had the tram cat at the 
cornet to take you to the l.aw Courts or to any other part of the 
city or out of ii a«i you chose to go to. During my 8rst week 1 
used to gel into the tram car to see the different parts of the 
town till m dday and then get into one of the many ferry Steamers 
that leave hourly for Paramata, Mosumans bay, and other beauti- 
tul placiH which «;urrouod Sydney on all sides and return home 
at du!>k to read at the Public Library till about 10 P.M. 1 ^ the 
end of the first week I had made the acquaintance of afowgsmifC' 
men of my picnesivion as well as a Professor of one of the local 
Colleges— all ol them excellent men in then own way. With 
thrir assistance I began to srudy the diftenmt sor lal fn.'‘iv»''*ivs .the, 
result of which Iate.r on. On a Sunday we went to 

Rr>i‘>mi;,'tjuy, the place where Captain ('uok had Arst set foot on 
Australian sod. Tfiey have erect"d his statue there to cotnmemo- 
r?^e the event On week days 1 sometimes attended the Superior 
Courts, my legal ftiendi, explaining to me the proredure and the 
(acts of the cases that w'ere being heard Alt the states labour 
under the mibiortune of the dual system of Westminster intro* 
duced amongst them by the early batch of lawyers who came to 
settle ia the country. Every suit 4 s> tried with the assistance of a 
jury, and a new trial is the result qf 3 difference amongst the 
}ttrors. Yet Ibis cumbersome system exists among them withoat 
causing any demand for a change. ThrBng^isb are a conservative 
people, and abuses, p^ovTded they are old Ones, are cbert<thed as 
betag part of the institutibrt.'i of the country. But I must not 
talk shop. > I 

fn the begitkAtng yoa could buy air land in fee«sia«ple 
as you diked at tha rate pi a sh>ll^p per acre, A number ol 
Elfish compaaifts had invested a few hundred thousands of 
l^ads ia thnse dipt byway ol a speculative tnveslihent. This 
aow yMdh^ mm than a pound per acre as reW. But po 
l eesM g r.the coikNiista Midired a Govertt'^nt of their own than tW 
put a *atop to ihm rtdaous piactke ‘and now you cannot ht^tp 
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indh i)i the Sft«te's tandb f«r oof tumoont «{ wi«*ey. LeMe« (er 
twenty year* at a ftxcd rate per aere «re given to fermrr* aitd 
thtey are renewable at the eti 4 of the term. Under tlm sjiatem 
ti’ fote of sifiaU propf^etora with well cultivated farms in fast 
taking the place of wild sheep ranges and pasture grounds. They 
grow wheat, oat><, barley, potatoes and all sorts of Snropean 
vtgelables'and friitts Oranges are as cheap and as pleotifoi as at 
Bombay, l^antam atvl mango are hrought in ships from Brisbane 
amt Caa be had in almndance. Their chief want is watei-^-the 
Munfall not exceeding &u inches on an average 'They have very 
few nvers and even these dry up during suinmei. You have to 
go to a depth ef somewhere about 300 to 400(1 befoie you get 
% mtfiBeient supply of water. 

Wt all ktiow that since the discovery of the Continent by 
Captain Cook towards the close ol the last (.entury, it was used 
as a penal sett bjncnl U* which all the uoqitiet spirits of Kngland, 
Scotland, and Ireland were sent out. To these were gradaatiy 
added broken down spendthrifts, insolvent debtors, and men flying 
from the di.icipluie of social and legal tribunals To-day we hnd 
it the home of industry, the paradise of the working man, with 
Hok amount of criminal and pauper population ol any 

cuttutr) ot equal extent m tt*. *»««!*’ no man or woman 

with a hanltby body and willtogness to work need starve,- 
try where you do not meet wdth the extremes of riches and 
poverty side by side l<> make }ou pause and think whether the 
institution of private property ii not an evil , where inequality of 
rank do« s not make one halt of the people the abject slaves of 


the hther 

It ‘'Cenied to me that tire clue to this marvellous progreM hty 
in the initial umvt rsal poverty of the early settlers, the practically 
unlimited extent of (ert'h < ountry in which they settled, the riglit 
to fratno their own fan ' and raise their own revenues, the absence 
of luleffereoce by the n>other coimtry, and its pecniinriy isdhited 
po^iUOfi. , 

The universal poverty madevit kifpessi|:fe for any member of 
% the coiumiiniiy to Utten on the* earnings of others. TfwR Was * 
Httlf tq aubl. less to be had in dharitf. The utmoA a man 
ifiouid stetdl kae anold -.uite of cio^enorameal and theqmnwh* 
vHteat yvaai' 4 e>ith» On the •>ri-er haa 4 » by working dor a ah^ few 
' '.hepte eh^a a eukivitloi, a sheep-owner or 'a miner hnnditfeaft*- 
' 4 li«^|he cquhi mvrn enough for him^f and fam 9 y and la/hpaMim- 
^ing«J^ the rainy day. There was no mpaeiooa tandloni orteisd- 
nrf>iijf||||||'|riii|tiii 1 f]in of a spchdthrift Government to take wwap 
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Irdlto of M* bfaoar lit the name d innwiMfllile tex«t * He eieftiay- 
«ii the ln)ilw of bin ieboor without ii^ er'h^ttdieoue tretn <«tty 
body. We knew that our actions rhneH from the itruogest 
«a«tiv«a, under the influence ol new woiMtttiQni ^ of exiate^. 
The hardened eriiainni, who had delved fhe of the 

priaona. the CKbortation* of thouaaada of enthuslnatic and devoted 
nkwionaries, and the kindly good ofSces of philanthn^io nedetiea, 
OH uhem the people’s palace, the charity school and hidf^penny 
duinera forbiachtidrett iu^ no effect, was suddenly transfonned 
into an honest working man. He was allowed to frame hia own 
laws, and lurking traces of the old selfishness showed tlseU tn 
b«s shutting the i ountry against all foreign labour or manufacture. 
Me disbelieved tiie story of the universal brotherhood of nanklitd, 
and refused to allow foreign labour to glut the market and reduce 
arages^lo the starvation point, making tlie rich richer and the poor 
pooler He preferred lo pay his iJte{>hrrd and bis pkmgflidioy 
lor a day, hiv dairy maid with board and lodging, and sent 
I.IS wool to Euiope rather than establish manuhictones at home 
and work them with imported labour at lOs. the week He 
charged every manutactur^ article of fortngn growth nKh almost 
prohibitive duty and gav e employment to his poorer brethren at 
home by allow mg them to produce the articles themselves So fiar 
tlie pTotecUonist policy has worked well. The native Australian 
labourer has hw lo to isr a fUy, lie lives in a house purchased on 
the long term system, cats mtut every day, has f^tA htv soial) bit 
of a garden, and h» wife and children look (be very pictnie of 
health and cleanliness. Poldicat economists of the school of 
CotvIeR and Mitt may say that this artihchil growth of the indivo 
dual IS a mistake inasmuch as it is secured by the dlmiaution of 
the natieual wealth , and the proflt of the European manufacturer 
is the measure oi that loss. Hut thb Colonists pmnt out that as 
the bappiness of the community is the wad, and its wealth is but 
lb« ineaMm to that end, the mistake lies With those who would sacri> 
ice the endb for thd means Lmsdea is the richest cky id the 
worid. Whh will si) it is»the happieatl^ But we must not 
digress. ■* . ^ 

1lM iaolatcid position of the eometsyi is another of its gma 
advaougue* Thay have no civiliMNl |sMf«rr in ffieirweifltlliMr- 
hnod, ao aciaa^fle frooiior to defend asHfaMtify, no whited interdHu 
^plaadiaf .near letwign territories IhWaforoe with ibyia^ads and 
jUMife«raMoa> Thb aOtire fort> s irf tha wh^e cootineat do ^ 
gmaafl fl^oeo soldteca and 5 or 6 sitipawf war. The natural dhfehtti 
IhaMfonb aMtsdluMH much less thabH^ dank to the iiwiss ^ntfp 
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or 4o Gwfiwt. Tbe cost ^ civil sdroiaistration ts ohto cowiHur** 
tivsiy SQial!. volunteer agency tioisg siwayh preferred to sUpett* 
4Ury ^es« 

* ^ TJi^ Colonial atlminiht ration of Engtaiid^ evrrsin^c the Acner!^ 
vaix uat ot Mindeprndetu haa Leen characterized Uy very great 
tuodetation* Tbe Co**mi6its en|oy aU the protection and prestige 
inndeiital. to the povve; of ihe«moibcr country} but they do not 
contribute anything towardi^ it& Kupport. They are perfectly in* 
dependcnl iu thrir ml ernal admi tustrat ion ; they make their own 
laws, impos#’' ibeir own taNcs and spend thfirown money without 
let or htdrance fiom tht- Fotrigu Secretary m London There is 
no clamour for shortening the working hours of their mecbauics 
raised by the ciocodilc philanthropists of Manchester or LiverpooL 
They are not foutd to ivtinper the nianubicturr ol their own salt 
or to raise the UtX on it »n order that tin: h<»an -made hnr'r fabrics 
may go unUxed Ihey do not {u> any poiuon of the cosrt of 
foteign wais entf^red into lor the proteution oi extension of British 
trade, nor are they compelled to purchabe their s^ationtiry at twice 
the cost fur which it can l>e procured at home. 

Thus wclind that they have all the advantages of a fertile 
soil, a thin population* a verv good climate, fu'edom from the 
leatousy td poweiful neighbours* inexhaustible m* leral wealth 
and an inexpensive (h)v eminent They jealously guard the coasts 
of this modern Eldorado against tbe encroachments of hungry 
roveis from beyond the sea. 

IIducation. —The principal states have their own Universities. 
The Uiuversilies are Ijoth educating and examining bodies. Ac- 
commodatfon is provided to students for living on the preiniaes 
.i’s at Oxford and Cambridge, but residence at College iS not 
absolutely necessary. Tbe Cultivation of and Greek is still 

cons 4 dercd as a iiecrsb;iry part of a gentleman's education} but a 
thorough seientihi^ eductitiun Can be secured by those who wish 
for it. Sons ot nicfchanis, landowners^ priests, and men with 
funded prt^ierty resort to them, and after finishing tlieir education 
become Imrristurs* prifchsois, m<Mxd>ants or priests and a 'few 
enter Government service AlmoVit every man that you come 
if decently edui\iird, but scholars are very rare nmongfst 
{.iMmKture as a piotcs^^ion^ which affords employment to so 
of the b-i»j fn«a of £utoi>e, is pursued by Only 
editiug ur vtriUng^ for the local tiewjqp^ors Of 
isould uwt t.'i'l out a single book written by an Ausp 
cooid conndentiy hope will find a place aoHMt^ 
dtlB^ics- I btheve tliat the way to richesbertS 
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cerefo 4e«wte tl^eii^vee to stodics wl^ toqpRfto tttottosi' ktoiMt 
wait fMHt Ofttoral gill* to brhtg a malt to tbe Croat. F^ewlaea 
read li^rfor iFbe cake al learning, k«t dowH^ hii^re T ae«a.jiiteh 
a i^egd ht rea^ng ncwi^perc and notolk pakfUdted in the jear* 

^ aWlii. ^verjr ektss tn soci^ty ba» He own ofgattr and tuitty mitt 
bnya a topy of the |M|)er whU'h rejStrecents Ms ci|)ik>liM». Yea 
eater a BaHway carriage and find almoct tvmy one in it bai^ with 
hl« Of her ncwspi^r. The first question that you ato ashed h> 

** Have you read such and such an artide in ■ ■■ ■which smashes the 

Independeni* into bits ?" If you say no, you are at once dfered 
toe paper and made to go through a column of local news that is 
not of the stighiest use to you. But very little that hi not Ausira> 
Itan has much interest for them. An elderly gentleman, who was 
perhaps more candid tlian polite, told me that h* was glad to find 
that people in India could talk English and were Otherwise so 
civilired 

The education of the masse** is very well attended to. Eduea- 
tion is compulsory (or alt children of a certain age and a warm 
controversy was going on in the Parliament of Victoria when t 
was there as to whether such education Should be paid for or 
gratuitous. The latter opinion prevaikd and primary education 
IS now free. I saw a regiment oi sthooUgoing children marching 
m the most orderly fashion with small Wfies on their shoulders, and 
1 was agreeably surprised to hear ih«t almost every Australian has 
served in the ranks during his scho.*l going days 

Politics,— Y oung Amtralia « conservative almost to a man. 

‘ Australia for Auv-trahans ’ it- the key note of their politics The 
labouring and the farming classes having the largest number of 
representatives in the local Parliaments, everything is diapoeed of 
from toe working man's point of \iew Tbe Chinaman lowered 
wages by coming to Australia is forbidden to land in any of the 

{States unless he pays a prohibitive fee of £too. There were about 
50 Indians in Melbourne vdbo i<\ed by needle-work. 1 was told that 
toare was an idea of bringing them within tbe rule against the in* 

. Aox of Chinamen. They have alicd'dy successfuiiy refused to takp^ 
in any more convicts from home and T am inclined to think that 
toe time is oot very distant when fhey wHl prevent toe landing of 
woric people itom Europe. Under toe Influence of this Ior|| , 
patriotkm the states treat each other as f^ign territosM Votf^ 
Cifftiot execute a decree or wan «nt of one state in adotler^iwtton ^ 
ottt instituting a fresh sail in the one case and takmg procee'dinj^ 
uoder toe Extradition Act in toe oUicr This protcdvitv netess^ 
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1y iqyidvea cot^wdelalite hirdali^i^^ naercanitlft clMseci aa^- «C 
latt a movemAirt hat htu\ -.et 90 foot to ii)<(truct public opiiiuiMi 
toMnbi'tbc fOFtnatioa uf a federation amongst tbe atatr$. Hiie 
Miovejnaeat b beaded by men who, perl»ps, see a little beysoodtim^ 
neighbours aix^ dream o( a future oattonal existence. So far as I 
could see they had scart-'*!/ any reasonable ground of complaint 
against the Crovcrnment at home* but daring my stay in the coun* 
try I heard it more than on re publit ly said by fairly representative 
men that England must rithcr form a federation with her Colonies 
or allow them to sevet their conneotioo with Her. 

Chaha.CTER.-^’I ht nrst thing that strikes an Asiatic most for* 
cibly in the character of the Australians is their down-right 
honesty in thought and ,t'tjon and their stu,dv self-reliance. 
f>nslng the time 1 wa.s in the country I nc vt 1 saw a single insunce 
«f ab]e4>odicd mendican' v amongst th' m and never heard a man 
promise to do a thing that he was not read} to pviriorn. You enter 
a shop, make your purrhases and lease yoar address with the shop- 
man. You return home and find the things left on your table 
You enter a tram car and drop your 3 d in the box inside the car, 
the driver sitting nutside all the while and yet I never saw the 
poorest man, womaa, or child tluU did not put his moni^ theie. 
They ate polite in the truest .sense of the word, you meet one of 
them on the deck m tlie morning and he wishes you a good mom- 
iog wiUiout showing the least surprise at youi colour He leaves 
It to you to make hii acquaintance or nol }ust as you please* You 
go to a new tow'n or city and want to knt v jour way to a certain 
place 1 he busiest man in the street will stop and give you the 
required information. At the Public Libraries, Museums, Arts 
galleries, wherever you go the little marks of attention aud unos- 
teplatiou, kindness th.it are shown you cannot tail to impress you 
with a skmug idea of their goodness Their hospitality is un- 
bounded. No sooner you come to know one of them you are 
asked when it will be cnnvenieal for you to dine w itb him People 
leave their busimss to show you the public places of their tonvn 


V 


or city, arrange excuri ions into the courlry fof your benefit, intro- 
duce you amongst their friends who m th* ir turn prove as good as 
tkomtMlvea. In all thi , there is no cool assumption of superiority, 
igt pipdite extension of patronage, no giving you the cold shoulder 
file approach of one of their countrymen tu make you wiib that 


known them. That Iron barrier which difierenliatiM 
class and makt s all inters ourse between them a fnr- 


I 


not to ho thought of by those who do not want to 
apd wh'ch f believe is at the root of much of the d 


iMKtrej tNtiMm eklite Agiiiwrt; tlie higher d*i»e» it ii«K)e» i« iKgtpl* 
ijr idMNMt itt An«t<9iili«. Uttiter end serveht hMivd i« the Mine 
and eniogl* a quiet chat without makhig either {Hirty h»rget 
atatidtt. Ob the whole H seemed to me that they had itelatae4‘>aN*’ 
the stedlng qualities of the Anglo»SaxoB dhatmeter and, had added 
to it a few traits whtdt increase the haj^iness of others without 
diisinishi ng titeir own 

T D BANERJBA. 
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Indian Arts ano MANUfAcruRBS. — It is welMmomi that 
the mtrotlucMon c<f sirjim as an agency in production has effected 
a revolution in the industrits of toe civihred wnrlil. The rhal 
kingdoms tt<t« which India was for ceniunes dt\ided, had ghen 
birth to niaov arts ol luxut) It is a tnte sax ng Ihni all the 
Fine Arts lake ti etr biith amidst th ' tonfusion and din of war 
When iron'# pissioiis aic excited to the highest ,iitch, when 
somethin}' out ot ih< ordinary course is necessary for the {>ratihra- 
tion of ll.' highest sentiim nts and emotions of the human bosom 
It is then that scuniluie cmbrunhit, jewclleiv and cxervthing 
tending to luxunoi s dispUx, iraih their highest perfertior. and 
reieive then gieatesi t m ouragemr nt. India was noted in former 
times for Uu pom}» jml pageantry < I the articles she produced 
The first imrehants vho cam* from Luropi to trade in the East 
spoke ill tin mo-t ghuvutg colois ot the splendours ot the Indian 
bazars. In the sixt. enth century, when the protiuce of the Indian 
markets nlorned the palaces and cathedrals of Rome, Madrid, 
Cordova, rirniiad, and llrus.sels, th** Spanish noblemen, the Dutch 
m«i)gcfiaiits, and the ft-alian cardinals ptonoanced Indian cotton 
and silk labrics. a n Indian erobroideiy and jewellery as really 
unsurpassed P ven di t ng the days following the decline and fail ot 
the Mogul Empire th< i m justries of the country wore to a great extent 
onalfected. Stt <ii .,Md the changing fashions and circumstaaces 
of tbecountr} nave, h^ never, givjn a «V;ath»biow to many important 
^ iHrancbcs of indusitv nom which India can recover only by putting 
forth her best ene'gies During the last few years something 
has been doru to h'’n the tide in that direction The thriving 
loam ^of Bombay is i x&i approaching the time when she will 
« vast porti m . f the Indian population with the produce of 
Var ow« mills The 'n ichmery that U fitted up in Calcutta for 
sjl^ulacturing and pi e Mng into a portable form the Jute that grows 
W tlHi submei^d soil of the delta of the Ganges and the Bmlmia-' 
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ltb|iflM^|»^rrec%re«ii^^ 
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iBHieh fek remains to ht done in t§i$ i^^reetion it^d wh^ the 
wrhdie <omiisy is busy, la tUnicIng out isnd sn^esthig mems ssad 
sdMHies for-the same, we might take Uie oppOrtooity of ptocmg 
before our readers some iofoitnaltion on toe subject. 

We need hardly say toat many pifto of India are still in 
a primitive state of etvilisatioit and straw hardly any industries 
> bet toose that are in a rode state. The ..simple crafts of primi- 
tive villages and hamlets a^jpi aa descrtpiSon. The very needs 
of existence in a settled state retire that the arts of weaving, 
oil-pressing, brass-making, and the making of simple articles 
of burnt earth and iron should form a part of village life. The 
hill tribes all over India have not proceeded much ahead of this 
stage though some of them have made a good deaf of progress 
IB toming out one or two articles that are to their taste. The 
rural hamlets of tribc.s still in toe infamy of civiUtaaion, which 
have the same incidents in all parts of the world, have been de- 
scribed in detail by maify writers but they contain notlung that 
should be included in a paper especially devoted to the enumera- 
tion and description of the arts and industries of India. 

By far the roost important industry of (n.d^a^ the aoeient 
modern, is the cotton industry. Mentioa of ito being conduct- 
ed on a large scale is made in such old boons as Ihc Maba- 
fabarata and the Perifiiui. The first travellers from Europe and 
toe first tcuters from the West place it in the forefront of Indian 
industries. In the early days of the jSast India Company, nmali 
villages of weavers grew up in consequence of the weaving popula- 
tion being attracted to the outskirts of their icnti&ed factories by in- 
ducements of gain. Wbcoi however^ the East India Company was 
obliged to give dp its privaffi trade by -toe terms of the rtyal 
dnuten^ <#13 and 1333, these centres el po{»dation arttheialiy 
erastod npidly dedined.. Weaving is a viRoge industry in 
rnnny fMots of ia^, idd sitbough the twist oeceseaty for weavirfg ^ 
Is impoKted .In vOry lnrge quantities from" Europe, it has been 
asserted by toe higtumitautoorities, upon thd oomparettve stotistics 
avs{lablc;i lhat todee^tiis of the cloth tUM^sary for Indiawcoit- 
sumf^^ Is, up to ilds woven in ■ 

wbw- ‘ll^;;'ieceived its -grt^tost encourageme^ 
,S»d’..'wai''«et. Iwmpwr«dr-^'‘ttompe -Mbnchesier. 

as ■/hs'^' 'been in ito-^y-' -developed/ Jtote'- -. 
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Indian muatiiw, especially ilieiw p redttecd at Chhcca a^at tAm' ' 
4 |a Madras Pn^dency, wate snpitior in filneaesa iffif i|fiaU<^^ 
in the gyace and deficacy ci textavet and in enigiiMdky 
of‘-eenceptto|!>, to any pntdaced elsewlMfe to the world. Id 'ibfe 
oKnt^te pi* the horning plains of India they afforded the west 
agreeable of clothing materials. They supplied the stuff of which 
the ffowtn^ and the picturesque costumes of oriental noblemen 
were made. They lent themselves to the most dbborate emlnroidery 
and were indicated by highly imaginative and poetic names- They 
were used extensively in the harems of the Khsliphas of Bs^dad, 
the Sfaas of Persia, the Amirs and Khans of Afghanistan, Bol^ra • 
and Turkestan. The two i'oest varieties of these muslins known 
as the and the or the '* running water ” and 

the " evening dew.’' could hardly be distinguished from running 
water when wet. To quote the words of Mr. T. N. Mukerji 
on the subject, “three hundred years ago a piece of these 
muslins fifteen feet by three feet could be made so fine as to 
weigh only 900 grains, but now a cloth of the same dimensions 
cannot be made without doubling the weight.” Manchester has 
now superseded the Indian weavers in many of. the Indian markets, 
but it must be confessed that her products turned out by machinery, 
however cheap, are the most prosaic things imaginable and hardly 
adapted to the needs of the imaginative and the sentimental 
East. The chief centres of the cotton industry in the Madras Pre» 
sidency were Arni, M.'tsulipatam, Vizigapatarn and Nellore. In the 
Bombay Prcsideilcy, the towns of Ahmedabad, Surat and Broach 
had lung been noted for their printed cloth. But the competition 
of Manchester introduced to the Indian weavers the yam spun 
in England. The first mill for the manufacture of cotton yam 
and cloth by machinery was opened in Bombay in 1854, and since 
then Bombay has becume a dreaded rival of Manchester. The 
advantages of the Indian mills are, however, balanced by several 
corresponding disadvantages. The Indian mills find the raw 

m<dcrials and the market for their produce within easy distances 

of the place where they are \pcated. They are not charged 
with the doublr freight and ; insurance that the 
'miUs have to pay., The narivas <rf India in many partf 'el rim 
cooniriy fuel that they should encourage to the utmost of their 
power the produce ot the Indian mills and use them to the 
eiith»-dFcla*»«w of the inp^^bsd articles, the Indian mUB 
» pwnbrs are able to employ much more advantsffntHifs 

th^ th^ir English cmnpetitors (or labour ip India is .not 
• not being t^jpiiakd strikes- pad tiadaHHI^^ ■/ 



!• «»tremelf 4ocile> and M the mercf eC the «rt|doy«r. Ttt' 
lodiAiL' age*n oitry the cooilmce of th<^ coaotxjr* 

men by leawm of the fact thet their prodwte i» remarkobfy' fihi 
feom ^ etxct* o( a^iteredoos and they do ^ot pf|Ciiae dl tlwi^' 
ittgeinotts triths wbidt are so unscmpuleiiudy reaprtj^ to by 
t,hc English tnerchaaU and manofactwreiv. The dUmdiWBtngee, 
howeverj under which the ladutn milt-ownera laboor are many. 

* The first and foremost is that the cost of erectioti of their machi* 
nery » at least three times greater than in England The 

^ ^machinery has to be brou|^t out to India at great expense and 

• uin only he fitted up by skilled men whose services command 
a high price. The Indian mtli>owner, whether be employs 
hu own money or borrows money from the marketi reckons a 
very high rate of interest This he adkht to the cost of the 
outturn in fixing the price for which it would sell in the 
market In the English market, money is available often at 

per cent but th<* Indun capitalist can hardly be brottght te 
listen to any term» l«-ss than o per cent. Indian Cotton again 
according to alt accounts cannot hold its own against American 
Cotton. Indian Cotton has very short staples and is utte<)tia}i 
to the needs ot spinning the finer qualities of yam. The Indian' 
mills can thus turn out only the coarser qualities of cloth. They 
cannot compete with the finer qualities of fabrics manufactured 
m England and chiefly consumed by the higher classes of this 
country in the technical language of the Cotton Guild, the Indian 
mills generally manufacture twist up to No 30, they can attempt 
up to No 40 , bul this they seldom do owing principally to the want 
of skill in <heir work-people and the quality and capacity of their 
cotton. The coarser piece-goods, known as drills, }eans, and 
sheetings, are entirely supplied by the Bombay mills. The superior 
qualities of yarn necessary for the hand-loom weavers and the 
superior fabrics consumed in the large towns are still practically the 
monopoly of Manchester. T 4 ie Indian Government imposed, up to 

^ the year iSfls, a duty of 5 per cent upon all the imported goods 
from Manchester. This dt>ty. though leviod for revenue purposes, 
.stwved the important end of protecting thq produce of the In- 
dian agUs. liw Indian Tariff Act ( 3 U tfiffa) abolished these 
duties and gave, in Lord Eipon’s words, ''entire free trade to India.'* 
I have, in the third part of my book "The Indian History of Our 
Osrn Times,” discussed at length the pcditical and^economic 
beaHa^a of this measure, and I need not adv^ to that tepid here 
farther than to fetnirk that the protectSom young industries in 

Im W IkM bf «» 



ihkiker «( tim pnmni mgtt, jkttek $tiut MiU, at 
Thc^ .cotfccm niill* «t tlie pMlfXiit 4 «|r 
*8«mt>i^ .Presidency, but ^cate are scMiae in ether Jisias v(iiE 
'ifimiirtiy. T^re are' little taos«'dM» lMdf-4i.-dosen coftea -tn>Ha% 
Sengal, seariy the came niMHlwr «» the N.«W.»Provtitces, a few. in 
the oeatral provinces and' H^embad, and about a d<nten In 
Madras.* In Bombay the cotton mdls number nearly haK a hundred 
in the town and island. The rates of wages in the cotton industry 
are fairly hi^. A {uU-grown workman earns nearly Rs. 30 a 
jnonth aod the women and boys «UTt proportionately bi|^ wages. 
The hcntrs of work are from sia in tbe moming to six in the night * 
with an hour in midday for meals and rest But the women and 
children have not to work so hard. The Indian twist and 3’am 
and the Indian colored piece-goods hnd a ready market in China, 
^l^ao and even AustraHa. Thus it will be seen that the cotton 
industry of India at the present day is a rising one and meets * 
a demand that is felt. There can be no more pleasing spec- 
tacle ka the lover of his native country than a view of the 
tali chimaey«»taiks of the town and ish^ of Bombay. , The 
||>reseai writer was called upon,' in hi.s pnrfessionai t^apachy, to 
I visit Bombay more than haK-a*dozen times during the year 1891. 

As he used to enter that beautiful island by that railway line 
which, alter travorsing the arid plains Rajpulana and the rich 
opium fields of Malwa, takes the iraa'ellet thtough large and well- 
spanned bridges over the Nerbudda and the Tapti, the refreshing 
sight of the mills worked by native capital met his and inspired 
him with a patriotic pride that is certainly excusable. The it^rve 
of India that has a tinctuee of s}'mpathy with the industrial well- 
being of his country can meet w ith no marc grateful sight than the 
one of tall chimney-stalks lor .'Btany mibss together, representing 
natiiie capital and native energy, as he looks down upon the 
city and island of Bombay either from the top of the Kajabai 
Tower or that portion of Malabar Hill mdiich" is closest .to the 
Tower of Silence. 

The. Silk iaduKtry ranks naa^ to cotton among the Indian in* 
idpabnea.' In Assam aad Britisb'Hiuina an' inferior kind of . silk* cs* 

' i(lut gencanl clothing I'noterial. cUk dodiiags used j|i kMita ■ 
8jQe .eidtor-«o|}rttly pf pure sUk ttr aaixedisflk and cotton, ^ wbsp 
p{ ippe being crosasd fey the woof of 4 he other. ' The 

of silk obtainable fiB India is confined to the Burdwafe 
, ’di.visioas of Bewgal. The worm that atipidies wilk.iai , 

dwah nt aend'Btdiwa'W bxi ebie^^wth ^die tea«M> ' of- ina^e. trees^ j^i 



rff£ /ND&srinAi ti/ST<mv rmiA ?• 

Miey develops into full idi*i -Vtt lak«sn diMW aMd in boming 

\«ait«r, thiM» kilting Uw niiwnab cad gnttiny itlm (kut fiktr« «yM)«kl^ 
for nil poi^r*. Tb« AsMMeM aSk w of iaforior nod chiofly^ 

o»<Mt for purposes of looni ctmsuiapUoiii 'b«t tke fieagid a^V 
exported in a raw state tn very large i|aaniitiea to £lagl«ul. The 
silk fabne^ lend tkemselvci to the most gorgeous rokMiring and 
mabriHdery, and the finest brocades are invariably snadc of ftilk. The 
gold and silver wire that is so abundantly ffiaaufactured in India 
ts used tn give a gloWing Colour to sdk fabrics and the oraameatan 
iiun IS often carried to the hig^mt perfeotiom The (srocades of 
* Benares ami Abmedahad are far-famed and coatain the ssost 
splendid ornamentation. The ladtan silk cannot bold its orra 
With the produce of the mulberry tracts on all sides of the Me<Rtera> 
nesn. The handkerchiefs used by the higher classes all over India 
are made of pure silk and these are also exported in very targe 
quantities to Kuinpr iho sdk fabrits which are adomad and 
decorated an often df .ignated l>y poetic names. Silk was at one 
time one ut the n•osl flourishing industries of India. The East 
India Company m it& tariy diys, with its commercial intrinets, 
used to take large quantities of raw and maaotactured silk to 
the markits ui Europe ‘U is now a stationary^ if not a Steadily 
declining, industry 

The lot" industry of licngal is n^w a very flourishing one. 
and the piohts that ate made bv Indian capitalists are Very Urge 
lute III grown pniuipaHy in the floodrd lands which abound ut the 
provimi ot lii iigai who b is intersected by very latge and powerful 
riveis. riu ruhivation oi juli does n/ 1 interfere with that of 
food^giainh inasniiuh as they are only to be grown on latuls 
which aie nalutalty unnUed for any other crop except, pnhapa, 
some sorts of mienor paddy. This ;ute-prodticing tract lies prifl* 
cipally on the banks of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra. The jute 
piaats, after they have reached their full development, are left ia 
the water for a considerable period of time to "ot When they 
are completely rotten, the hr i is extracted, prenaed into bales and 
either maoufactured into s-uks in India ar emported to Europe. 

* European capital has founded in ( alrutta a good many jutr mills 
which supply sacks to Uie whole of India. The sacks that arc 
necessary for the large gmin^marts of Upper India, such as Delhi, 
Cawnpurnfid Patna, saw supplied from Calctftta. The expoits # 
amoHot to aearfy 6o millions and am highly vain^'in Urn 
great marfceta df th« amrid. The jute mdnstry, which is now one . 
Sd'Hie principal features of Calcutta, haa beea saceeasful m spread* 
tug « general standard of comfort anumg dktt lower classes of Cha 
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popalatba in tl>« Eaatent DiMHcUof Bengftt, Mr. O’C'OWHm’i wbole 
views of ladian tmdo are entitled to the greatest consideratioa. 
&a$ repeatedly expressed a hope that the lime will shorly eome 
when fteagat, will be able to hold the first place in the world with 
reference to this article ol her produce, in the great American, 
British, and Continental markets. Australia, China and the United 
States arh the Lirgest iute customers of India, and Indian jute 
has been pronoi.Tice(l to be of to superior a quality that the fibres 
ot the finer kimis almost resemble silk The only impediment 
which threatens the further prepress of the jute trade are the disad* 
vantages that are incident to all joint-stock enterprire.* These 
are too weiUknow'n to tmj student of political economy to be 
dwelt upon at »ny gr« it l“ngtb The principal m\e, of course, is 
the fact that the manage '•s, having but little personal I'.teresi in the 
ultimate succesi of the bus ness, do not take (he same interest in 
their work tliat would be taken by individual metchaiiN or manu- 
facturers With reterence to this trade too the foi ward mercantile 
coutrarts have turned a great many individuals a”d enterprues 
'llie most approved opinion oi this subject is that the jute trade 
and industry, if (.irricd on with proper cate, will !o ti ne be able lo 
supplant the Dm dee manufavturos on~e tor ah aid tosuppiv 
England herself with sacks at a tnuth 'htaper pric* thin the Don* 
dee manufacturers can 

The drawing-o'tt of gold and -dver Wire is an ancient indus- 
try of India, and the numerous state occasions which in the Bast 
require a gorgeous display have given this hi .inch of art a good 
deal of encouiagcinent. We have seen already how the silk fabrics 
are embroidered with these costly artieVs, but woollen shawls, 
velvet, and even leather are embroidered m this way The 
shawls oi Cashmere .\nd the adjacent districts of the Punjab aiad.e 
of the wool of a goa* named the shawl-goat, the ckogai which are 
made of camel’s hait, the velvet which is worn and used on state 
oceastoAS, as well as the canopies, the trappings, and the covering 
of the same cloth used bv rich men, are ail most elaborately em- 
broidered The gold and silver ornaments which are used in neariy 
^ every family throughout the Indian continent often diifiUy tiie* 
highest art. The ornaments are often made in the shape of some 
choice articles of nature, especially flowers and imiUtioas of 
^ves. The work of prepa^g the ornaments Is entrusted to 
iwliiO workmen and ihi.y seme to be eaperts in their profesqjM. 
ilmopean ladies, who are geeerMly good judges of this branch of 
A kiib*tiiy» seem to show a good deal ^ interest ift it In the Pre- ^ 
iMeoey <lC Madras, ornamento are made to resemble the figurea 
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«f tttft (MUsk vlt wKCmiH; iliinitt mytb«|icq|}'. Another ntty tti 
tvhidli gokl 4 A 4 ^tter Umd themseives tnxuty to ^ sitter 

#otk of Cattack. The fiHgree ^oKlc.tnqnires t^e delicate 
ad|«stttieiit of aHver thereada, and ia done Iqr pertona jpf keen ^gV 
and light dngm The workmen at Luqknoar, Dacca and I^Kilimir 
(rftea tern out work that has been described in the most eloquent 
tmrms bj Sir Cborge Birdwood. The gold and silver tHre «4 can 
be drawn out with great skill and hneness by Indian workmen. 
One rupee vrorth of gold or stiver can be driwn out to wire 
nearly 800 yards long Gold and silver thread is also used 
• in forming leaves on the patterns of those that are seen in the 
dresses of the Jaipur and Hyd*>rabad noblemen The precious 
stones are used in India with artistic feeling and effectiveness 
The shawl prepared by order ot the late Ga* kwar ot Baroda which 
cost a crore of rupees has been described in language which f 
hope but feebly to imitate nnd which is vvell>known to all ia> 
tercstetl lu Indian industries The blaze of dianiondqAnd other 
precious stones tliai is « it nf»scd among th» higher orders of the 
Indian noKlity on lerenionial oicastnns evinces at the same time 
the most '>killul arrangement It would, indeed, require the pen 
and imagination of the autnoi of the Arabian Nights to do full 
justice to theic gtms and to their natural and artistic effect 
With refersmee to the other industries in metals, the Indian work 
in iron, brass and ( opper is entitled lu more than a passing 
mention The iron indusliy of India is an ancient one and the 
steel which is used for Indian s word-blades is the be,t of ib* kind 
The djinascening of brass woik with silver and gold leads to 
results that were highly appreciated m the great International 
Exhibitions of the world. The dampsceamg in silver, wlucb w 
made on a ground oi hrons", is < ^rned on chiefly at Bidar in 
the Noam’s dominions and ofun displays itself in numerous 
fiorated patteins. Fhe brass- wo’-k of Moradabad, Bbilwara, and 
Murshidabad often shows great merit, and has much more tlian a 
local notation The hex’ tpecimens of the Indian btnsier’s 
work can be had only on special order. Tho vulgar articles that 
wre exposed for sale ut the Indiar bazaars are chiefly those that 
And a ready market and do not exhibit any special cxcellenre. 
Of the other articles of interest and beaotjr produced by Indian 
iaditstry, we must draw the reader's attention to the pott<n]0 
iaa(£|p in the many achopls of «rt The clay ffgures, atoktiy 
lifedike nqpFesentattoos, that are made* at Knshnagore, Ludl^ 
now, Jmpar, and Poona; tiHe wooden ed^e*. elaborately carved 
and fNkinted, that are to be tuund mdslly m Western loditb 
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the boxes moUe of tba same materiai ao4 4ivp]«>yiii||f ' fli|l3»er * 
Uie same workmanship or beautifully inlaid with brpa»>ii^ 
dn the inode! of what we find in so mncb perfection in tbo 
iown of Shiraz; and‘the ivory-«arviqg which lends itself to |IM h 
duce the bf sf articles oi fancy and which are to be witnessed * 
at Amritsar, Benares, Travancore, Delhi and Murslndabad. 
Carviugsin marble, which are exactly of the same nature as in 
the historical buildings of Agra, are yet flourishing indnsbries 
in the cides of Agra and Jaipur. European capital baa intro- 
duced into India tiie Brewing industry and the beer that is brewed 
here is rapidly n«mg in public favor and supplanting the im- ' 
potted beer in the Indian Commissariat departmeut. The beer 
is brewed chiefly in the hilt stations of Noriliern and Southern 
India and the hops used ire entirely imported The leather 
industry of India, which is confined to only tanning, and to 
the supply of saddle, boots, and trunks, confined to Cawn- 

pur for many yearv Recently a factory on a larger scale 

has beenr established with native lapiUl at Agra. The car* 
pet industry of India is confined to producing two sorts of 
carpet, the woollen one known as the Kaltn or Gahcha and the 
threaden one known as Satranfi The gioundwork is principally 
of a white colour and this it> ci.)ssed by other oinamentai colours. 
The outturn of the Jails of Mirzapur, Agra, Jabbalpur, and War- 
angal, is highly appreciated both in India and Enp'and They were, 
till very recently nude with convict labour and offtud cheap in the 
maiket IJuf the Indi m workmen liave often been known to produce 
the best spin imeus of carpet where all that can advantageously set 
off the beauty arid fineness of material and texture, has been harmoni> 
ously combined Carpet-making has long been an indigenous 
industry and the best species are often found inlaid with gold 
and silver wire and diamonds and other precious stones. The 
processes employeil bv the Indian handiciafteman in laying the 
foundation of the caipot, in compacting the threads togKher 
and introducing colcured wool into the warp, have bees pro^ 
Bounced by the 1 ighest authoritus. to be excellent. Indian 
carj^ts aie beg >. i.'t,; to be veiy largely appreciated and even 
' foreign Emperois an known to keep a large assortment of the«e 
useful and durable ar tides. 

Webave given alKive a lapid survey of the Manufacturing 
and All* Industries of India to be found at the present ,day. 
'Om mining industry and the agricultural industry wiB form the 
intact ^ the two next ariiclea. In speaking of what has been 
Wnned the Art indu stries, we haire not adverted to the taw ^ 
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TBS mtfimStAt Htstdit OF INDIA. 

mUMiatiL Our reBden wili find a anfficicQ^t notic« of Ummo 
ia tke cita|iter OniA wilt treat of tha Indian a|^wltn«al pto- 
dttcfa. We takve not entered into n aelentifie diacnastoa 'oi 
the pfoCeNwa b3r whidh these indusUi«M are caitied on. Th^ 
technical in their nature, suited only to ei^ecia] works 
on the subject, and beyond the scope of the ordinary reader. 
The eauineration, Kowerer, oi the indastries we have given 
tdbove shows conclusively that the natives of India had from time 
ianneiAoriat an unquestioned aptitude for all that gives grace and 
twenty tO life, and if towlay they are comparatively low in the 
scale of manufacturing and commercial nations, it is because 
the times have changed entirely and all industries have to be 
carried on under the altered conditions brought about by times 
We have as yet proved unequal’ to the changing needs of our 
country and ue must brace ourselves for a vigorous effort in 
this directinn. The Indian workman neither wants dexterity 
of hand, nor originality of conception. But he has yet to per» 
reive that his lot is cast In mattcr>of-iact times when he must 
coniine his attention to producing in aLun<lani quantities those 
articles of daily use which find a ready market and that he must 
learn to get the cheapest mateiials, employ the processes tliat 
prove tfte cheapen in the long run, and sell his articles at as 
cheap a price as possible He roust reserve his higher skill for 
those raie ortasions when the c-ipnces of wealth or thn needs 
of raagiwfirencf require that he niu t prorhice something that 
will stagger the imagination, gratify the cuituied tastes of the 
modern age, and produce the most liriiiiant and the most geacefui 
of artistic efiects. U is exceedingly to be doubted whether true 
art could flourish under such cireumstanerb. The industries of 
Caiihage and Babylon, of Rome and Greece, of Spain and Italy, 
of Persia aind India, have had theii highest developments under 
abscdittc monarcha free from constitution^ control in the matter 
of expenditure and anxious to gather a striking and brilliant 
store proportionate to the wealth of titeir empires, the lustre of 
their vktonies,. and the cuUttre*o{ the most advanced courtiers 
India need not be asbmned in respect o( the excellence and 
devdopateid: of faer Art industries. Whgt sh« has now to per- 
ceive is that the afifant of the world reqpite to bo carried 
on in oUier ways than the old conservative methods,^ and that 
tbe^appliation ol sttiun to the comann concerns of human 
Hfe Amis altered the wry conditions of Stbour. The wonders 
of tboM inventions of science which have subordinated tin 
agmiu of ttgtttre to tlm complet« conttoi of man, she has as 
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yet dimly realised. It b tbe mUsioa of tib 
and our educated and wealthy ooaatiyinen in tho imntediaile 
future to raise India jn the iadustnal scale cd nations tihe 
introduction of those scientific processes of nanafacture and 
qualifying tht^ people by intellectual and practical training to coa« 
trol a dangerous machinery and make it yield the cheapest outturBi 
India wants nettlier intellect, nor matenid> nor labour. What she 
requires i>^ a supieme and self'Sacrificing efiort on the part of her 
ablest administrators and worthiest sons to advance her materially 
in this direction so that she may r.lain her former pre-emiaeaGe 
of position in the industrial history (>i the human race. 
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INCOMFLBTENMSS. 

So mnch to do, i^o Itttle done 
It IS not this ttiM vexeih uie . 

But that the flesh is ever \k 
To do the souths work t\tthfuHy 

We nur our spini^ prrf^Li pUn ; 

The thought is novel all enshnned ^ 

The goal is neared Sut never reached , 
MiiUer^s inertness b vfllf < mind 

The unishe<i work lor»k;s incomplete 
Can the c defects indeed real ? 

I look ihiv<ire 1 xniv 

Tlu foim and hues ot my idea! 

The torm is not all here , the tints 
Au* t.<iithhw» i^an they should havs, been 
A ghostly aiiivt s < i im*> hood 
Has umpere V ^-vith my <aiiy scene 

I try agaiP —I have left out 
The cunning lines I caught bdore t 
Ii 1 can bat tjxnfmc the *v^( 

Surely i Uiuinph ^ Aud J pore 

Upoa mj ^ork Theib*r»j:i> Is^rxe ^ 

The third * Alas, a f nlun sldl 
I < annot urge the wb >L thought forth 
The nerves rem n the ever will 

Perchance I shoii succeed m words* 
Language might mi purpoaie well , 
It might proclaim ^ ''‘the* men 
What I \ ouH e them hear me icH. 

1 fad to Uftu all I ^ou^d 
My argummit, too, at f ,a!t« 

So much for prose , p«.rhH}vs in vetie 
I shall succeed*— M> * r, ^es halt I 

Alas I And this mus^ ever be 
The subtler hues of thought; grow pale 
fieiog gased at, and eHide our gtnsp 
Like wet ietvea in a rainy gatt* 
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HISTORY OF INDIAN INFANTICIDE 

f) 

Those who are acquainted with the India of the present day 
will find it difficult to realize that there was a time, not in the 
far past but within the memory of living men, when a long series 
of educational and repressive measures had to be undertaken by 
the Government for putting down the practice of Infanticide. This 
practice, so hateful to the civilized mind, has prevailed to a very 
large extent in different quarters of the glote. We find traces of 
it not only among the civilised and aboriginal races' of Hindustan, 
but in the deserts of Arabia, the dense forests of New Zealand, 
the smiling and fertHe valleys of America, and even amidst the 
culture and refinement of classic Greece. We find it alluded to 
in the laws of Lycuigus, where we find it laid down almost as a 
sacred injunction that all infants sickly and deformed were to be 
exposed to certain death. Confucius recognizes its wide prevalence 
in the Celestial Empire anE raises his potrerful voice against it 
Mahomet, in bis teachings, which have now spread from the de- 
serts of Arabia over some of the fairest regions of the earth, 
prohibits this practice as sinful and unnatufal. The laws of Justi- 
nian and the laws of Manu are equally severe against it. Yet 
notmthstanding all these efforts of the immortal founder! of the 
great systems of human faith and schools of law, we find infanti- 
cide rearing its hateful form and making for itself a home throui^ 
several centuries among races and nafions that could not posiiill^ 
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have hny kind of intercourse with each other. To the imagination 
of youth, such a state of things^ might, indeed, seem inexpli* 
*"cablef The affectiem jof a parent for offspring has justly been 
deSscribed as ^ne of the strongest of human sentiments. It is 
not only the privilege of man but the sacrament of Nature 
herself and goes down to the animal creation. This pure and 
tender passion, with the cognate sentiment of filial piety, has been 
described with richness of imagination and exuberance of embel* 
lishment, in every age and in every clime, by persons gifted with 
poetic genius of the highest order: Sheridan builds on it one of 
the noblest passages of English eloquence.'*^ Erskine resorts to it 
for one of the most powerful pieces of forensic rhetoric. Ruskin 
draws on it for some of the most thrilling appeals and some of 
the most delicious imagery that have refreshed the active man of 
business of the modern age in his hours of learned leisure. 
Those engaged in the duties and struggles of actual life have 
witnessed very touching manifestations of it. What might be 
the motives then which induced so many parents to put an end 
to the lives of their own offspring at the moment of their birth, 
from the beginning of history ? The practice would not appear so 
very unnatural as it would on first thoughts, especially when 
we call to mind in how many instances mothers do away with 
the lives of infants born rather prematurely as the offspring 
of unwedded love, for wiping away traces of their shame. History 
records many cases in which gross and sordid motives relating to 
the material advantages and disadvantages of life have triumphed 
over the purest of human emotions. The Bible records how 
in the valley 'of Hinnom children were sacrificed to avert the 
wrath of God either in the shape of national calamities or in> 
dividual misfortunes. The historians of Greece have recorded 
how pride of birth and of bodily vigor doomed many unfortunate 
children at Sparta to untimely death by ? cruel method. The 
Missionaries who have carried on their philanthropic labours 
among the savages . of the New World oc of the islands of the 

' ' r— — — y. — -*-■» — — ■ 

* [The pABsegc in question, though dhamoterised by undisputed vigour and 
though highly ornate^ has bmn eondeihhed by oiitioB of true geniUs like De. 
Qttinoey. That great writer goes so Ilur as to aeouse Burke of oooenminats 
. bypooriey for hia unstinted prabw .of this, and other passages in Sheridan’s 
gteat.ep eoch . He says with great truth that the entire passage would read 
like a eqnandrum If the express reference to filial ^ety were omit^ Wia 
think the accepted oinnion is that whatever the merits of the speech a^ dhU- ' 
vend, iinperfoot reporting has damaged it beyond repair, and the particular 
pUSfogs'bMuiqg on flUat piety has been accoided a very undue measure of 
•iPpHine— if* Jf«] * 
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Polynesian group, tell us that the native races are urged to 
these unhallowed deeds by motives which in some cases ai;^ 
similar to those that stimulated the Amorite and in others to those 
which had planted themselves in the breast of the Spartan. 

The Infanticide that prevailed in Hindustan up to the days 
of the Mutiny may be classed under two heads. The first 
is that which was widely prevaienf in Bengal proper and'in thead* 
joining districts, et>., offering of the first-born infant to the myriad 
gods of the Ocean as a religious sacrifice. This is the form of in- 
fanticide so eloquently described by Bishop Heber in his delightful 
• writings. The same legislative bill that abolished the rite of 
Suttee aimed its unfailing blow against this practice also. The 
Indian legislature made it penal to offer human victims either to 
the gods of the mr or the gods of the sea. Superstition which 
had a firm stronghold in Hindustan raised its voice against the 
proposed enactment as an interference with the religious usages 
of the native races. This argument, which for. a long time re- 
strained the hands of the English reformer, at last gave way to the 
supreme claims of humanity, and the magistracy and the police 
were directed to arrest and, punish as common criminals those who 
took part or in any way abetted the offering of such murderous 
sacrifices. Backed by the enlightened opinion of an advanc- 
ing province it was easy for the Government to put down this form 
of infanticide and to order the sacred streams of the Ganges 
and the Jumna, with their tributaries and channels, for ever 
to roll on their fertilizing course, un rippled by the throes and 
uncrimsoned by the blood of innocent victims. Every case of 
infanticide of this form had to be made *with pompous religious 
rites as well as with due solemnity. This could not but bring 
it to the notice of the authorities, and the law could deal with 
offenders easily. But there was another and a far darker form of 
infanticide prevaiUng in the N. W. Provinces, Rajputana, and the 
Punjab, carried on secretly in„the recesses of the zenana, impene- 
trable by the eye of apthority,— a form of the very existence of 
which the English rujers* bf th» country were not aware till it 
^identally revealed its hideous, features to a vigilant English 
officer. This kind of infanticide was largely practised among 
the Rajput races, both in their original home and in the numerous 
colonies they planted in British India, as well as among some races 
of the Punjab .who will be detailed hereafter. Ibe methods 
usually employed for the execution of this diabolical deed, which 
however- by tacit recognition was an eirtaihliMied custom Among 
tliem, were principally four. The mdtber gave ho nourishment to 
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the aew-born female babe and thus it was left to die of sheer star* 
v^tion. The umbilical cord was drawn tight round its neck at the 
moment of its birth and it expired immediately. The giving of 
small pills o8 bhang or other poisonous substances, and the 
smearing of *tke mother’s breast with drugs the inhaling of which 
is deleterious to human existence, were also a familiar method. In 
some parts of the country agaih female infants were buried alive 
in large holes which were full of milk. The crime used to be 
perpetrated at the very moment of birth and the unwelcome 
stranger was sent to everlasting sleep. The males of the 
family had usually nothing to do with the actual perpetration of .. 
the deed, it being left'Ontirely to the females. The earliest men* 
tion in history of this ■ form of Indian infanticide occurs in the 
reign of Jehangir. Jehangir was travelling with all the splendours 
of a Mogul camp in a part of his dominions, and being free for 
a time from the paraphernalia of royalty, mixed freely with his 
subjects. He chanced to learn, in course of conversation, that 
not a single girl between the ages of 2 and 1 1 existed in the 
village near which he was encamped and he learnt that all girls 
were made away with in that village which was a Rajput one. 
He at once issued his royal firman prohibiting the practice in that 
particular village. This order had an instantaneous effect in the 
case of the* territories where it was enforced, but the subject gra- 
dually faded away from the Imperial mind amid the cares and 
pleasures of that luxurious though turbulent age and in the course of 
a few years, the very village which had given birth to this royal edict 
was infected with this standing social evil in a more vigorous 
form. Colonel Tod, in that standard work on Rajastan, relates 
how the enlightened founder of Jeypur, Sewai Rajah Jey Singh 
was shocked by the universal prevalence of this custom in 
his dominions and from those palaces and chambers at Amber 
which still excite the interest and the curiosity of the traveller, 
he published to the world a thoroughgoing measure which in its 
essentials was the same as that which roofed it out at a later 
age. The astute Rajput chief, whose calm brow and costly 
apparel looks down upon the traveller as he paces’ the marble 
pavements of the building that commemorates the visit of His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales^to that beautiful and elegant 
city, sought to strike the axe at the root of this pernicious system. 

It was BOt difficult for him to find out that pride of birth which 
actuated the Rajput to seek equal alliances, and the excessive 
dower- that vras indispensable at a daughter’s marriage were the 
principal causes that led td all but a wholesale destruction of 
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female infants. Jejr Smgh tvas powerless to deal with the former 
of these motives, but with reference to the Utter he regulated 
by a royal proclamation the amount that eadi class of his subjects 
would be permitted to spend on the occasions bl marriage* -in 
their families. This succeeded well for a time, but Colonel Tod 
relates that one of the Sirdars, the Chandawat of Saloombra, 
disobeyed the mandate and spbnt a considerable sum on the 
marriage of his daughter. The Rajput Sirdars occupied, during 
Mahomedan times and the early part of British rule, a position 
with reference to the reigning families, analogous to that which 
is assigned to the feudal barons of the middle ages, a posi* 
tion which has been described with the precision of scientific 
enumeration by Guizot and Robertson. The royal families 
stood in awe of them for they could act in opposition to the 
royal will with impunity. The example of the powerful baron 
above-named, who was one of those on whose suppoA the 
central authority of the king rested under the system which 
has been made familiar to the English public by Sir Alfred Lyall 
in his published writings, was speedily followed by other members 
of his class and the salutary edict was obeyed more in the breach 
than in the observance. Yhe other princes of Rajputana silently 
tolerated this practice and no effort was made to suppress it 
till about the middle of the present century. We shall go on 
with the character of the measures adopted for this object subse- 
quently, but it is necessary to mention here that the English rulers 
did not pay any attention to this subject until they could find out 
that religion did not sanction it, and until they had peace within 
their borders to enable them to en(orce*the reform. It is by no 
means an easy task for the English administrator to learn the 
secrets of the Hindu Zenana, and it is’ still more difiicult to make 
the Hindu mind, wedded as it is to traditions and customs hoary 
with the length of years, to see all things from the European's 
stand-point of view. But t^e fact, which could not be concealed, 
that in villages wherq*there were hundreds of boys between the 
ages of two and twelve thbre l^dly existed a single girl, coupled 
with the casual and involunUry admissions of the Rajputs 
‘themselves to the District officers while out on tour, brought 
the actual state of things to the notice of the administrators of 
the country. An intelligent and orgamzed effort was made for 
the eradication of this evil. Happily, the effort was ^crowned 
witlf success and the practice almost disappeixred. ip a fie.w 
years. - We are all aware that penal laws, when not ktscked by 
social sentiment, lose the greater part d their terrors, and it was 
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necessary gradually to mould the sentiment of the infanticidal 
races in such a way that the old motives no longer operated power* 
fully on them, and that they might come to regard the practice 
with abhorrence. How this was done we shall relate, but before we 
do so, we skould attempt to place before our readers, as briefly as 
we can, the motives themselves. Those among whom the practice 
of destroying daughters prevailed to a large extent were some of 
the noblest, and most manly and martial races of the N. W. Provin* 
cesf the Punjab, and Rajputana. It is an universal custom among the 
Hindus that everybody must seek an equal alliance and that one 
marrying one’s daughter to an inferior subsection of his own caste, 
became socially degraded from that very moment and had to 
endure the torments incident to that position for the rest of his 
life. The son-in-law in Hindu society is a person who has to be 
made much of, and Mr. Ward does not go far beyond the truth 
when he tejls us in his book on the Hindus that almost divine 
honors have to be paid to him. The very word father-in-law has 
become, in consequence of this, a term of grave abuse in almost 
every dialect spoken by the Hindu race. Thus the girl, instead of 
being the delight of the domestic hearth, is from the moment of 
her birth a source of unfailing anxiety to her father. He has 
not only to look for a suitable match for her but is to be treated 
as an inferior by the family of the son-in-law. This is a position 
which to the proud warrior, with his hereditary rank, seems ex- 
tremely galling, and he is naturally anxious to avoid his being 
placed in it. The Hindu father must marry his daughter before 
she reaches the age of puberty with the alternative of his being 
consigned to eternal perdition if the injunction is not obeyed. 
The risk of incurring social degradation again is so much feared 
by the Hindus that they for centuries considered the murder of 
their own female children preferable to damaging their own 
hereditary honor in the e.stimation of neighbours. The English 
officers found that as a logical outcome of this feeling the 
higher the claim to birth ^ferred by ft tribe or caste, the 
more frequent the crime amongst* its diemb^rs, till on reaching the - 
highest eminence, the females .disappeared altogether. Those 
who are unaware of the inner structure of Hindu society will 
fail to appreciate the full force this motive, but those who 
have read of the influence of the Herald's College in Great 
Britain «will readily understand how birth and blood, assisted by 
the sanctions of religion, determined men’s conduct for gobd or 
evil. The other difficulty of a daughter’s marriage among the 

above tribes and clans was* the enormous expense attending 

•I 
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mich ceremonies. The daughter must be given away to the 
bridegroom with suitable presents in money, clothes, and jewellery. 
When the contract of betrothal is made, some presents must be 
made to the bridegroom and his nearest relations. ^Tbe kith and 
kin of the bridegroom who would accompany him on Hhe day of 
maniage, have to be sumptuously fe^ and 'presents %iust be 
distributed 'among them. The Brahmins are to be hdnured on 
such occasions with suitable gifts. Some improvement has 
been effected under the supervision of enlightened English 
officers, but till lately a very large crowd of inferior Brahmins, 

• known variously as Bhats and Charans, creatures as useless 
and as rapacious as any that Dante and Virgil created, used 
to fleece the unfortunate father of the bride to the utmost of 
their power and extract from him the utmost farthing they 
could. .They used to come with all the publicity and authority 
of legal tax-gatherers and they preferred their cUums in the 
most noisy and disgraceful manner imaginable. If the father of 
the bride or the bridegroom refused to pay these harpies they 
would not only create a row on the spot, which from their numbers 
might become terrible, but they would try to have their revenge at 
the earliest possible opportunity. They bad no specific occupation 
to follow. They were often mere idlers and they might be found 
lolling in indolent groups in the neighbourhood of every consider- 
able town and village. The Bhats were sometimes retained 
by the we.dthier folk to sing the praises of the gods and 
to chaunt the fame of ancestors in lyric strains. They were 
usually the keepers of the national genealogies and they were 
the referees on all disputed questions of heraldry. • It was, there- 
fore, always prudent to propitiate them, as otherwise they would 
brand the offending person with eternal infamy. The crowd of 
Bhats and Charans used to be swelled by the sweepings of the 
bazaars of towns^ and cities, and the veriest scum of society, 
persons with whose faces the bride’s father was unacquainted 
and who passed unobserved as members of the priestly ca ste . 
All the idle and disselutei therefore, had to be honored, fed, and 
bribed on the marriage day. The marriage day of the daughfa^r is 
still a day of reckless extravagance with the majority of the Hindus 
and the expenses are often considerably more than what the party 
concerned can afford. This extravagance brings on a long period of 
severe privations and miseries. The poorer classes have to spend 
not ojHy the last penny they have at their houses but are compelled 
to borrow- considerable amounts,, which ooder the system of usury 
prevalent in India they ace never dble to repay ; but which 
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descends as a hereditary debt from generation .to generation. 
T4ie money-lender was as rife during Hindu and Mahomedan 
periods as be is to-day,, but the former rulers of the country had 
not the sapid respect for the sanctity of contracts as the English 
Jurist has. ‘The laws and usages then prevalent did not place the 
debtor absolutely at the mercy of the creditor. Above all, the 
debtor could never be sold out of his land. All that could be 
taken from him was his surplus produce but enough was to be left 
for the subsistence of himself and his family. Those -who have 
like myself frequently come in contact with litigants who are 
dragging on a miserable existence under the burden of a perpetual 
debt can only conceive what life-long misery it is. The Indian 
peasantry is very poor. Their average wages for the last three or 
four centuries have rarely exceeded three annas a day. They can 
effect savings only under exceptional circumstances, and it is a 
regular hand'-to-mouth business with them. Their lot has always been 
as hard as any known to humanity. Sir William Hunter, whose 
knowledge of Indian statistics is almost unequalled declares in a 
grave state-paper that forty millions of them pass through life 
with only a single meal a day. Thus Jthe Hindu father could not 
but make a very sharp distinction between his boys and girls. 
The one was the delight of his youth, the companion of his work, the 
support of his age. The other was the sure means of humiliating 
his pride of birth and bringing eternal poverty to his door. He 
thought it preferable to sacrifice the female child rather than incur 
the risk of the long train of miseries which she was certain to 
bring. The existence qf this form of female infanticide is recog- 
nized in the literature of the country and is described with remark- 
able terseness in some lines of the Roman poet Ovid. It is not 
for us to enter into the analysis of the two motives that per- 
verted to such a considerable extent the mental vision of the 
numerous races who resorted to the practice. Writers on moral 
philosophy might profitably dwell on this nspect of the question 
and trace how in so many undoubted instances the behests of 
nature have been overruled by*the prildeotial considerations of 
worldly life. We are far from defending the custom of female in^ 
fanticide as it once prevailed, but we have no sympathy with those 
writers, and they have not been few, who shower the most vehe- 
ment abuses on the devoted head of the Hindu race on this 
ground.* As that eminent statesman and accomplished man of 
Idtters of the past generation. Sir John Malcom, observed fn bis 
farewell speech, the “ Hindus are to be judged by a standard which 
-is suited to ^Heir beliefs, their usages, their habits, their occupa- 
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tions,. their rank in lifei the ideas they have imbibed ifi infancy 
and the stage of civilisation to which they are advanced/' It is, 
indeed, a curious problem of ethics how so many persons of high 
principles and unsullied honor counten^ced this practice that 
is so repugnant to all the ordinary feelings and sen];iment$ o\ the 
human heart. The history of the suppression of fenftile infanticide 
in India, the methods employed, and the success that attended them 
in the various localities, form a*subject replete with interest, and 
should not be hurried over in the tail of an article. 

S. C. MUKERJEE. 

[Note.— It is our belief that the motives that led to Female Infanticide 
among the high-born Rajputs and other Kshatriyaa of the N. W. Provinces 
and Guserat still esiat in their full force, although the actual perpetration 
of the crime has been partially stopped by the penal legislation of the British 
Government Marriages^ amongst those tribes, arc now as costly as they were 
a hundred or fifty years ago. Much has been done from time to time 
by individual workers towards reducing marriage expenditure in this oountiy . 
Moonshi Peary Iial, in particular, of Sosseram, worked with great earnestness, 
with the assistance of men like Dowan Joyprokash Lai and fiabu Harbans 
Sahay and, amongst officials, of officers like Sir William Muir. The late 
Mr. Gibbs, also, while Commissioner of Sindh, exerted himself with great 
activity for regulating these (xpenaes. But the success was temporary. The 
hundreds of meetings that Moonshi Peary Lai held, the hundreds of local 
Committees that he organised, have produced very little fruitf^ For a time 
there was great enthusiasm almost everywhere. But that enthusiasm died a 
natural death# Even Education and Time cannot be expected to do the needfhl. 
For, look at the social condition of Bengal. Here education may be said to 
have intensified the evil. Youths who have passed the University Examina- 
tions have their price. Within the last five and twenty years marriage 
expenses in Bengal have increased nearly a hundredfold. The girl’s side have 
to pay. The difficulty of manyingagirl has become so ^ great that Female 
Infanticide may be said to prevail as much in Bengal as it now exists among 
the Kshatriyas of the North West. Thp statement may seem startling, 
but nevertheless it is true. Only the method of killing is difieroiit. The 
placenta is not placed on the nose. The throat is not wound round with the 
umbilical chord. 'But forbearance to summon efficient medical aid when the 
girl falls iQ is the Yneans. ** 0, it is a female child. It will not die. Don’t be 
anxionat” These words are in Everybody’s mouth when a girl falls ill. If a 
male child happens to fall ill, the father spares no expense for summoning the 
most efficient medical aid he^ad. But, truly speaking, dpes he act in 

the same way if a daughter fklls ill 7, Her illness causes little solicitude. The 
family physician is entrusted* with the case. The treatment is not changed 
if signs of improvement do not appear. Providence, however, is watchful aud 
kind where man is not. For the poor things recover very speedily, there 
being more^deaths among male ohildreu than among female ones. The Census 
every time rdiows that the latter numerically exceed the former. Bcienco may 
aq^n it tnrwhatever way it likes. The very solicitude felt by parents when 
male children fall ill may be responsible for the failure to bring about 
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r0covei7. Napoleon’s counsel to the pfaysicien who attended his royal spouse to 
regard her not as the Empress of France but as a pooy helpless girl in a charity 
hospital of 'Paris, might have been exceedingly wise* Allopathy itself and 
the vengeance with whioh it is practised when too many physicians are called 
in fbi> consultation may have«to answer for the greater numW of deaths among 
male children than among female ones who are generally safe from the effects 
of collected medical wisdom. But then the religious man sees in this nu- 
morioal preponderance of girls ov«r boys notwithstanding the neglect to 
which the former are consigned in ttmee* of illness, the hand of a merciful 
Providence, 

Wo have heard respectable men congratulate bereaved parents upon 
their good fortune when the bereavement has been due to the death of 
a daughter. The heart is guilty of female Infanticide although the hand 
is not. The enormous price adeed by the parents of youths eligible for 
marriage is the cause of all this. The Qovermnent of the country will 
not interfere. 'It will stand by as all good Governments must do. With 
the consequence, the direct effect, of this difficulty of marrying girls, the 
Government is, of course, concerned. Actual murder it must punish. But 
is it not perfectly powerless to prevent parents from neglecting their female 
children even though that neglect may result in death ? Can legislation make 
a father summon the best doctor for a daughter or do for ber those hundred 
^things that are done for a male child for restoring it to health ? 

Fvery male child has a horoscope, and two names. The real name is kept 
aecrOt'lest the child is injured by enemies through incantations performed with 
the aid of that name. Female children generally ,hav 6 each but one name* 
That alone fugpiiBhes indubitable proof of the difference of sentiment enter- 
tained by parents in this country with regard to daughters and sons. Of 
course, the educated classes do not attach any significance to the two .names 
of male children. With them these are kept more in accordance with custom 
than design. But what about the rest of the country ? 

Marriage expenses are fast increasing in Bengal If not checked in time, 
there can be no doubt that female Infanticide as it was practised even among 
the Yadejas of Guzerat will vwy soon fiourish among us. The rich and the 
well-to-do may not practise '^it. But the poorer portion of the respectable 
classes will certainly have recourse to it. In view of this danger, the practice 
of even selling daughters for money would recommend itself to most men. This 
practice is opposed to only sentiment. But the killing of daughters, or the 
congratulating of parants wlion daughters are killed by unchecked disease, is 
equally opposed to divine command and human legislatipn. Only, mailer 
cannot be so defined as to include the kind of neglect of which ,we complain, 
>or the sense of i^elief the father experiences at tho cm tb of a daughter. But 
who can . doubt that such neglect or evenjjuoh 89 o,y! of relief is not as guilty in 
tbe eyea of the AU-seeing as murder itwsS?!— Ed. Sr.] 
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MICHAEL MADHU SUDAN DUTT. 

CHAPTER II 1847-1855. 

In Madras— English Poems— -Journalism. 

The materials for Mr. Dutt’s life in Madras are extremely 
meagre. All that we know of this part of his life is that shortly 
after his arrival there he was employed as a Teacher in the 
Madras High School, that he published two Poems in English in 
the year 1849, and that throughout his stay in that Presidency, he 
was connected with several leading local newspapers of the day. 
Even at this distance of time he lives in the memory of old Madra- 
sis as the author of some beautiful poems and as a successful 
journalist. Now and again we come across* Madras newspapers 
giving interesting reminiscences of Mr. Dutt in that Presidency. 

The following lines appeared in a newspaper of the Madras 
Presidency some years ago. “ The Dutt, we believe, is a well- 
known family in Calcutta; . in Bengal, as wealthy as well-known . 
A member of the family was in Madras several years since. He 
had adopted Christianity and assumed the Englishgarb. He edited 
a paper which he called the Hindu, pre-eminent for its good Eng- 
lish and gave a lecture on ‘ who is this stranger that is come 
amongst us ? ' He was fondly addicted to smoking, defending the 
practice by saying that as the smoke rises upwards, his thoughts 
assumed sublimity. This Mr. Dutt when he heard of the passing 
of the Hindu Cenverts’ Act left Madras for Calcutta expecting to 
substantiate his claim to a part of his father's property.” Again 
in the /’w/ZtfV of ^4th July 1889, we read the following. 
” The Dutts are a 4 annly of'*f oets and several of them possess 
literary genius. One of the members of this great family, Mr. 
Michael Madhu Sudan Dutt, visited Madras in 1852 and he served 
as a Teacher in the High* School of the Madras University in 
those ti«es. He was the author of some beautiful poems, and as 
a journalist his writings won for him the esteem and friendship of 
the late John Bruce Norton and Mr. Henry Mead who was the 
editor of the Athenseum in its palm^ days. Calcutta’s fame for 
poetry appears to have been monopolixed hy the Dptt family, an4: 
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a youngf lady, not long since, of that family gave the world some 
admirable poetical compositioi\a which have established her name 
as *a* poetess in rivalry with Mrs, Hem'ens of English and Mrs. 
Sigourney of American fame.” The mistake in the above extracts 
about the family to which our poet belonged is evident, but it is 
pardonable when we consider that it is made by foreigner to 
whom Mr. Dutt’s antecedents and the history of his family were 
not knoira. Readers in this part of the country need not be told 
that M. M. S. Dutt did not belong to the well-known literary 
family of Rambagan in Calcutta that was evidently meant by the 
writers of the passages quoted above. Yet, notwithstanding this 
mistake, the identity of the individual meant by the writers of 
the above extracts is clearly indicated by the accounts we have 
before us. 

The English poems by which Mr. Dutt is still remembered by 
the people of Madras are The Captive Ladie^ an Indian Tale, in 
two Cantos, and Vtsicns of the past, A Fragment. They were 
printed at the Madras Advertiser Press in 1849. They had been 
long out of print but have been recently reprinted by a weekly 
newspaper of Bengal. It is to be regretted that they have not 
been widely read in this part of the country. The Captive Ladie 
was dedicated, by permission, to George Norton Esquire of Madras. 
The substance of the tale is here given in the words of the poet 
taken from the preface. *' The following tale is founded on a 
circumstance pretty generally known in India, and if I mistake 
not, noticed by some European, writers. A little before the famous 
Indian expeditions of Mahomed of Ghizni, the King of Kanoje 
celebrated the ^ Rajshooio Jugum,” or, as I have translated it in 
the text, the ” Feast of Victory.” Almost all the contemporary 
Princes, being unable to resist his power, attended it, with the 
exception of the King of Delhi, who, being a lineal descendant 
of the great Pandu Princes — the heroes of the far-famed “ Moha- 
barut” of Vyasa — refused. to sanction by his presence the assumpr 
tion of a dignity, — for the celebration of this Festival was an 
universal assertion of claims toriieing *conisidered as the lord 
paramount over the whole country — ^which by right ctf descent 
belonged to his family alone. The King of Kanoje,' highly in-, 
censed at this refusal, had an image of .gold made to represent the 
absent chief. On the last day of the Feast, the King^of Delhi, 
having, v^th a few chosen followers, entered the palace in disguise, 
carfied off this image, together, as some say, with one of the 
Princesses Royal whose hand he had once solicited but in vain, 
owing to his^ obstinate maintenance of the rights of his ancient 
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house. The fair Princess,‘howevert was retaken and sent to a 
solitary castle to be oat of the way of her pugaacioas lover, who, 
eventually effected her esc^e in the disguise pf a Bh&t or Indian 
Troubadour. The King of Kanoje never forgave this Infult, and, 
when Mahmud invaded the Kingdom of Delhi, sternl;^ refused 
to aid his Son-in-law in expelling a Joe, who soon after crushed 
him also. I have slightly deviated from the above sfory in repre- 
senting my heloiae as sent to confinement before the celebration 
of the *' Feast of Victory.” 

This beautiful little poem is the work of a Bengali youth of 
six and twenty. The reader therefore cannot but be struck with 
the author’s marvellous command over the English language that 
every page bf this poem displays. 'It is not the case of a Bycon 
or a Shelley writing in his mother-tongue. It is an East Bengal 
lad who has given expression to his thoughts in the English 
language. Nothing short of a literary genius could perform that 
feat with anything like success. But apart from the extraordinary 
command over the English tongue that almost every line of these 
poems testifies, the thoughts themselves bear upon them the 
unmistakable stamp of a tsue-born poetical genius. It is no 
exaggeration to say that some of the passages of this poem are on 
’ such a high level of excellence that they might almost be com- 
pared to some of the best lines of Lord Byron or Sir - Walter 
Scott. 1 therefore make no apology in quoting in this place a few 
passages from the second Canto. 


I. 

Oh !— who can look upon the plain, 

Where sleep the glorious-mighty slain,— 
Brave hearts that for their country bled, 

And read upon their eyes tho’ s^’d. 

The proud dpfiance there reveal’d. 

Lit by each spirit.ere i£*Sed— 

Or, mark the fiesce disdain that lies, 

Upon their lips apd yet de^, — 
Unquench’d by Dea^— likf the last ray. 

Of the set sun, still lingering there, 

As if too loth to pas8.a|vay. 

But scorch and blast with lightning ^are,— 
Nor feel his blood within his vein, 

*Bage like the terope^-stiited main, 

As if to burst— to gush— to flow— 

And sweep away fair Freedom’s fee|— 
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Nor madly long to wield the brand, 

To save— defend his Native Land,— 

Nor sigh his«heart'5 best blood to shed, — 

And* make on glory’s lap his bed ! 

Canto II., p. jy. 

• II. 

' We part, brave friends, — there is a clime, 

* Beyond the rolling tide of Time, — 

’ A sweet and bright and blissful shore, 

' Where we shall meet to part no more !— 

* Nay — ^let not maiden tears bedew 
‘ The warrior cheek's sterner hue : 

* Yes — ^we must part, a fiery grave, 

* Must blaze o’er him who dies no slave ? 

* Ye know the rest — farewell ? — and now’ — 

Why came that shade upon his brow. 

As on he hastened from his throne. 

And vanish’d from that hall alone ? 

Canto II., p. 37. 
III. 

As o'er some desert, dreary plain, — 

Grim desolation’s wide domain. 

The silver sands’ bright sun-nurs’d child. 

So beautiful — so sweetly wild,— 

Oft to the thirsty pj|grim’s eye, 

Displays her luring witchery. 

And becks him on with promised bliss. 

To cool his lips with liquid kiss. 

Till solemnly dim twilight gray. 

Frowns her to nothingness away, 

And on her dupe, thus spell-betray’d 
Doth spread a soft and dewy shade« 

And gently fan his burning brow, • 

With balmy breath, — so wdconfe npw. 

And in soft, soothing accents tell 
Of that wild witch, so bright yet fell. 

Who, when she smil'd and seem'd to save 
But led him to a hideous grave ! 

Thus on Life’s darksome Vale the ray. 

Of hope will falsely light the way. 

And deck dim Future’s brow afar. 

With many a gay ehd light-eyed star. 
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TUI cold Reality, as {air-brovv*’d Light, 

Dispels the rain'-bow dreams of Night, . 

UnveUs her face,' and calls Despair, 

To crush the vision false but fair! 

Oh then, how cold the solitude. 

Comes on the bosom’s starry mood,— - 
How bleak, O God ! 'tis then to feel. 

There’s nought above,— below, — can heal. 

Or, even lull the bleeding breast. 

To sweet and calm, tho’ shortdiv’d rest I— 

Canto, II., p. $8, 39. 

IV. 

‘ Farewell I— Death’s but a short-Iiv’d pain, 

' 1 live not for a captive’s chain ; 

* And now, ye gods I who love the brave 
‘ Smile o’er a warrior’s fiery gr&ve !’— 

Canto I/.,p. 5/. 

V. 

Fair light ! lit at creation’s birth 
Bright tenant of eternity. 

He melts not like the Ihings of earth. 

In fadeless glory shrin’d on high ! 

What empire’s ’neath his changeless beams, 

Have sprung, then sunk, like baseless dreams ! 

He fades not like thy works, proud man. 

Thou creature of a measur’d span ! 

Thy pride, thy glory, and thy po#er. 

Are things to him but of an hour,— 

He on creation’s birth did smile, , 

And he shall light its funeral pile, 

When Time shall flow into the Sea, 

Of boundless, wide Eternity ! 

Canto II., p. S3. 

About his other poem, the Visions of the Past, it has been 
justly observed by another writer that it reminds one of Byron’s 
Dream. 

In Madras, M. M. S. Dutt " made literature the staff of life,” 
to quote the words of the Hindoo Patriot. Throughout the period 
of his stay in that Presidency, *his connection with the local press 
never ceased. In fact he lived chiefly by his contributions ^o the 
leading newspapers of the Province. For some time he edited the 
Hindoo which was ” pre>eminent for its good English,” In 1855 
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he was sub-editor of the Spectator ^ the only Madras daily of the 
time. It was no small honor for a young ^ngali in those days to 
have earned by his journalistic writings the esteem and friendship 
of such distinguished men as John Bruce Norton and Henry Mead. 
There is <io doubt whatever that as a journalist he had made for 
himself in that part of the country a name which has not yet been' 
forgotten. Buf notwithstanding his reputation as a ripe English 
scholar, his undoubted talentb as a poet, and the widespread fame 
he had acquired as a journalist of considerable ability, he shared 
the common lot of men who betake themselves to literature as a 
profession. His circumstances in Madras were anything but easy. 
To quote his own words, the Captive Ladie was “ originally 
composed in great haste for the columns of a local journal, — ;The 
Madras Circulator and General Chronicle-^va. the midst of scenes 
where it required a more than ordinary effort to abstract one’s 
thoughts from the ugly realities of life. Want^and Poverty with 
the “ battalions ” of “ sorrows ” which they bring, have but little 
inspiration for their victim I” 

Read also the following lines, taken from the Introduction to 
the^ioem, addressed to wife 

" Oh ! beautiful as Inspiration^ when 
“ She fills the Poet’s breast, her fairy shrine, 

" Woo’d by melodious worship ! Welcome then I 
“ Tho’ ours the home of want, I ne’er repine : 

" Art thou not there, e'en thou, a priceless gem and mine ? 

“ Life hath its dreams to beautify its scene, 

■ “ And sun-light for its desert ; but there be 
“ None softer in its store— of brighter sheen— 

" Than Love-^han gentle Love : and thou to me 
" Art that sweet dream, mine own I in glad reality 
“ Though better be the echo of the tale 
Of my Youth's wither'd spring, I sigh not now; 

" For I am as a tree, when some sweet gale 
“ Doth sweep away the sere leaves from each bough, 

** And wake for greener charms to (e-adorn its brow." 

• 

iC. L. HALDAR, B.L 
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4 LITTLE DRAMA, 

I am a middle-aged bachelor — one of those old fellows, you 
know, who are useful to talk to mammas and chaperons, whilst the 
young ladies are enjoying themselves with their numerous admi- 
rers; and who are only tolerated by pretty women, as companions, 
when no better entertainers are at hand ; and who are supposed 
to have no ideas outside of easy*chairs, whiskey * pegs,’ and good 
dinners. 

But oh! Ye deluded people, take notice, 'that wc old men are 
not so blind as we seem : we can see further into a stone wall, 
than most people, and having no domestic affairs of our own, we 
can devote our time t6 the investigation of other folks’ — ^we see 
all the .games, that arc being played, upon the social boards. How 
Miss Aged is trying to 'hook’ Mr. Shy! How Mr. Bully keeps his 
wife in torment, by his harsh words and rough ways, though with 
her lips the poor martyr woman calls him ' her dear husband,’ and 
'^Ji^r kind Bill’ : how Mrs. Particular does not want her daughter to 
marry nice Mr. Piceless. Oh ! Yes, we note all the little dramas, 
and fill up our dull, middle-aged days hy» watching them, discussing 
each scene, and perhaps helping the actors occasionally if we 
have a friendship for them, sometimes being thanked for our 
services, but more often only rewarded by the epithet of— med- 
dling old fogey ! 

And we oH fellows are occasionally gifted with right marvel- 
lous powers of seeing anS hearing things, that do not really present 
themselves to our* physical eyes, and strike upon our physical 
eardrums. These powers are given to us as a compensation for 
our loveless^ childless existences, and perhaps we ought to be 
very thankful for them ;■ though most of us would willingly lose 
them, if we might enjoy instead the sweets of family life — But 
there ! There ? It is no use thinking of such things, and I must 
hurry on and tell you of a little drama, that I watched here in 
Calcutta once. 

My spiritual, invisible self one^morning espied a pretty girl, 
seated in an arbor in a Ballyguhge garden ; and along the roNd^ 
U 
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the other side of the garden wall, by the summer-house, -walked 
‘ two young men. 

1 see you have some new neighbors, Alfred !” said one of them. 
“ Yes, the^ Dixions : I should rather like to have a lark with 
' the taller girl, if I knew her ; she looks as though she could afford 
' one some fun. I might pretend to fall desperately in-love, and all 
that sort of thing, don’t you know?” ' 

"Ha ! ha! That ivouldhcz.—" and then the two ‘chappies’ 
Walked on, out of earshot of the arbor; and the young lady within 
it, who had heard the scrap of conversation, flushed indignantly, 

• whilst her grey eyes flashed angrily. 

" How dare he ? The wretch P' she cried. “Justus though 
1 were a low kind of girl, to have a ‘ lark ’ with I What perfect 
tads some men are ! Oh, if I could only punish him for that 
speech, and cause him to rue the day he uttered it 1 It may be 
very unwomanly, but I always do long to make that flirting, lady- 
killing style of men uncomfortable and unhappy.” And she ceased 
her angry speech, sat down again on the bench in the arbor 
-from which she had risen in her anger, and indulged in deep 
meditation. , 

Look at her as she sits, buried in thought : a fine girl, with 
tall, largely-built figure ; a bright face ; beautiful grey eyes, and a 
shapely head, crowned by chestnut-brown hair, that curls and 
'twirls all over her, in a fashion that seems well-nigh miraculous to 
us ignorant males. 

1 used to take a great interest in Maggie Dixion, for sft 
was a little bit out of the usual style of girls, as one meets 
them in India; perhaps cavilling women would say, that she 
was in the way of becoming rather ‘fast;’ but however repre- 
hensible ‘ fastness ’ may be, it is beyond dispute, that we im- 
pressionable men are more charmed by a girl, who has some chic 
and ‘ go,’ that by one, who looks demure, sits with meekly-folded 
'hands, speaks but when spoken to, and bears the expression as of 
one, who breaches always a silent prayer, that shf may be delivered 
. from the wiles of evil men. We ado nbt* likje such frightened 
creatures, they make us feel as though we must be all really bad, 
to be so feared, and we ‘ lords of creation ’ object to being reminded 
of our inherent wickedness, and prefer rather women, who smooth 
vs down, and pet and flatter us into the belief, that we are not 
-such bad fellows after all, since they bestow upon us their frank 
friendship. " 

With the Oixion family, as a whole, we have not much 
to do. Papa Dixion was a fat &nd jolly old gentleman, who bad 
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made his money by some lucky coups in his younger days, and 
was desirous o( getting as much enjoyment out of life, and his 
wealth as he possibly could, Mrs. Dixion was an older edition 
of Maggie ; and there was a son^ Tom, Vho spant his time; while 
the family stayed in Calcutta, in dashing about the town in a showy 
dog-cart, flirting with the barmaids, and generally * seeing life 
before he settled down * — Jk he used to phrase it, when we 
remonstrated with, him on his laziness in not doing something for 
his living. 

To complete th^ family circle was Nora, Maggie’s younger 
sister and inseparable companion, a smaller and perhaps more 
gentle copy of the striking elder girl. And now, I daresay, you wish 
to know who those were, who uttered the w^ords, that offended 
Maggie so deeply. 

The one addressed as 'Alfred,’ was Alfred Reynolds, a broker 
of Calcutta, who lived in a 'chummery’ next to theDixion’s house, 
and the other was George Batchelor, his Fidus Achates and boon 
companion. For R^jynolds 1 always cherished a supreme contempt 
as he was one of those despicable fellows, who pride themselves 
upon their good lookg, and many conquests among the ladies. 
To see him, curled and dressed-up, stroll into any festive gathering, 
with a self-satisfied smile upon his conceited face, was a sight to 
make any honest man feel ashamed of his sex \ and cause him to 
marvel much at the foolishness of weak women, who could be 
.ughtby such a creature, without two ideas in his head, and only 
is good looks, soft voice, and drooping moustache to recommend 
him. And yet his victims were many and varied ; and 1 should be 
afraid to say the number of bosom friends, whom he has trans- 
formed into mortal enemies, by^bis butterfly fashion of flitting from 
one fair dame to_ another — how could Mrs. A. help feeling angry 
and sore with her friend Mrs. B.^ when she found that she had 
stolen from ^her her fascinating friend’s agreeable attention? It 
is not in human nature!' 

And whilst,! have been chattering thus, Maggie has been in 
the arbor, thinlfing>, *you .^nusl remember ; let us go back to her 
and listen to what she sofUy says, as she rises to go indoors— 
" Ha ! ha ! Miin Hirr Reynolds tittle thought, that the ‘ taller girl ’ 
was within earshot, on ,this side of the wall, as he walked by on 
the other ! He shall be informed of the fact some day, if my little 
plot prospers. And may the Gods work in myjavor, for I do 
want to give that creature a lesson not to talk in so conteniptu* 
bus a way of ladies again. Allans I To make the first move.” 
Apd quitting the arbor, she god’s towards the house. ’ 
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'' Oh ! Mamma, she exclaimed,' running on to the verandah, 
where the whole family were assembled. ‘‘ When I was in the 
arbor just now, arranging the .flowers I had been picking, that 
nice'fejlow Mr. Reynolds,* who lives next door, passed with a 
friend, and what^do you think they were talking about?” 

“ 1 have not the faintest idea, my love ; suppose you inform 
me !” answered Mrs. Dixion, smiling at her animated young 
daughter. 

” They were talking of us, dear, and * Alfred* — ^that*s Mr. Rey- 
nolds* name, isn't it pretty? — said something about wishing to 
make our acquaintance, as we look nice. I wish Tom would go 
and call upon our neighbors, now that we have heard, one of 
them desires to know us ; I am sure they are awfully jolly fellows !*' 

” Yes, I certainly think Tom might call upon them next Sunday,** 
answered Mrs. Dixion. I have always thought, since we have 
lived here, that our neichbors seemed as though they wished to 
knpw us; they have always, appeared to take such a deep interest 
in our concerns, when they have passed our house. 

Atid Maggie has returned the compliment ! She is always 
chronicling their comings and goings. However, I think 1 might 
just as well go in and see them some day: ‘Maggie will then be 
able to make * his * acquaintance ! ' Alfred * is such a pretty name, 

isn't it, Mag?** joked Tom. 

“Hold your tongue, Tommie, you foolish boy !** responded 
his sister, flushing red and hurrying from the verandah, followed 
by a burst of laughter from the facetious Tom, who imagined, ihs0 
his feeble arrow of wit had found a vulnerable spot between the 
links of his sister's^ armor ©f maidenly modesty. Entering her 
bedroom, Maggie shut the door, and throwing herself into an easy 
chair, indulged in a silent laugh. 

“Oh! dear me!** she cried, “ this is amusing I That foolish 
creature Tom imagines that I am, as he would vulgarly term 
it, ‘spoons* upon Mr. Reynolds, simply because T have taken 
a neighborly interest in his doings, and yet — wHb knows ? He is 
a very nice looking fellow, and I might kaye fallen in love with* 
him, if he had made our accquaintance, and then bben very attentive 
to me. How can a girl know what a man means by his attentions ? 
He may mean matrimony, or he may meaii amusement and yet 
she has to treat him civilly which ever* lie intends, so that she 
may not gain the reputation of being stand-off * and stiff. Some 
radical change is truly necessary in the present style of courtship^* 
there is too much uncertainty now. Never till the man distinctly 
proposes can a girl know, if he mean ' business ' ; for she would be 
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a fool to believe in all his tender speeches and ogling glances — 
those are but a man's stock-in-trade, that he offers to the feminine 
world, in payment for which he expects to gain from it the verdict 
of — * He’s a dear, nice, charming fellow ! ’ But what refojrm can 
be made ? Would the Amahaggar fashion, of the women choosing 
their husbands, answer, I wonder, in the civilized European nations ? 
Hardly, I am afraid! I think the old f&hion of asking the parents' 
consent to woo a girl before laying siege to her heart was good ; 
but it will never return. I suppose men don’t look upon matrimony 
as so serious a matter now to be entered upon only upon receiving 
full, permission from the high contracting parties, and don’t take 
the trouble to think, if such and such girls would suit them as wives, 
ere they begin to make . love to them ; they propose, and marry 
quite by chance very often. However, fortunately I am forewarn- 
ed of Mr. Reynolds' amiable intentions with regard to me, and 
will be able to deal with him accordingly. I must keep Torn up 
to the mark about calling on him I " 

Which she did. The Sunday following the conversation 
upon the verandah, Tom paid a visit to his next door neighbors, 
and received a warm and hearty welcome from them. 

It would seem," said Qeoige to Reynolds, w^hen their visitor 
had departed. That the Fates are in favor of your having a 
little fun with ‘ the taller girl,' if you wish it, now the brother has 
called, you can do ditto, and start with a fair field before you 1" 

Quite so, you bet I’ll call as soon as possible : and look here," 
said Alfrft, with a self-satisfied smile upon his handsome, but 
conceited face, '* I bet you that in less than two months I shall make 
that girl really in love with me ; I can do it in ifiat time rf I like !" 

“ All right, old fellow, I take your word for it. But beware, 
that it is not a case of the biter bit. Miss Dixion seems a deci- 
dedly fetching style of girl, from all accounts !’’ 

•• Never fear ! I’m too old a hand to be caught !” said Alfred 
with a laugh. « 

So soon as etiquett^ allowed, Reynolds, accompanied by 
Batchelor, paid his first call «^on tjae Dixions, and was received 
by Maggie, who with the light of battle flashing in her large grey 
eyes, and her bright face flushed with excitement, looked more 
charming than was her wont. 

" I am so pleased to make your acquaintance, Mr. Reynolds !” 
She greeted him, with a pretty little air of frankness. ” 1 have 
thought it so absurd, that we should be such near neighbors, and 
yet remain' strangers. I think ^glish people ought to fraternize 
more m India!” . ■ * 
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Yes, that is quite my opinion !*' replied Alfred, and need- 
less to* say — he went on in a lower tone, under cover of Mrs. 
DixTon’s and Norm’s entrance, “ I have been most anxious to know 
you f " 

Maggie's answer was a brilliant blush — which she seemed to 
have a particular faculty for calling up, when she so willed— and 
a toy glance from her beautiful eyes. 

‘ From the time of that call, Alfred Reynolds followed up the 
Dixions with untiring persistence. He took the sisters out for 
rides round Ballygunge, with Batchelor in attendance to engage 
Nora's attention ; he took them for walks ; he took them for drives; 
he constituted himself their chief aide-de-camp when at any social 
jgathering ; he was Maggie’s unwearying attendant at the rink. 

Needless to ^ay such devotion did not pass without comment. 
Some of his friends said : — There is poor old Reynolds caught in 
the toils at last ! ” Others again shook their heads wisely, and 
answered — “ No, Reynolds is too sly a fellow for that, he is only 
going in for a very big flirtation. You see, he will transfer his 
devotion soon to some one else." I, of course, could have en- 
lightened some of these chatterers, .but not caring to spoil sporty 
I held my tongue, and looked on at the pretty little game of Rey- 
nolds’ devoted attentions, and Maggie’s sweet smiles* 

Mrs. Dixion, f know, was much puzzled by her elder daughter’s 
behaviour. It was not like her Maggie to surrender so quickly, as 
she appeared to have done to Alfred ! Yet the old lady let matters 
drift whither the wind and tide listed, secure in the knowledge, that 
Mr. Reynolds woujd be an eligible partly if her daughter decided 
to choose Vim as her life’s partner. She merely gave Nora a hint, 
to try if possible to discover the state of her sister’s feelings. 

Accordingly one night, about three weeks after Alfred’s first 
visit, Nora went into her sister’s room, and with delicate persis- 
tency brought the conversation round to the ’ Reynolds' subject; 
a topic which Maggie seemed particularly desirous of avoiding. 

** I can’t understand you, Maggie L" she said affectionately, 
it is not like niy dear oM. siste^ to ,be conquered so quickly, as 
she appears to have been,'and " — ^with a reproachful glance—*' it is 
not like her to have a secret from Nora ! " 

" My darling ! ’’ replied Maggie, looking grieved, " do not be 
angry with me ! I have nothing that I can particularly tell you 
ycl, believe me I will explain everything that puzzles you, at the 
earliest opportunity. Only have patience with me, is what 1 ask," 

“ Very well, dear, ^ wu'll be patient, and tease you no ! ” 
said thp younger girl^J^sing her and retiring from the room. 
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I am sure mamma and Nora believe that 1 am in love with 
that fellow ! ’’ soliloquized Maggie, upon her sister's departure. 

But how they mistake ! It is impossible to love a man whom 
one heartily despises, as I do him. And yet, at times I have it in 
my heart to pity him, for I really believe the poor thing enures for 
me, as much as his shallow nature wUl allow. I cannot, however, 
refrain from repaying him for that ihipertinent speech — for the 
good of wSknenkind 1 must do it, as the more snubs men of his 
character receive, the rarer will they grow in the world; the 
fewer will there be of them to do havoc with trusting, loving wo- 
men's hearts and lives I ” 

But was Maggie deceiving herself, when she expressed the 
opinion that Reynolds really loved her? No, for I heard the 
following conversation between Reynolds and Batchelor one day, 
whilst they sat upon their verandah, smoking, and enjoying iced 
w'hiskcy ‘ pegs.' 

George broke the silence that had reigned for a while by the 
remark— ' Well, old man, you seem to be making all the running 
with Miss Dixion. Are you enjoying your * lark ' ? ** 

“ Oh ! I say, drop that, George ! " answered Reynolds, coming 
out of the brown study in wuich he had been indulging, with a 
Jong-drawn sigh, it isn’t much of a lark now, for 1 may tell you 
in confidence, that Miss Maggie is such a charming girl, that she 
has quite bowled me over ! " 

George laughed softly — ” I thought it would be a case of 
edged tools, old chap !” he said, “and I certainly don't wonder, 
that you have fallen a victim to Miss Dixion's charms ; but that 
won't much matter, if she has been ' bowled over ' also ; do you 
think she has been ? ” 

“Ah! That’s just wdiat almost botfiers the life out of me 
sometimes thinking about!" answered Alfred. *'She certainly 
bestows her chief favors upon me, and seems always to prefer 
my company to that olf any othcc fellow's, and yet occasionally 1 
catch her looking at me^with contempt and almost abhorrence in 
her gaze; that is what makes • ihe uncertain! What does it all 
mean ? What is your opinion ? " And anxiously the young man 
looked to his friend, for an explanation of the mystery. 

“ 1 also have noticed the contempt to which you refer," replied 
George, thoughtfully, “ and have been at a loss to understand 
it. Can she have overheard our conversation about her that 
morningf? But no! If she had, she would have been desperate- 
ly offended, and have warned her people to have nothing to do 
with you ! ' • 
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" But, say she wants to pay me out for those words, and so 
feigns her deep interest in me, that in the end she may make a 
. fool of me ? ” essayed Alfred, with a chance shot in the dark at 
the simjsle truth. 

“ Hum,'* uid his friend consideringly. “ Let us see . . . No, 
1 don't think that theory will jlo, old chap, for 1 consider no girl 
could keep up the farce so consistently, as she has dj^ne. Save 
for a few stray scornful glances she has seemed devoted to you. 
No, I fancy the real root of the matter is, that she wonders why 
you don't say something definite to her, and feels a little contempt 
for your shilly-shallyings. A girl hates a fellow to go fooling 
round, and looking amorous and yet not fixing everything up, 
pucca /” 

" If you think, George, that that is all she means, I will try 
my tuck with her at the earliest opportunity ; for I am awfully fond 
of the dear creature ! ” 

“ Chitti, Sahib,” interrupted a white-robed servant just then, 
handing each young fellow a dainty missive, which upon investiga- 
tion proved to contain an invitation, from Mrs. Dixion, to an after- 
noon Picnic at the Botanical GardetK. 

” There is your chance, old fellow,” said George, when their 
answers to the invitations despatched, they sat once more upon 
the verandah. *' Could there be a more fitting or romantic spot 
than the Gardens for a proposal ? ” 

” I will take advantage of it 1 ” said Alfred, with decision. 

” And I wish you all good luck, old chappie. But what a 
pity it is, that I did not take a bet with you, that in less than two 
months you would be in love with our pretty neighbor ; for see 
how triumphantly 1 should have won it!” concluded George, 
with a laugh. Three days after the above conversation, we were 
all assembled at the Chandpal Ghat, whence the Dixions were 
to convey us by steam launch to the Gardens. Glancing amongst 
the gathering of people, 1 soon espied Maggie, looking very 
bright and dainty in a pale yellow^ dress talking gaily to Alfred— 
‘What will be his fate tosday?' *I wondered, ‘will she remain 
obdurate in the face of his eager pleadings, or accept his hand 
and heart?' 

When all the guests had arrived, the launch moved quietly 
out from shore, and, with fussy, warning whistles, started on her 
shoH passage down the river. Now passing the noble /irray of 
stately vessels lying near Princeps Ghat; 'now steaming' rapidly 
past an ungainly but picturesque country boat, with brown sjiil 
outstretched ; now slipping along by the grey pile of the Seeb^re 
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College^ and the straggling buildiags of the King of Oude’s 
Palace; and finally slowing up by the landing place of the 
Garden Sb ^ 

"Let us go and look at the famoua. Bahyan tree, Miss 
Dixion/’ said Alfred, as upon disembarking they stood irresolute 
which way to turn. 

^ " Very well/* answered Maggie, and away they went, leaving 
us all amused by the girPs ready submission to her lover's wishes*— 
" That will be a ‘ case * before we return to town to-day ! " one 
old fogey remarked to another old fogey — myself — as we stood 
for a moment, to watch the girl's graceful and the man’s stalwart 
figure disappearing down the vista of the avenue of palms. 

" Perhaps so/’ 1 answered with reserve. " 1 think Miss 
Dixion might easily do worse than marry him, for since he has 
given up his flirting, unmanly philandcrings, Reynolds has much 
improved in character and manners. He is a very nice fellow 
now, Falling in love has really done him good I ” 

Maggie and her companion duly admired the show tree of the 
Gardens, with its wide-spreading branches and numerous trunks, 
and then strolling Ieisui;ely along shady roads, and by lily-decked 
ponds, they reached one of the large greenhouses. " Here is a 
seat, Miss Dixion, let us rest for a while/' said Alfred, leading 
her to a green bench set beneath the shkdow of a palm. 

"Heigh-ho!” sighed Maggie after a pause, "I love India, 
it is a dear, charm uig, happy, old land, and I am very sorry that 
we are so soon to leave it.” 

" Leave it ? Going away from Calcutta are you ? ” asked 
Alfred agitatedly. • 

" Yes, going right ever so far.away, back to England.” 

" Ah! what shall I do without you?” cried Alfred, looking at 
her beautiful face earnestly. 

" What yqu did without me before I suppose 1 ”— with well- 
simulated forced gaiety. • 

” Ah ! That w^s different I When I did not know you, of course 
1 could not miss yop. •! cannot live without you now*^ 

Drooping her long lashes, till they lay like soft dark fringes 
upon her fair cheeks, Maggie looked shyly confused, and her 
lover, emboldened by her f vident confusion (which he interpreted 
as a sign of her concealed love) took her two small hands in his, 
and with tender earnestness,—" Maggie, my darling,” he said, "do 
hot go away from me I Stay and be my Ipved wife. You must have 
seen and known how dearly I lovp you ; will you npt stay to bless 
me with your presence, my dear one ? ” and anxiously he gased 
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into the calm face of the girl to whom he was pleading^^ would 
she give him the treasure of her love?' Slowly, as his speech 
ended, Maggie disengaged her hands from Alfred's clasp, and ris* 
ing* looked at hijn for a* moment, then with accents of scorn and 
contempt in hdr ringing tones, she repeated — 

' I see you have some new neiglibours, Alfred?* ' Yes, the 
Dixions: I should rather like to have a lark with the taller girl, ii 
1 knew her, she looks as though she could afford one some fun ; I 
might pretend to fall desparately in love, and all that sort of thing, 
don*t you know.' I should not have believed, that India held so 
wonderful an actor, as yourself, if experience had not taught me. 
Your well-atted love pleadings would alone command a reaejy ac- 
ceptance of your services at any of the London theatres. And now' 
that the pretty little farce is played out to its final denouement ^ 
tell me if you have enjoyed it?" The angry girl concluded, her 
grey eyes flashing a contemptuous glance upon poor, conscience- 
stricken, miserable Alfred. 

Receiving no answer, she went on — " You did not think — did 
)uu ? — that the * taller girl ' was just the other side of the wall, as 
you walked past that morning ! It is such pure foolishness to make 
remarks like that anywhere, but in the privacy of your own home 
—think how you spoil your chance of fun by such carelessness. If 
I had not heard you that morning, it is quite within the limits of 
possibility that I might have fallen in love with you. Tlien how 
much more delicate would have been the flavor of the joke ; how 
much more fun you would have been able to afford your friends—* 
Mr. Bachelor, par example ! — " 

"Oil! hushl hush! Maggie, Miss Dixion ! " cried Alfred 
with agitation. " How can you be so cruel? God knows, that 1 
have greatly repented those snobish, caddish words since knowing 
you. I was a brute, and a contemptible cur. I acknowledge, to 
utter them, but does repentance go for nothing ? Have you not 
been able to sec that my love is not feigned ? I admit with con- 
trition, that when you first came to Calcutta, h was a conceited 
Jackanapes, who looked upon women as byt borif for men's amuse- 
ment; but since knowing you, I have learnt lo revere your sex 
simply because are a woman, my* beautiful love! Even the 
vilest heart, they say, is purified by love, and so has mine been. 
Ah ! do not reject it ! Forgive me for my impertinence and love 
me just a little! You — my Queen— cannot have been but playing 
with me atl this time — surely just those few words cannot have 
made you bate roc ! Oh 1 Maggie, iny darling, say you forgive 
me ! ” And fancying he perceived some signs of relenting upon 
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the flushing, paling face of his love, he drew nearer to her ; and 
talcing one passive band- within his elasp. looked eagerly into 
her eyes. • 

For a moment the girl left it so, then drawing roughly away, 
with a harsh ringing little laugh, she said — 1‘ Admirable ! Adrnir* 
able! Mr. Reynolds,. go upot^ the stage, 1 advise you-; you will 
gain a topmost step upon the artistic ladder of fame. And now 
with a sweeping curtsey — "farewell, Henry Irving in embryo; 

I am going to return to my friends." 

" You cruel, heartless woman t '* exclaimed Alfred, as she 
turned to leave the house. “The punishment you meet to me 
is much greater than my offence. You call yourself, a woman, and 
yet can be so hard and bitter ! Bah ! What a mistake I made 
when I said that 1 revere your sex for your sake, you are a dis- 
grace to it I Go ! And I hope I may never speak to you again I ” 
And pale and agitated by his sudden scorn and the unpleasant 
task she had just accomplished, the girl hurried away from the 
greenhouse, and was soon the brilliant, lively centre of a group of 
laughing friends in the Flower Pavilion, where tea was to be 
served ; whilst Alfred eat on, alone and miserable, on tlie benchi 
in the summer house, brooding over his wrongs,, and cursing the 
bitter, unwomanly hardness of the girl, who could, by her soft 
words and cajoling smiles, lead him on, only to. reject his deep, 
love finally with contumely and scorn. .And yet what man has the 
right to blame Maggie for her conduct ? Did she not only repay 
Alfred in the coin with which he had intended to reward her ? 
Young men, in these degenerate fin-de-s^ecle days, arc too fond of 
trifling and flirting with ladies, winning their love, and then like 
Lord Lovel, riding gaily away, cayeless if the women suffer, from 
their departure. But if a woman metes the same punishment to 
one of their sex. Oh, what a commotion there is! No epi- 
thet is strong, enough to use, as a sign of their righteous indig- 
nation ! She is heajlless; and a flirt, and unwomanly, and hard, 
and cruel, and to shinned. Ah! There is decidedly a law for 
the men, and a law tor tbe-*A'Omen ; and though a man myself, 
r consider it unjust, and deem Alfred but rightly served by the 
courageous Maggie. It is only a pity that a few more men of his 
stamp do not receive rebuffs from the sex, with whom they 
delight to amuse themselves, for perhaps then they might in time 
retrain from flirting and trifling with women ; and there* would, in 
consequence, be fewer broken hearts and spoilt lives to shadow 
and sadden our jolly old globe. , 


RILDA SHERMAN. 
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THE INIUSTRIAL HISTORY OF INDIA. 

III.* 

The Mining Industhy of India. — Those, who are familiar 
with the history of mining in America and Australia — a history that 
has been detailed with great minuteness by Professor Leone Levi — 
will readily credit the assertion that mining enterprises are the 
least profitable and the most venturesome of the industries of 
the world. Gold and silver mining, even in the auriferous soil of 
California and New South Wales, are found to be so unattractive 
that the Government had to grant leases on very favorable terms 
to induce English capitalists to invest their money in this hazard- 
ous enterprise. The expenditure with reference to this branch 
of human industry ranges under numerous heads. A vast sum 
of money must be first laid out in costly experiments. The labour 
of those who would work in the poisonous and dangerous atmos- 
phere of the depths of the mines must be adequately paid for. 
The ore in its natural state is found to be so much mixed up with 
alloy that it requires very costly processes to clean it of the 
adventitious substances and brinf>: it to a pure state fit for the 
market. We all know that the mines of California and Australia 
were discovered by the happiest accidents, that by some pro- 
vidential turn of their steps the simple and rude peasants who 
first discovered them were led to those favored spots. But every 
well-informed man is aware also of the succession of failures that 
ensued when the first seekers began to turn up the soil of America 
and Australia for laying their hands on the precious metal. The 
facts in this connection have been described so graphically by 
those who have written on the commerce of the world that they 
are familiar to all students of commercial history. In India too, 
following the common run of evci^g, a large amount of capital has 
been wasted, with no return but the experience of bitter disappoint- 
ment. The goldmining craze was hottest in the southern Presidency. 
Sir Henry Cunningham, in his charming novel entitled Caeruleans^ 
depicts with almost lifelike touches the prevailing excitement at 
Madras ajid its neighbourliood fur digging in search of gold the soil 
within its reach which had been pronounced to be auriferous. The 
monied classes of every part of the benighted Presidency were 
lor a time maddened by the tlfirst.of gold, and thus a vast amount 
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of capital was recklessly wasted^ bringing the most unhappy con- 
sequences in its train. But though the repeated failures in this 
department have not taught men to be wiser, some of these 
experiments were attended with a degree of« mediocre success.. 
The mining industry of India has been established by a I^bng suc- 
cession of efforts on a secure basis and deserves to be treated 
separately by itself. India contains vast unexplored quantities of 
mineral wealth, and there is no fear in her case, as seems to 
exist in that of the rich deposits in other parts of the world, 
that they would be exhausted within a measurable distance of 
time. From the Himalayan valleys to the reefs of Mysore and 
Travancore, India affords a vast field for study by naturalists skilled 
in practical mining, and her population is so docile that it would 
undertake the comparatively hard labour of the mines on a scale 
of wages not dreamt of in other civilized countries. The Indian 
mining industry is at present confined to iron, coal, salt, saltpetre, 
gold and other metals, such as copper, lead, tin, &c, petroleum, 
and numerous kinds of stones from the common kankar found so 
abundantly to the most precious diamonds. 

The Iron industry of India is carried on, to a very large extent, 
only at Barakhar in the Manbhum district, though rich iron deposits 
abound in every part of the country from Ute extreme north of the 
Himalayas to the mountains near Cape Comorin. They are found 
in considerable extent in the valleys of Kumaon, in Chota Nagpur, 
and Assam. The quality of Indian iron is very fine and the 
only reason why imported iron from Fingland is used to a very 
great extent yet in India is that Indian iron requires a very 
costly process to clean it and bring it to marketable state, and 
is, therefore, offered at a higher price than English* iron though 
charged with a heavy freight for tran^^port to India. Indian iron 
requires that it should have an abundant supply of coal in its 
neighbourhood, and has to be cleared by limestone. The first iron 
foundry in India was established by Mr, Heath of the Madras Civil 
service in 1825 among the hills of the Salem district. Fuel was for 
the first few years aburittant 19 its neighbourhood, and as long as it 
was so, the enterprise* w'as successful, but when this essential 
condition was removed, the industry declined. In Mr. Heath’s 
factory the iron and steel produced were of very good quality 
and long held their own in the Indian market. As we shall see 
later on, deposits of coal abound in Bengal and this fact pro- 
moted the establishment of an iron company on a large scilc at 
Barakar. This company also came to grief although it was worked 
under exceptionally favorable condiiipns. But the Government 
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took over its management in the official year 1882-83. The iron- 
works are carried oa a large scale and as the industry could be 
conducted with good natural facilities, the cast and pig iron 
manufactured her^ arc of the finest in the world. The native 
smiths tiad from time immemorial conducted their business on a 
small scale and- by processes which very well served the purpose 
of smelting the ore. Geologists confidently assert that near every 
Indian hill iron deposits abound to a greater or less extent. With 
the discovery of coal mines the iron industry of India might be 
considerably expanded. The iron and coal industries will react 
most beneficially upon each other and the economic effect is expeot- 
ed to be most satisfactory. The Goveinment has in hand exten- 
sive projects for the expansion of the iron industry and it is to be 
hoped that they will bear fruits in the near future. 

The branch of mining industry that is at pre.scnt engaging 
the greatest share of attention both at tlie hands of the Govern- 
ment and of private capitalists in India is the coal industry. Coal 
was known to exist in India since the days of the Regulating Act, 
but it was not till 1820, that any regular Coal mine was established 
and up to 1840 that was the onl) Coal mine exi.sting in India. 
After the construction of the great guaranteed lines of railway, in 
the time of Lord Dalhousie, the demand for Indian coal increased 
a hundred-fold and the Co?l industry rapidly developed. The 
inland navigation company ot Bengal and the numerous jute and 
cotton mills established in every part of the country, further 
intensified this demand and the Coal industry had to be systema- 
tically studied and developed. As far as at present discovered, 
the Madras presidency contains no deposits of Coal and is entirely 
dependent on the imported Coal from England. English Coal, 
however, is distinctly superior in quality to Indian Coal. English 
Coal does not contain so large an admixture of extraneous sub- 
stances, such as ash, as the sister production in this country, and is 
thus better htted for smelting and locomotive uses. The Coal-fields 
of India have been divided by Mr. Blanford^ a high authority on the 
subject, into four principal beds,^vi2.,*(i) the deposits of the Damo- 
dar Valley, (2) the Chutia Nagpur group, *(3) the Narbadda Valley 
group, and (4) the Goda very' Valley group. The 6rst group 
comprises the many working collieries of the Ranigunj subdivision, 
the extensive works started by the’East Indian Railway Company 
at Kaharbari and Srirainpur. The second group has as yet been 
imperfectly explored. The third and fourth gproups are worked 
principally for the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. They have 
extensive workings at Wasora, Mohpani and Umaria, in the native 
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State of Rewah. In the hills of Assam also there are to be found 
large coal deposits. The Collieries at Makhum in the District of 
lij^kifnpur, have been connected with the main railway lines by 
a light branch and they supply a heavy oatput. Yhe Coal i|pdustry 
has thus developed into such a pitch that in the Bengal and Bombay 
Presidencies it has nearly driven the English Coal completely out 
of the market. Had it not been for llie incontrovertible fact that 
the Indian Coal can efTicit:ntly perform only one-half and in extreme 
cases two-thirds of the »'tricient work that is performed by the 
same quantity of English Coal, the imported article, which again 
co%ts very little in transport to India, would be totally ^superseded. 
It is now found by experts that by a careful process I35lbs. of 
Warora Coal can do the wurk of loolbs. of English Coal. The 
Collieries at Ranigunge, together with those in the neighbouring 
districts of Manbhurn and Hazaribagh, number nearly three-fourths 
of a hundred, and the process of mining used is that known to 
experts by the technical nani<* « “ pillar and stall.** It is a plcas- 

ing sign of the times that many native: firms work side by side 
vrith the European capitalists in the above tract of country which 
is nut iinoften called by tin. name of blark country/^ Wc have 
often read of dangerous explosions in English mines, of the 
elaborate precautions that are taken .against them, and of the 
loss of life they occasionally cause, atid it is a circumstance that 
. • Indian writer will note with picas*’' o that the Indian mines are 
ent’i'cly free from gaseous substances and can be worked at a 
less cost. The miners in India arc chiefly drawn from the abori- 
ginal races, and they arc men who are not only able-bodied 
';ut are in such a rude .state of civilization that they hav« but few 
want^. below. The Sonthals who form the chief portion of the 
’abouring population in the most active Collieries of India are ex- 
tremely docile and so poor and ignorant that they are probably the 
>est material to be found anywhere. I have read in common with 
all of my countryanen the exceedingly charming accounts that 
) ve been given of them by many 5 ble pens, and I was forcibly 
uck with the resemblanfc Xhpy^ exhibited with the native tribes 
oi America and Australia whose simple habits in a state of 
i^af^re inspired the eloquence and adhiiratioh of the most gifted 
writers on primitive civilization. ' The Coal fields of the Godavery 
valley arc either worked by thd Government or by private com- 
panies under a Government lease. They are capable of great 
development in the near future, and as the Vast network of rail* 

^ fvays which is piercing this continent exte&dSi the carboniferous 
stratum is sure to receive the greatest possible amauntt^f attention 
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and schemes for their profitable working are engaging the minds 
of those best qualified to judge on the subject. From time to 
time very able arti^cles on the Indian Coal industry appear in the 
leading columns of the Pioneer^ and as they axe from the pens of 
persons who have a supreme interest in this branch of industry, 
the remarks made therein are entitled to great weight. The 
remark is often made that the high rate of freight charged on Coal 
in the Indian railways is seriously hampering this industry. The 
railway companies plead that they have to run carriages com- 
pletely empty on the return journey for the sake of carrying Coal 
and that, therefore, they are justified in charging a little higher 
premium. The writer in the Pioneer^ however, thinks that the 
rates charged are nearly prohibitive, and that this view is the 
correct one is conclusively proved by the fact that the Government 
has been striving to get as much concession for the Coal Companies 
as possible. The Public Works Department of the Government 
of India has earnestly taken up this question, and Sir Charles 
Elliott, when in charge of that Department, undertook extensive 
tours to place the Coal-mining industry at Warora, Mohpani and the 
newly-discovered Umaria fields on a satisfactory basis. It would 
be interesting to watch the future of Indian Coal. Its demand is 
not only constant but steadily advancing, and European capital 
is likely to be freely engaged in the future as it has been in the 
past in this cntcrprizc. The quality of Indian Coal can be im- 
proved by scientific processes and the extraneous substances done 
away with, if the industry is found to be sufficiently profitable to 
all the parties concerned. 

Salt, which is an article of every-day use with every class of 
the Indian population, is derived from three principal sources. 
All along the sea-coast on both sides of the peninsula, the sea- 
water which is largely mixed up with saline substances is evapo- 
rated by the rays of the sun and Salt is produced. The Sambhar 
Salt lakes at Rajputana which lie principally in the territories of 
the chiefs of Jeypur nnd Jodhpur an4 other smaller Salt Ic^kes 
furnish Salt of a superior kiod. Silt also exists as a mineral in the 
north-east of the Punjab where there are solid hills of Salt and 
where Salt is extracted by a regular mining process. The Salt 
monopoly, which is one of'the^ mainstays of administration in 
British India, has kept the quarrying and the evaporation of Salt 
exclusively in the hands of the Government. The principal Salt 
offices are at Sambhar, Pachbhudra, Didwana and Khewra. The 
last mentioned place is the scfat of an extensive mine which exten^ 
up to the Baunu and Kdhat districts. Salt as an imported articM 
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comes in limited quantities, the Cheshire Sait being used only in y 
some of the districts of Eastern Bengal. I shall refrain from* 
making any remarks on the political aspect of the Indian Salt 
duty. In the present case the political and econoQdic aspects are 
blended together as it is a Government monopoly. The principal 
office of the Government Salt Department is located in Agra 
where many curious specimens of Salt may be seen. The present 
writer was professionally connected with a criminal case relating 
to the Department and he had thus an opportunity of knowing the 
details of the process by which the manufacture of Salt and its 
sale at the various depots are carried on but there is only the 
ordinary routine of Government department and nothing calls for 
any special mention. 

Indian Saltpetre which is used in Europe for the manufacture 
of gunpowder is found on the Indian soil in many parts of the 
country. . Experts can recognize its presence in the soil after 
a heavy fall of rain. The earth that is gathered together, when 
boiled in pots, yields a crude Saltpetre which by refining can be 
made to yield the superior article that used to be exported in such 
large quantities by the East India Company and since by many 
leading native firms. TUb manufacture of Saltpetre is regulated 
by the most stringent penalties. A special caste, called the 
Nuniyas, manufacture it principally, and the business is carried bn 
chiefly in Behar and the eastern districts of the N.W. Provinces.* 

[* The crude Saltpetre, manufactiirett in the oountiy, oomes for tbo taost paH 
to Oalcutta. Here it ie refined bjr the proceaeea of washing and boiling In 
order to make it fit for export to Europe. About a dozen firma under oatlre 
inanagemeut are engaged in this trade. The niduatrjr m still an infant one. 
But it has not escaped the Argus ejes of the tiscal Department. In refining 
Saltpetre, the dross that goes out is capable of being used as Salt by the lower 
classes and for cattle. It has, however, other iises. For the most part, goat- 
sldns and sheepskios are protected and tanned by employing this dross techni- 
Oillj called ^ kh&ri ” in Calcutta. Country 1 ce, called Kidpki barqfy is also manu* 
factored with its aid Above all, as an agricultural manure it has no equal. 
The stringent regulatione, however, that have lately been introduced for 
bringing the Calcutta refiners of Saltpetre under the control of the Salt Depart- 
ment show the singular ^uDiriaSom g£> our fiscal administration. The refiners 
are perfectly willing to make over the khdri to the Govern ment without any 
prica* But the Oovenunent ia not willing to take it. It is for compelling the 
refinem to destroy it at their own cost As regards again the trades that are 
compelled to use the kk&r*^ tbe^ fiat has gone forth that thoy should purchase 
the article after paving a duty as high as that on Salt The result of this is that a 
tnaund of hh&ri which was formerly obtainable at annas six to eight has now 
to tie purchased for about Rs. 3, It is almost certain that the Saltpetre refin- 
ing indcstey will die out in a few years if the Salt Department eontinuee to 
pay its kind attentions to it. — £p. Jl.} # * 
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India had been famous in ancie^nt times as a gold-producing 
country. Silver does not exist within her boundaries and her 
currency which was and is always of Silver has been dependant upon 
importation. Ijidia has many streams in the north, east and south, 
which go by ‘the name of golden rivers and which are explored for 
Gold. This is, however, a very difficult and costly business and 
the yield of Gold thus realized is so small that it is at best a 
regular hand-to-mouth business. Indian merchants had from 
time immemorial been content with this business and the total 
amount of Gold thus obtained must have been large. The reefs of 
Mysore and other parts of the Southern Presidency have been pro- 
nounced by the highest authorities to be capable of yielding Gold 
in higher proportions than those in Australia. The experiment 
had been going on for many years past and the Government 
of India, on the report of a practical mining Engineer who 
was summoned especially from Australia in 1879 to investigate 
that region scientiiically, gave mining leases offering especial 
facilities. English capital was attracted by these promising 
Circumstances and many companies were started. Speculation 
raised its head, with the result that ruin stared many individuals 
in the face. Experts, however, declare that the quartz reefs are 
highly amiferous and capable of yielding a maximum of xi dwts. 
per ton, the Gold being of the quality of 20 carats^ It is to be 
hoped that the future operations in this field will meet with better 
luck than they have in the past. Professor Leone Levi has 
described with unerring precision the causes that make gold-mining 
one of the least profitable of human industries. In every age the 
Governments gwning aruiiferous tracts had to grant leases at 
exceptionally favourable rates to induce capitalists to embark in 
the enterprize. This aspect of the gold-mining industry will 
appear rather strange to minds uninitiated in the principles of 
economic science*, but it represents nothing but the barest truth. 
The recent excitement in the Calcutta market about the shares of 
many newly-started gold-mining companies has subsided in a year, 
and in the heat of litigation, a full crop* of which is shortly 
expected, the bitter effects of feverish speculation will be realized 
in many a home in Bengal. Experts assert with much con- 
fidence that Gold exists in very large quantities in many parts of 
India, and it is to be hoped that these rose-colorcd reports will be 
found to accord with facts and that operations would be carried 
. on with*greater prudence in the future. 

The other metals to be found in India are copper, lead and tin. 
The Copper mints are all in 4he extreme north on the lower slopes 
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of the Hhnalayas alMg the whole tract of country from Darjeeling 
to Kumfion. They were known and worked from very old times 
and the yield is fairly as good and remunerativi as the mines at 
Cornwall. The Nepalis, who are endowed by nature with h .capa- 
city for hard toil, work these mines through zigzag passages dug in 
the rock. The Copper ore is cleared of the adhering ingredients 
and smelted at or near the place where it is found. The Copper 
mines at Chutia Nagpur were worked by an English company 
for nearly ten years, but somehow or other this company was 
obliged to wind up in 1864. The mines in the Nellore district 
once yielded a good outturn, but they too have been abandoned < 
The Copper industry, if carried on under proper conditions, is sure 
to prove very remunerative as the quality of Indian Copper is 
of the finest and it could be brought to the market at a comparatively 
less cost. Lead occurs in the Punjab portion of the Himalayas, 
and Tin abounds in the Tenesserim division. The Chinese have 
from time immemorial adopted a rude process of extracting Tin. 
Antimony, largely used in India, is to be found in some of the 
Punjab states, and in tjie hills and deserts of Rajputana there 
seem to exist a large quat>lity of valuable deposits imperfectly 
known up to the present time. 

All sorts of stones abound in India from the common /fan- 
kar so largely used for metalling roads to the most precious 
ones. Kankar, w'hen burnt, yields an inferior sott of lime 
which is also obtained from the shells so abundantly found in 
marshy tracts all over India. The Khajsia Hills and the Susnia 
hills in the Bankura District yii>ld an extensive quantity of lime 
and an unfailing supply of kankar for the roads of important 
cities. The far-famed buildings of Agra, Delhi and Jeypur are all 
built of marble which is found in very large quantities in Raj-- 
putana. Sandstone and granite quarries exist in the Central 
Provinces. and in the Deccan.* The marble industry is still carried 
on and granite an(j sandstone are extensively used in modern 
buildings all over llgpei* rndia*«nd Rajputana. The household 
utensils are made of a sort, of potstone which is also very 
plentiful. The literature of the West has given an immortal 
name to the Golcoada gem.s. The sublimest of English poets, 
Milton, has used their nan»c for describing the most magnifi- 
cent splendour conceivable by his lofty imagination. But Gol- 
coMa, which though not yielding many valuable gems itself 
was the -scat of a thriving industry in the precious stones, is 
now ulteriy devoid of any grandeur. Inquirers who have been 
led by enlightened curiosity to explore this region declare that 
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once the neighbouring tracts on the banks of the iKrishna and 
Godavery yielded precipus gems, but this is not the case with them 
at the present day. The early annals of the East India Company 
speak a good deaUpf the precious gems of India. Sir William 
Hunter relates one instance of a stone having been found of 
great beauty, weight and thickness so late as 1818. But though 
the preceding Mahomedan conquerors had derived a revenue 
from this source of industry, the English rulers at this day have 
no territories an appreciable part of whose population is main- 
tained by the search for diamonds. The only place where this 
occupation is regularly carried on is the native state of Pannah 
in Bundelkhand. The enlerprize is too hazardous and too un- 
remunerative in the end to attract European capital. Some gems 
of smaller value, such as agate and buyx, are found in the native 
states in the neighbourhood of Ahmedabad. They have all been 
classed under the head of Cornelians and are of varied and 
picturesque colors. The island of Ceylon is rich in gems and 
pearl fisheries. Those, however, carried on since the days of 
early Dutch enterprize off the coasts of India, have neither been 
very important nor very valuable. The island of Ceylon is not 
included within the boundaries of India, and the present writer is 
obliged reluctantly from withholding information with reference 
to this subject which in the case of Ceylon is peculiarly interest- 
ing. The alluvial soil of many of the Indian rivers yields earth 
for pottery that is extremely useful. 

This enumeration 0/ the Indian minerals would remain imper- 
lect without a mention of the Petroleum wells which seem to be an 
inexhaustible source of wealth. This mineral substance bubbles 
up from the bosom of mother earth principally in the broad valleys 
of the Irawadi and to a lesser extent in Assam and the Punjab. 
The Indian Petroleum industry is yet in its infancy and has to be 
carried on under the supervision of experts having a practical 
knowledge of the subject gathered in the dpminions of Canada. 
The wells in Burma yield a very4arge qtianjity and when properly 
worked and the oil is properly refined, the outpour is probably of • 
a very good quality. The experiments carried on by the railway 
companies near the coal-fields of Assam and by the Government 
in the Rawul Pindi district of the Punjab, have also be^n partially 
successful. Petroleum is also supposed to exist in many other 
parts of India and it is to be hoped that the yield will be ^uch 
greater in the near future than it is at present. 

In writing on the mining industry of India I was very much^ 
inclined to give some geological aspects of the Indian continent 
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and the theories that have been started by the accepted authorities 
with reference to the presence of particular mineral substances in 
particular parts of the country. The geology of India is a most 
interesting subject by itsqlf and has received a fair share of at- 
tention from the scientific world. The many, hillsi rocks and* 
mountains present a delightful jstudy which naturalists have 
dwelt upon with great minuteness and at considerable length. But 
I refrain from giving way to my inclinations on reflecting that 
in the many industrial histories of England, continental Europe 
and America, with which I have beguiled my leisure hours, the 
technical terms which are the delight of the specialist, are 
repelling to the general reader, and the scientific treati:.;>‘t 
of the natural features has been left to special works. The 
mineral industry of India is capable of great development. 
This branch of industry is intim^ately connecied with an advance 
of scientific knowledge, and truly it ought to be one of the prin- 
cipal occupations of educated India in the near future. The 
present Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Sir Charles Alfred Elliotti 
forcibly drew the attention of young Bengal to this subject at the 
last annual meeting of that Association which, under God^s blessingi 
may one day be a great '•centre of progress and enlightenment, 
viz,s the Indian Assocuation for the Cultivation of Science founded 
by Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar. It is a fact, to be noticed with 
deep regret, that the high scientific training received by a few 
young men at the cost of the tax-payer in some of the first-rate 
Government institutions of the country, has been to a great extent 
thrown away. With the pressure of population on the soil and 
with new industries urgently in demand, it is to be hoped that 
pioneers will appear in the direction .of opening up the vast 
mineral resources of the country. Sir Charles Elliott, whose 
information may be always depended upon as extremely accurate, 
has spoken in no uncertain tones on the subject. He expects a 
rich harvest if only the adeqffate energy is put forth. That the 
mineral deposits in thC bosogi of oup country be made available 
for the purposes of man and thus be a source of continued peace, 
plenty and prosperity to hundreds and thousands of Indian homes, 
should be the sincere and heart-felt desire of all who have a thought 
to bestow on the welfare of India. 

SATYA CHANDRA MUKERJEE, M.A., RL. 
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RATIONALE ANI> PHILOSOPHY OF SOME 
DOMESTIC SOCIO-RELIQIOUS CUSTOMS 
AND USAGES AMONG THE HINDUS. 

I. 

Western education has unsettled the Hindu mind in its moral 
^nd religious beliefs and prejudices. This result is as to a great 
extent inevitable when we consider that ^ the Hindu religion in* 
eludes History, Geography, Astronomy, Astrology And other allied 
sciences. English education even in the elementary schools is 
sufficient to convince lads and young men that the teaching of the 
Shastras as regards history and geography, &c., is not correct and so 
they grow up in unbelief and scepticism and fancy that all 
Hindu Socio-religious^ custom# are meaningless and unnecessary 
and therefore need ngt be observed. The object of this paper is 
to shew that there is py)fottnd wisdom and deep philosophy in most 
the socio-religious customs observed by the Hindus. To begin 
at the beginning. 

Birth and Accouchement,— Whtn a Hindu female is in a 
delicate and interesting condition she has to observe several cus- 
toms and rules-^iheir object being to keep her quiet •and to 
prevent all accidents which might induce a miscarriage. For 
instance she is to avoid all violent movements aad exercises and 
any service or work requiFin||^j|Teat l^dily exertion. A pregnant 
woman is required to abstaqfcj fenf^^ such fruits and 
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likely to bring on a miscarriage or abortion. To keep her cheer- 
ful and in good spirits the neighbours and relatives inVite her to 
feasts on good»delicac4es and rice-paddings and present her with 
new saris and clothes. 

Hindu Lying-in-room . — Modern Sanitarians and hygienists 
have condemned the Hindu cbtifinement room in no measure i 
terms. Dr. Payne, for instance, while Health officer of Calcutta, 
startled us by bringing to light the enormous mortality among 
infants and in trying to account for it laid the whole blame at the 
door of the Hindu lying-in-room. But we will shew that the Hindu ^ 
Iying-in*room was not so bad after all — It was constructed thus : a 
kutcha hut of straw roof with walls made of palm leaves or mat and 
the floor of mud about two feet high. Now it will be observed that 
the roof and walls are porous and therefore permit free ventilation- 
— so that all smoke and heated air would find easy egress. The 
ventilation is quite free- -in fact loo free and there is danger of 
both mother and infant catching cold and fever in consequence. 
This is sufficient answer to the charge that Hindu-lying-rooms 
are heated ovens in which infants and ^innocents are suffocated 
and murdered. The ventilation being loo free and the floor being 
made of damp earth a fire becomes a necessity to counterbalance 
and neutralise the effects of chill and damp. 

A fire is kept up at night and not during the day shew- 
ing that it is required to check the effects of chill and dampness 
of night air. We are aware that another use is made of the fire, 
vie., to warm, dry and foment the infant and mother — but of this 
we shall spealc«further dn. 

We have thus shewn that defective ventilation was not the 
characteristic of the original Hindu lying-in-room, but rather the 
reverse. But w'e must remark that now-a-days such lying-in- 
rooms are rarely seen in Hindu houses ! — a corruption has crept 
in and like all corruptions of good things it is bad. Instead of 
erecting a temporary shed as described above, the worst and dark- 
est room in the house is select]^^, wfth little ventilation and a 
fire is kept up, though there is no^amp and chill. Such a lying-in- 
room is to be condemned. The practice of having a fire is not to 
be condemned wholesale. As we have seen a fire w'as a necessity in 
tjie cold and damp kutcha hut or shed but it can be dispensed with 
when S]nall and ill-ventilated pucka rooms are used for the purpose. 
The other use of fire is for warintug the infant — especially its Head. 
As Native infants are not much wrapped in flannel or. linen clothes, 
but left more or less naked, aSmall fire becomes a necessity morning 
and evening, but never during the day. 
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The fifth day after birth-day is considered by the Hindus to be 
critical and we know that on that day the milk fever sets in— which 
might turn to puerperal fever — which is a dangerou; complication 
of child-birth. And therefore a ceremony is performed on the 5th 
day to divert the attention of the mother — m.,.the paring of nails 
and ablution to keep off infection and ward off the dangerous 
fever. Over the door of the temporary shed constituting the 
lying-in-room the skull of a bull or cow and other curios are 
hung or stuck up to frighten away devils. The real object is not 
to frighten away any spirit but dogs and jackals which are attract*- 
• ed by the peculiar smell of the confinement room — as several 
instances are known where jackals have actually snatched away 
infants and devoured them. In cases while timely searches were 
made infants have been recovered unhurt and uninjured. 

The eighth day of confinement is regarded another critical 
day and it is therefore necessary to cheer up the mother and 
maintain her spirits. A number of boys and girls collect in the 
evening and getting hold of an old koola (w^innowing basket) strike 
it with a stick and enquire whether the child is doing well — receiving 
some parched corn, shells/pic - and sweets for their good offices. 

The nineth day is observed by paring the nails and a 
second bath or ablution. As among the ancient Jews so among the 
Hindus accouchment is regarded as an impurity and therefore 
needs purification after a period w^hich varies from 21 days to a 
month. Both mother and infant have their final bath on that day 
and they are then allowed to leave the confinement room and to mix 
with the family. Certain religious ceremonies .are observed, 
the chief purport being thanksgiving, for safe delivery and the 
dedication and consectation of the child* to the goddess of infants, 
shoshtee. 

Nursing and training of infants and children. Hindu mothers 
always nurse their children ^nd do not shirk their duty like 
some unnatural women elsvvhere who refuse to perform thi.s 
pleasant and motheriy function on insufficient and unworthy* 
grounds. Nature has provide^* all mammalian animals with 
milk-secreting organs and their* offsprings have a right to the 
food which has been destined for them. Hindu mothers take 
a pleasure in suckling infants and sometimes carry it too far. 
Of course where a mother is unfit from ill-health or other causes 
to nurse her offspring she must be excused— otherwise it is 
sin for a' healthy mother to refuse this duty. And special 
doctors tell us that after child birth the best thing* for -a mother 
is to nurse her infant if she. wants to avoid puerperal fever and 
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milk absccssrs from oversecretion of milk wlien the breasts arc 
■not relieved hy suckling. In this country infants are fed with 
jhinorks or shell of ^pearls provided by nature or art ihcially made 
jhinorks of brass and silver. The paraphernalia of feeding bottles 
and India-rubber tubes was unknown to our mothers — and this 
ignorance was a decided bliss when we bear in mind the 
endless trouble required in keeping the feeding bottles and pipes 
clean. The India rubber tube contains sulphur and this is apt to 
rause an offensive smell by decomposition and thereby deranging 
the stomach and bowels of the poor and helpless infants dependent 
the bottle. Hindu matrons arc very clever and skilful in treating* 
such simple ailments as stomach-ache and loose bowels. They 
are further expert in treating ophthalmia neanotorum or sore eyes 
and redness in newborn infants — by different kinds of surmas when 
our English drops and lotions fail or do more injury than good. 

In thi.s country infants and young children are never weaned 
before a twelve month if not later — they are never fed on starchy 
food as cornflour or barley, which are simply indigestible in infant 
stomachs, as the salivary organs arc not yet developed — I suspect 
in Europe and America it is the fashion to wean infants at 6 months 
.and then to fee<l them on barley or cornflour with a little milk — and 
rickets and other infantile diseases of bad nourishment are so 
common there. Rickets is a disease almost unheard of in India, 
and why, because even the poorest families bring up children on 
milk and milk only. 

When a child is 6 months old, the ceremony of is 

observed and feast is^given and the infant is fed on rice pudding 
by the father or grandfather for the first time — though it docs not 
feed on rice till it become 2 or 3 years old. 

Hindu infants arc smeared with mustard oil and then exposed 
to the sun on a piece of deal board. What flannel is to European 
children mustard oil is to Indian hifants. Too much wrapping 
with flannel or clothes in India is not necessary — if not positively 
injurious. We often see grown upw men ^in this country wrap 
themselves with w’oojlcn comfoj^ers flannel wrappers and shawls 
under a blazing sun. This has ju^t the opposite effect — it makes 
people hoarse and gives them more disposed to catch cold and 
cough. 

The airing of ipi/anfs — Very young infants and children arc 
not allowed to be taken out for airing for fear of being sickened 
by witches or dynees* • The meaning of this prohibition is to avoid 
the exposure of Voung childcen to infectious diseases like measles, 
tliiekenpox and other children’s ailments. That this is the correct 
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interpretation of the above prohibition is suf^ported and confirmed 
by the fact that when there is a birth in a family no beggars are 
allowed to enter the house and ask for alms. The object being 
to prevent the risk of infection being imported by* the agency of 
beggars who frequent all sorts of places and who are anything' 
but clean in their person and clothes. This interdiction oi beg* 
gars and strangers is a very sensible custom. When we consider 
how cholera and small-pox and other infectious diseases are spread 
by pilgrims and wayfarers along the routes and thorough fares 
taken by them we will at once see the wisdom of forbidding 
•beggars and strangers to a house — where there is a imw born 
child susceptible to infection. And for the same reason the 
washerman is not allowed to enter the house for receiving the 
dirty clothes — as it is well-known that infection is often conveyed 
by dirty clothes and a Dhobi’s house proves the focus of infection 
from infected houses and families to others free from them. 

Domestic medication and treatment of infants. — When we 
consider that medicine was in former times more or less empirical 
and founded on experience we must allow that matrons and 
mothers who have had much experience in the rearing of infants 
and young children often know a great many practical things. We 
have already re.narked that they arc very expert in treating sore 
eyes and ophthalmia by means of different kinds of surmas which 
often prove more efficacious than our eye drops and lotions. 

In stomach-ache and flatulence the old women use dry fomen- 
tation with salt and aniseeds (mowri or souff) and give milk boiled 
with aniseeds tied up in a piece of cloth. ^Prevention being better 
than cure our matrons and mothers give aloes and bitter stuffs to 
infants and children frequently — to keep the bowels open and to 
help digestion. Hindu buys and girls as well as men and women 
always have bitter herbs and dishes to neutralise the evil effects of 
sweets and puddings. Such a salutary habit and practice is not 
usual among other nations ai^ races. 

When a child is 5 years old and if a son, he has to begin his 
lessons on the alphabet b^ markhig letters on the mud floor with 
chalk, as &c. He is then sent to the village school ox patsala 
which is held in an open shed or in the dry. season under a shady 
and umbrageous banian or other trees — thus ensuring free ventila- 
tion. The school hours are morning and evening which is a very 
sensible arrangement as jt does not expose the children of tender 
ages to the midday sun. A few girls are^ also seen at patsal.is 
learning with the boys — so that the mixed classes to be seen in 
some of our advanced colleges and schools have been long 
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anticipated in village schools taught by rustic and ungallant 
gurus. 

The games and sports for boys and girls are, so far as they 
go, good and give sufficient exercise to the muscles ; via,^ nadodo, 
eharakapaitt dandu golee, bat and balls for boys : while gMs and 
women engage in more gentle games and amusements, as bagbundee, 
MongaUPathans, and various religious brotas (vows) and ceremo- 
nies. Both boys and girls learn swimming — what is a very healthy 
and good exercise. In a Hindu house-hold the girls and women 
are not so idle and unhappy and discontented as missionary 
reports represent or misrepresent them. They talk freely and • 
gossip as English women and all Eves daughters do, and employ 
themselves in most useful house-hold duties — the chief emplyment 
being cooking and pan — (beetle) making. Little girls have to 
learn the latter and it is said, this pan making consisting of 
different proportions of chunam (slaked lime) kuth (catechu) and 
other spices teaches them cooking. Hindu women are the best cooks 
of vegetable dishes and curries and if they could do nothing else — 
they deserve the best thanks of the men of the house — for good 
cooking is essential to good digestion and a good and healthy 
digestion leads to physical and moral well-being. Dyspepsia — the 
result often of bad and indifferent cooking — is the prolific source of 
all ills — mental and bodily — cross tempers, bad sleep, night mares, 
looseness and diarrhoea or constipation and a hundred other evil 
things too long to enumerate. English ladies might well learn a 
lesson in this respect from Hindu women. 

Hindu women arc sfrupulously clean and observe this clean- 
lines, in their cooking and feeding arrangements. The kitchen is 
lepoed every morning and sometimes again in the afternoon, with 
cowdung which is regarded as a sort of rough disaffectant. The 
earthen cooking pots and pans are cleaned before and after use 
and when they become too old they are thrown away. This is also 
done in every eclipse of the sun or mooa — the object being to 
avoid any contamination by the distujfbanc^ of the weather and 
atmosphere occasioned by suclf* event!. Hindus being chiefly 
vegetarians, their food and diet consist of rice, dal, vegetable.*; 
fried and dished in different ways. The only animal food daily used 
is fish — and in a hot country tike India this is very sensible, as meat 
and jfitsk are not generally well borne. The Ancient Hindus and 
Rishies Were used to animal food including beef and pork 

and fowls but then they lived at that time 
in a cold country *beyond the Jndusand on the heights of the Hindu 
Kush Mountains, ard could digest such heating diet After they 
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left Aryabarta (Aryin home) and crossed the Indus and migrat- 
ed to the hot plain of India, they forbade the use of beef and pork 
on pain of excommunication from caste aifd religion. This fact 
alone proves the profound wisdom of Hindu Sages and lawgivers. 
They knew how to adapt themselves to the place and climate. 

Daily Baths and Ablutions. •In a hot country a daily bath or 
ablutoin is necessary to health. The skin cannot perform its function 
properly if the pores are not washed and cleaned by ablution. 
To compel the Hindu to observe this cleanly habit a daily bath 
or ablution is enjoined as a part of religion, without which cook- 
ing, worshipping and saying prayers and other socio-religious 
ceremonies cannot be performed. It is very different in Europe 
when the people do not and cannot indulge in a daily bath — we 
read in history how in the middle ages the plague and black death 
and in modern times typhus and jail fever were caused by filth and 
want of cleanliness — due to the want of daily abolution. Cleanli* 
ness is next to godliness and if this test were applied to every 
race — the Hindus would carry away the palm of victory. 

• K. P. GUPTA, M.D., F.R.C.S., 

Ed. and Dep. P. H. (Cantab^) 
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OUrLlN£ii OF HISIW CELEBRITIES. 

Pkithiviraj . 

The early Aryan kingdoms flourished and decayed. Next 
prospered the Magadha-Raj. In the mediaeval ages, rose the 
kingdoms of Malava, Dhara, Saurashtra, Kanauj, and Gauda or 
Bengal. Towards the close of the I2th century, or on the eve 
of the Mahomedun conquc.st, thrived the kingdoms of Delhi, Kanauj, 
Ajmir, Mewar, Anhulwara — all of them great Rajput monarchies, 
thus alluded to by Col. Tod : — “ If the traveller had journeyed 
through the Courts of Europe and taken the route of Byzantium, 
through Ghazni, to Delhi, Kanauj, and , Anhulwara, how superior 
in all that constitutes civilization would the Rajput princes have 
appeared to him ! — in arts immeasurably so ; in arms by no means 
inferior." The days of Rajput supremacy “werff the days of 
chivalry and romance, when the assembled princes contended for 
the hand of the fair, who chose her own lord, and threw to the 
object of her choice, in full court, the bar-mala, or garland of 
marriage. Those were the days which the Rajput yet loves to 
talk of, when the glance of an eye weighed with a sceptre : when 
three things alone occupied him : his horse, bis lance, and his 
mistress — the last being the third in his estimation : for to the two 
first he owed her." 

No finer picture of Rajput life exists than the history of 
Rrlthiviraj, left behind by Chand, the great bardaic historian who 
flourished in his court. "The work o^f Chaad," says Col Tod, " is 
a universal history of the period in *whifh he wrote. In the 69 
books, comprising one hundred thousand stanzas, relating to the 
exploits of Prithiviraj, every noble family of Rajasthan will find 
some record of their ancestors. It is accordingly treasured 
amongst the archives of each race having any pretensions to the 
name* of Rajput. From this he can trace his martial forefathers 
who ‘drank of the wave of battle’ in the passes of Karman, 
when * the cloud of war ^rolled from Himachal ’ to the plains of 
Hindusthan. The wars of Prithiviraj, his alliances, his numerous 
and powerful tributaries, their abodes and pedigrees, make the 
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Mwrks of Chand invaluable as historic and geographical memo* 
randa, besides being treasures in mythology, manners, and the 
annals of the mind.” Chand composed the Pritkivirfij ras« about 
the b^inning of the 12th century— it is the last great Hindu epic 
that holds nearly the same rank as Tasso’s ” Jerusalem Delivered,” 
and Ariosto’s ” Orlando Furioso.”* 

In the age of Chand, the most noted of “ the thirty six royal 
races” of Rajasthan, were the Tuar or Tomara of Delhi, the 
Rahtor of Kanauj, the Chohan of Ajmir, the Grahilot or Sesodia 
,of Mewar, the Pramara of Abu, and the Chaluk or Solanki of 
Anhuiwara-Patun. The great central power was the Tomara of 
Delhi, who enjoyed an acknowledged supremacy in Hindustan.' 
The Chohan of Ajmir paid him homage for many ages, but at last 
asserted his superiority. His tribe made itself the most illustrious 
of all the Rajput clans by capturing laoo horses from Sabaktagin, 
and obliging Mahmud to relinquish the siege of Ajmir. With all 
iny partiality,” says Tod, ” for those w'ith whom I long resided, 
and with whose history I am best acquainted, my sense of justice 
compels me to assign the palm of martial intrepidity to the 
Cho^n over ail the royal races of India.” 

Prithiviraj had the noblest Rajput ancestry, who combined in 
him the blood-royal of the Chohan and Tomara dynasties. He 
must have been born in his paternal home at Ajmir. The date of 
his birth is Samvat 121 i, or A.D. 1154.* His grandfather, Visala 
Deva, was the great hero of his age, who, in the year 1 151, “ Delhi 
Rajkiya, takhta baitha” — captured Delhi, and sat on its throne. 
In 1163, he headed a confederacy of the Hindu king^, and, chasing 
the descendants of Mahmud from Hindustan, made ” tributary ail 
the regions between Himavat and Vindhya.” Visala Deva’s memor- 
able triumph is recorded in an inscription on one of Asoka's old 
pillars, which formerly stood at the foot of the Himalayas, near 
Khizrabad ; but which is the self-same pillar that is now so con- 
spicuous at Delhi under the niRne of Firoz Shah’s Lat. The transla- 
tion of this inscription, by^Henry Colebrooke, made known its con- 
tents to the public in the first year of our century. Prithiviraj's 
maternal grandfaUier was Anzinga Pal the Third, the Tomara 
monarch of Delhi, who lost his palm of sovereignty by measuring 
his strength with the Chohan king of Ajmir. But though Visala had 

hoisted his banners upon the Fort of Lalkot, he deemed the custom of 

• • 

* Cb) Tod plM68 it in 8^ or A. D. 1159. We have followed the more 
Mcorate date fixed tinder the light of greater reeearchee Oeneral Cunnuig- 
bam. See hie Arohasological Beperte. 

U ^ 
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Ihe conqueror more honored in the breach than in the observance by 
leaving the venerable Tomara in possession of his throne. Further, 
the sting of humiliation was lessoned by the marriage pf his son 
Somes wara with the Tomara's daughter. On Visala’s death in 
1163 A. D., Someswara succeeded to the Chohan royalty of Ajmir. 
He, too, iv^s a valiant prince, t9 whose services his father-in-law 
was indebted for the preservation of his sovereignty against the 
attempts of Kanauj. 

Ananga Pal had no male issue. He therefore adopted Prithi- 
viraj, who was then eight years old, as his heir and successor.. 
Ananga died in 1170 A. D., and Prithiviraj ascended the throne of 
Delhi. His father Someswara falling in battle in the same year, 
he succeeded also to the throne of Ajmir. Our hero was in his 
sixteenth year, when he came to the proud succession of the united 
sovereignty of the Chohans and Tomaras exercised from the heart 
of Raj pu tana to beyond the Indus. 

As the Tomara chief, the summons of Prithiviraj were obeyed 
by " the princes of Mundor, Nagor, Sind, Julwat and others on its 
confines, Peshawar, Labor, Kangraand^its mountain chiefs. The 
lords of Seemar (the cold regions) and the Bhatti prince of Jessal- 
mir also attended his call." As the Chohan chief, he had the 
glorious traditions of being the champion of the Hindu faith and 
the sworn foe of the Islamite. Prithiviraj was an over-lord who 
(enumerated one hundred and eight great vassals, many of whom 
were subordinate princes.” 

The accession of Prithiviraj to the throne of Delhi was not 
only disacknowledged, but disputed, by Jayachand Chandra of 
Kanauj. He, top, w'as a maternal grandson of Anangapal, whose 
other daughter had been given to his father Vijaya C|)andra. 
Jaya-Chand put forth an equal claim to the Tomara sovereignty, 
the result of which was an eternal rivalry between the two potent 
princes. Between the kingdom of Kanauj and that of Delhi, the 
boundary was the slender stream of Kali-nadi. Prithiviraj ” claim- 
ed supremacy over all the count^v^ westward to the Indus, em- 
bracing the lands watered by its arm.s, from the foot of the Hi- 
malaya, — the Desert, — to the Aravali chain. The power of Kanauj 
extended north to the foot of the snowy mountains ; eastward to 
Knsi (Benares) ; and across the Chambal to the lands of the Chan- 
da! (now Bundlekand) ; on the sooth its possession came in contact 
with Mewar." * 

The Chohan and Rahtor were not the only implacable foes to 
each other like tlie Montagues and Capulets of Shakespeare. In 
Anhutwara Patun, the Chaluk prince Bhola Bheem, " of iron frame,” 
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was the other great power who was also hostile to Prithiviraj. 
Anhnlwara, the Nehrwara of D’Anville and El Edrisi the Nabian 
geographer, " was to India what Venice was \o Europe, the entre> 
pot of the products of both the eastern and western hemispheres.” 
The king of Anhui wara represented the ancient Balika«races, or 
the dynasty of the Vallabhi prihces, after the destruction of their 
capital by Naushirvan, in the middle of the 6th century. He was 
at the head of the richest, if not the most warlike, kingdom of 
India, whose power was owned by twenty two principalities from 
. the Carnatic to the Himalaya. The Chaluk Rajput of Patan also 
sided with the Rahtor Rajput of Kanauj, and supported him in his 
rivalry to the Chohan-Tomara Rajput. The Purihar of Mundor 
likewise bore inimical feelings towards the Delhi monarch. 

Of the powers friendly to him, the principal was Samarsi of 
Chitor. He was ” a wave of iron in the path of Delhi's foe.” 
Samarsi was nearly related to Prithiviraj by marrying his sister 
Pritha. This tie, together with their youthful years and equal 
warlike propensities, bound them to each other in intimate friend- 
ship throughout their li^es. The other great ally was Pujoon, 
the distinguished chief of the Kutchawas of Amber, who married 
his second sister, and was assigned a conspicuous place of com- 
mand in many of his important battles. There existed also the 
utmost entente cordiale between him and the Dahima Chief, who 
was his father-in-law. 

The reign of Prithiviraj forms an illustriods epoch in the 
history of Delhi. He established himself in that old Pandava capi- 
tal by taking up his residence in the Fort of Lalkot. This castle, 
enclosing the grounds surrounding the famous Iron Pillar, was 
built by his ancestor Ananga Pal the second, in 1060 A. D. The 
massive old fort, still in very good order in many places, is 
interesting to us for the light it throws on the art of Hindu 
fortifications in the nth century, and for the proof it furnishes 
their military genius. Comparing it with the old British 
strongbtdd near Oorchestor, Lientenant A. Harcourt, in his guide- 
book of Delhi, says “that the, work in the Lalkot is far stronger 
of tile two, and that the architectural skill in the British fort 
cannot be compared to that shown in the Lalkot, which, indeed, in 
the days in which it was built must have been dmost impregnable. 
The defences, as far as we can now judge of them, must have 
been admirable, the advanced works being well covered by the 
rampai^and comer bastions." ^ 

Prithiviraja’s name is associated firitb many a daring exploit, 
that tinged his life with the colors of chivalry and romance. His 
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first essay in arms took place shortly after his accession. It was 
made against Nabar Rao of Miindor, who made an abcoftive 
attempt for hisr independence by refusing to bestow his daughter 
on his young Kege-lord. The affront brought on a waif are, which 
Was decided in oiie of the passes of the Aravalli, and gave the 
first instance of that heroism by Which he was pte-eminently dis* 
tinguished. 

The first princess married by Prithiviraj was the daughter of 
the Dahima Chief of Biana — a city the castle of which was built on 
the topmost peak of Druin«n.daher, resembling Siva’s Kailasa. The 
young Dahimi princess brought in with her " a dower of eight 
beauteous maids and sixty three female slaves, one hundred chosen 
horses of the breed of Irak, two elephants and ten shields, a 
pallet of silver, one hundred wooden images, one hundred chariots, 
and one thousand pieces of gold." Her three brothers accom- 
panied her to Delhi for employment in its court. The eldest, 
Kaimas, was appointed the premier ; and while he headed the 
cabinet the affairs of Prithiviraj were at the highest prosperity. 
Poondir, the second, was placed at Lphoc to guard the frontiers 
against foreign invasion. The third, Chaond Rai, received a 
commission in the army, at the head of which he achieved many a 
glorious victory. 

In the height of his power, Prithiviraj undertook the celebra- 
tion of the Aswamedha, a magnificent rite by which the most 
potent Hindu monarchs of old asserted their universal supremacy. 
The main features of this ceremony consisted in the selection of a 
spotless milk-vdiite steed, which on liberation wandered where it 
willed, and offering for its master a challenge to the surrounding 
princes, returned, if not seized by any body, after a twelve month, 
when it was bled to the son, with all the imposing effect that 
royalty, and wealth, and holiness combined could produce. None 
ventured to take op the gauntlet thrown by Prithiviraj. According 
to local tradition, the Negumbod<’ghat is tl^e spot where he cele- 
brated his Aswamedha. The position bh Ne^umbod is immediate- 
ly outside the northern wall of .the present city. There is held 
a hiir, whenever the new moon falls on a Monday. It is said to be 
held in honor of the river Jamna, biit not without a reference tO' 
the sacredpess J^e spot acquired from the Horn " performed 
there 1^ PrithiVlImj. The f stream has receded from the steps of 
the ghat, over which grow a few shady trees. The traveller, in 
coming up the J«mna-bridgq, haS a view of this ancient g^t ots^ 
hik r^ht. The sacrifice of steed, with a lavish distribution ot 
monlll'j bruited the fame of the Delhi monarch through all Hindustan. 
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Jaya Chandra succeeded hta father Vijaya Chandra about the 
year 1173 A. D. Feeling himself cast into the shade by his rival, 
he projected the celebration of the still greater cetemony of the 
Rajsai Yagna, which had not been attempted by any prince since 
the day of the Pandavas, not even by the great 'Vikramaditya. It 
was a ceremony in which every office, down to the scullion of .the 
banquet'hall, W’as to be performed by royal personages. Prepara- 
tions on a scale of magnificence equal to the occasion were made by 
Jayachandra. He sent round invitations " to every prince, inviting 
•him to assist at the pompous ceremony, which was to conclude 
with the nuptials of the Raja's only daughter,— who would select 
her future lord from the assembled royalty of India.” It was the 
last Rajsai and the last Swayamvara in the history of the Hindus. 
Great was the splendour of the Hall of Sacrifice, in which were 
assembled all the princes of India excepting Samarsi and Prithivi- 
raj, who disdained to sanction the vaunted proceedings by their 
presence. To make up for their absence, Jaya Chandra made their 
effigies in gold, and, placing them at a side entrance to the court- 
yard of the palace, assigned to them the meanest offices— that of 
porter to the Chohan-Tomara monarch. Both revenge and love 
stimulated the youthful Prithiviraj to one of the most famous 
enterprises in Rajput chivalric history— he resolved ” to spoil the 
sacrifice and bear away the fair of Kanauj.” Placing himself at the 
head of a chosen body of Chiefs with their retainers, he set out upon 
his daring exploit, and waiting near the wicket, which still remains 
in the ruins of Rang Mahl, for the willing Princess Sanjogta to 
throw her bridal garland upon his effigy, hd carried her oil in open 
day from the capital of Jayachandra — a feat, the heroism of which 
forms the subject of the Kanauj Khamtl of the Prithiviraj Rasa 
of Chand. Through the long distance between Kanauj and Delhi, 
” a running-fight of five days.took place,” in sHiich many of the- 
assembled princes and the iUja of Kasi, one of the principal 
feudatories, together ^with tlMT&nafar-brothen Alha and Udal, 
took part against him. But .Prithiyiraj '' preserved his prise, gained 
immortal renown, but fost the sinews of Delhi,” More than half 
the number of his warrior chiefs fell, amoitg whom were Pujoon, 
Govind Gbelot, and the energetic brothers Haiair and Qymber of 
the Hara clan. The date of this chivalrous abdo^pB ft 1 175 A. D. 

The beautiful $anjogta, the Indian tielen of w»r age, carried 
off lilce Rukmini by Krishna, was not onty remarkable for her 
personal charms, but formed the most^jimfleet model of Rajput 
female character in her day. No sdmer ^ ^riUiiviraj arrive 
wiriiherat Delhi, than he abandoned himsdf to her inffu^lle; 
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The seductive charms of the enchantress lulled the monarch 
into a neglect of every princely duty, and in his inglorious 
repose he resembled Hercules after his labors at the feet of 
Omphale. 

The history of the chivalrous Prithiviraj is a series of daring 
exploits. He had attained his thirtieth year, and was in the full 
vigor and spirit of his manhood. The report of his gallant 
actions set fair hearts in motion towards him — they “ loved 
him for the dangers he had passed.” Ten years after the above 
adventure, or about the year 1 184 A. D., he engaged himself again . 
in a similar romantic feat— the abduction of the daughter of 
the prince of Sameta — the record of which forms the Mahoha 
Khand of Chand, Many a stout cavalier covering his retreat 
were left wounded behind by Prithiviraj. Instead of showing 
humanity, the Chandal prince Parmal, or Paramardi Deva, assailed 
and put them to death in their disabled state. The imperial Chohan 
determined to revenge this breach of the laws of war. He had 
no sooner conveyed and lodged the princess in Lalkot, than 
mustering a fresh army he started upon^the invasion of Mahoba, or 
modern Bundlecand. The vanguard of the Chandal forces met him 
at Sirswa, now in the territory of the Bundela prince of Duttea, and 
opposed his passage of the Pahouj. They were headed by Narsingh 
and Birsingh, who behaved with courage, but were unable to main* 
tain their ground against the charge of the numerous and fierce 
warriors of Delhi. Both the leaders fell, their troops were cut to 
pieces, and Sirswa was given up to the flames. It was a serious 
defeat, under v'hich Parmal " called a council, and by the advice of 
his queen Malun Devi demanded a truce of his adversaiy, on the 
plea of the absence of his chieftains Alha and Udal. The brother 
of the bard of Mahoba was the envoy, who found the invading army 
ready to cross the Pahouj. He presented his gifts, and adjured ' 
Prithiviraj ' as a true Rajput, not to take them at disadvantage.’ 
The gifts were accepted, and the Chohan monarch pledged himself, 
albeit his warriors were eager for.the fight, to grant the truce de> 
inanded.” During the time the conqueror lay idly encamped, Jagnuk, 
the bard of Mahoba, proceeded to, and returned with the Banafar 
brothers from, Kanauj, whither they had retired in exile, and been 
received by its monarch with open arms and assignments of lands 
for their honourable maintem|hce. Alha and Udal were two famous 
vprriors of their age, whose memory still lives in Mahobn tradition 
fnd song. Not only their father, but they themselves had done 
the moft valuable services th their Iiege>lord. Compelled to leave 
thCLCOtititty for a mere trifle— the possession of a mare belonging 
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to Alha — the two brothers had been ' so much disgusted by the 
ungrateful conduct of their sovereign that they utterly disregarded 
his appeal in distress. Not until their Spartan mother Dewulde 
had prevailed upon them by her protestations M'as the object of 
the mission secured. Duly taking leave of the monarch of Kanauj, 
the brothers set out for Mahoba. “The intelligence of tjieir 
approach filled the Chandal prince with joy, who advanced to 
embrace his defenders, and conduct them to Mahoba ; while the 
queen Malundevi came to greet Dewulde, who with the herald 
.bard paid homage, and returned with the queen to the city. Rich 
gifts were presented, gems resplendent with light. The queen 
sent for Alha, and extending her hands over bis head, bestowed 
the assis (blessing), as kneeling he swore his head was with 
Mahoba, and then waved a vessel filled with pearls over his head, 
which were distributed to his followers." 

Beyond the month's truce graMed, seven days more had expir> 
ed. His succours had arrived, but still Parmal had not taken 
the field. By the advice of his bard Chand, Prithiviraj sent a 
desMteh to the Mahoba kiqg, recapitulating the cause of the war--> 
the'murder of the wounded, and asking him either to accept the 
challenge for combat, or submit to vassalage. Receiving the 
hostile message, and, holding a council of war for final delibera* 
lion, Parmal determined upon meeting the foe. On the appmnted 
day — “the day sacred to Sucra (Friday), Prithiviraj sounded the 
war-shell, while the drums thrice struck proclaimed the truce con- 
> eluded. The standard was brought forth, around which the 
. warriors gathered ; the cup circulated, and* the prospect of battle 
filled their souls with joy." The Mahoba Chief led out his troops, 
and tlte encounter took place. It was a severe conflict. The 
Chanels fought with considerable bravery. Alha and Udal 
'Ibharged th^ Chohan ranks, carrying death on their lances. But 
aftet a long struggle, the superior skill and valour of Prithiviraj 
Overpowered and won the battle, which ended in the reduction of 
' Mahoba to a def. • * . • 

From time immemorial have ,“tbe thirty six royal races" warred 
with e^* other. It helped them to be schooled in arms, at the 
same time they were weakened in their political condition. Their 
warfare^ however, was never exterminating^very often the inter- 
vention of Hymen quenched a feuid, and made them frieflds for 
two generaiions. Tbo^bybis twp great triumphs Prithiviraj 
had cover)^ htihsdif with |do>7* cost bkaiJ^ Kves of sixty 
four first-class vassals. But what he ^st td musi^ he gained in 
money by “ the discovery of trea&ure at Na|;or/ amounting to 
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seven millions of gold, the deposit of ancient days.” It wui on 
this occasion that he had for the first time to ask for aid from his 
brother-in>law Sama'rsi of Chitor. " The princes of Kanauj 
dreading the influence which the new sinews of war would afford 
and Anhulwara, their antagonist, invited Shahabudin to aid their 
designs of humiliating the Chohan, who in this emergency sent an 
embassy to Samarsi. The envoy was Chand Poondir, the vassal 
Chief of Labor, and guardian of that frontier. He is conspicuous 
from this time to the hour when he ‘ planted his lance at the ford 
of the Ravi,' and fell in opposing the passage of Sahabudin^ 
The presents he carried, the speech with which he greeted 
the Chitor prince, his reception, reply, and dismissal, are all 
preserved by Chand. Samarsi proceeded to Delhi ; and it was 
arranged, as he was connected by marriage with the prince 
of Patun, that Prithiviraj should march against this prince, 
while he should oppose the army from Ghazni. He (Samarsi) 
accordingly fought several indecisive battles, which gave time to 
the Chohan to terminate the war in Guzerat and rejoin him. 
United, they completely discomfited the invaders. Samarsi declin- 
ed any share of the discovered treasure, but permitted his miiefs 
to accept the gifts offered by the Chohan.” The foreign enemy 
under allusion was Mahomed Ghori, who had long been desirous 
of following a career similar to that of his Ghaznivide predecessor. 
In 1191 A. O. he had penetrated as far as Labor, whence he 
marched to attack the Raja of Delhi — the outwork and bulwark 
of Indian sovereignty. The hostile armies met at Tilouri, between 
Thanes wara and Karftal, on the great plain where most of the 
contests for the possession of India have been decided. Prithivi- 
raj, with his ally Samarsi, sent the Musulman scampering away 
to the tune of “ Devil take the hindmost.” Mahomed Ghori was 
badly wounded, and barsly escaped with bi^Iife. His scattered 
hosts were chased for 40 miles. 

In choo»ng his maternal grand-father’s capital (Delhi) for the 
seat of his government, Prithjyiraj* preferred an advantageous 
centre whence he could exercise his control over every part of his 
extensive monarchy. It was at the same time the firsjt strong break- 
water against the tide of invasion rolling from beyond the Indus 
into the (^angetic valley. The untravelled reader may not have 
an. accurkUb vlea of the site of this ancient capital of Prithiviraj. 
He is likely to tlunk the tht^different places Indraprastha, t>elhi, 
and Sl^ Jehaijabad as ida|^^. But Indraprastha, founded by 

F^dava brothers, tfa||'|btne that is now Indrapat, is situated 
on ' the Jxmna, i^ar j^uil^yun’s tomb. Shah Jehahiiabad, the 
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Mogul capital, U modern Delhi. The seat of the last Hindu 
monarch is situated in a rocky tract, five miles interior from the 
Jamna, where ruin after ruin ‘ of citadel, palace, and temple are. 
deponents of its pristine greatifess. In the days of Prithiviraj, it 
was a great and magnificent city that rii’alled Kanauj with its 
30,000 shops for the sale of bitel leaf, and 60,000 families of 
dancers. The throne of the prince was centred in a fort witliin a 
fort— within the strong enclosure of the Lalkot surrounded by the 
additional walls of Rai Pithara. These last defences were erected 
by Prithiviraj, no doubt out of apprehension caused by the appear* 
'i^ce of Mahomed Ghori in the field. The " lines of Rai Pithara's 
walls can still be distinctly traced— they have now a circuit of four 
miles and three furlongs,” enclosing the fort of Lalkot. There 
were nine gates to Rai Pithara, out of which the ruins of four still 
exist — " the first is on the west side, and is covered by an outwork : 
the second is on the north side, towards Indrapat ; the third is on 
the east side, towards Toglakabad ; and the fourth is on the south- 
east side.” Pauranic idolatry then was in its tenith, and in 
Prithiviraj’s capital there were twenty seven Conspicuous temples, 
" ofjisivhich several hundreds of richly-carved pillars still remain to 
attest both the taste and the wealth of the last Hindu rulers of 
Delhi.” The most enduring witness of ancient Delhi* is the Iron 
Pillar, that, standing, nearly in the middle of a grand square, 
” records its own history in a deeply cut Sanscrit inscription on its 
western face,” and tells its age to be more than fifteen hundred 
years. 

But the strength of position, and walls, and ally, did not avail 
against the weakness arising from division in the camp of the 
Hindu princes. They did not undetstamf the strength of a bundle 
of sticks; and in their infatuation quarrelled amongst them- 
selves only to prove unequal to weather the storm that was brewing 
.to overtake them. Besides, from the intoxication of uninterrupted 
success Prithiviraj had sunk into ” an unprincely inactivity which 
invited invasion with every pres^^ of success.” , In two years, 
the Ghorian took the field Pressed in a fresh panoply of war. This 
time was fought « the great Fight.” The Prince of Chitor urns 
a second time called upon ”to use his buckler in defence of Delhi.” 
His arrival was hailed as that of a deliverer. Prithiviraj and his 
court advanced seven miles to welcome his ally. .If. Prithiviraj 
was Qiand’s Achilles, Samarst may chlled his Ulysses. Hie 
Mewar king was “brave, cool, asJ^^Uul in thefig^t;jprudeht, 
wise, and eloquent in council ; piou^ftw decorous all occasiom^ 
beloved by his own Chiefs, and rfy^miced by the vassals oftte 
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Chohan.*' Th 6 warriors met in council to deliberate on the best 
mode of opposing the enemy. The Guru wTOte an incantation to 
nullify the bad omens. " A thousand brass vessels <d fresh milk 
were poured 'in libations to the* sun and moon. Ten buffaloes 
were sacrificed to the supporters of the globe, and gifts were made 
to all.” On the army having assembled, and all being ready to 
march, Prithivira) went into the'^inner apartments. The fair San> 
jogta armed her lord for the encounter. Their last interview was 
brought to a close by the nakara's sound, on which Prithlviraj 
left to head his army. The campaign was planned by Samarsi, and 
the march was made according to his directions. ” In the lino 
of march no augur or bard could better explain the omens, none 
in the field better dress the squadrons for battle, none guide his 
steed or use his lance with more address. His tent was the 
principal resort of the leaders after the march or in the intervals 
of battle, who were delighted by his eloquence or instructed by 
his knowledge.” 

The Islamite foe w’as encamped about a hundred miles north, on 
the western bank of the Caggar (Ghagar,) with a force of 120,000 
horse. During the rains, this river forms the obstacle of a;| 8 wol> 
len and rapid stream. But in the season for campaigns in India, 
it was almost a dry brook affording fords at many points. The 
Hindu army arrived, and took up its post on the eastern bank. It 
may be, that Prithiviraj “ sent a haughty deterrent message,” to 
which ” the Masalman general replied in moderate terms.” The 
Moslem ” mode of fighting was to charge with bodies of cavalry 
in succession, who either withdrew after discharging their arrows, 
or pressed their advantage, as circumstances might suggest. The 
Hindus, on the other hand, endeavoured to outflank their enemy, 
and close upon him on both sides, while he was busy with his 
attack on their centre. Their tactics were completely successful 
at the previous battle of Tilouri.” The Ghorian Chieftain had not 
failed to profit by his last defeat. He trusted this time to other 
expedients in addition to the brupt of ^his arms. Pretending 
hesitation, he kept himself front- makiifg the least stir and move* 
ment ; and, thus lulling the Hindus into a laxity of guard, " he 


crossed the brook which lay between them about daybreak, and 
fell upon them by surprise before they had any suspicion that he 
was in motion. . But, notwithstanding the confusion which ensued, 
their canw waVof »uch vast extent, that part of their troops had 
€etr«t and' afford protection to the rest, who afterwards 
jdtew «|ain their rear ; and^^rder being at length restored, they ^ 
;i|i|KnBed in four; lines to meet their opponents. Shahnbudtn, 
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having failed in his original design, now gave ordets for a retreat, 
and continued to retire, keeping up a running fight, until he 
had drawn his enemies out of their ranks, while he was careful to 
preserve his own. As soon as he saw them in disor<^r, he charged 
them at the head of 1 2,000 chosen horse, in steel armour ; and the 
prodigious^ Hindu army once shaken, like a great building, totter- 
ed to its fall, and was lost in its own ruins.” It would appear from 
Ferishta's account, written some four hundred years afterwards, 
that the battle was fought and decided in some eight or ten hours. 
But according to Chand, who was an eye-witness, there was 
three day’s desperate fighting, mi tlie last of which Samarsi was 
slain, together with his son Kalian, and 13,000 of his household 
troops .and most renowned chieftains.” Chand Rai, the gallant 
Dahima, perished with the whole chivalry of Delhi, Prithiviraj 
himself was taken prisoner, and put to death in cold blood.. The 
beloved spouse of the Chitor Chief, and the idolised Sanjogta, 
hearing of the fatal issue to tlieir lords, mounted the funeral pyre 
to join them in heaven. From the field of victory, the conqueror 
turned his steps to the ciq>ital. He entered it by the west gate of 
Rai Pitbara. The assault on tlve Lalkot was led by Haji Baba 
Rose Beh, who made bis entrance by the Ran jit gate. The. 
ground inside that fortress was the scene of hard fighting between ) 
the Hindus and Patans. There, within its walls, was young 
Rainsi, who fell the last martyr in defence of bis country, not till 
5,000 Masalmans had been numbered among tlie dead. Then 
followed scenes of devastation, plunder, and massacre, that have 
been too often enacted in Delhi. None jurvived excepting, the 
bard Chand, who remained to sing the reqnien/of bis nation’s 
fall, and raise to our imagination the illustrious warrior9 of his 
time. The Hindu history of that age teems with instances of as 
heroic courage, as great love of country, and as patriotic devotion, 
as we read of in Grecian or Roman history,— and yet those actors 
are not known beyond the boundaries of their native land. The 
bucklered knights and baro^ bold of ancient Delhi had gathered 
round it and sworn .to defend it; 6ut they i^ed in redeeming their 
pledge. Their oaths are registered in h^ven, their bodies rest 
in bloody graves. They have left a fame unspotted with dis> 
honour, and their memory is cherished in songs that inspire to 
deeds of glory. 

Prithiviraj was only thirty nine ^ears dd^^etii, (d which he 
reigned for twenty three years. Na dkmbt, he.s^allds:^d|||n^ 
distinguished character, entitled to jieceive pepper nf^e froni. 
historians. His is a traditional kuik wU^ is reniiembe[^|^ 
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pride in every Rajput household, and whose memory is perpetuated 
in the lofty strains of an epic Muse. But a review of his life is 
not instructive with important political lessons. History remem- 
bers him not for high statesmanship, or noble-minded policies, or 
benevolent fiscal njeasures, or improved administrative machinery. 
He did not coqsolidate a solid and lastin'g empire. He did not 
impart any stimulus to -industry and commerce. He contributed 
not to the intellectual and moral elevation of his peo[de. We 
catch no hint of any political institution framed to secure any of 
these objects. We seek in vain for any benefits of a high order 
resulting front his rule. He governed as all Hindu monarchs go- ' 
verned before him, as all Hindu Princes govern to this day--on 
the cut and dry lines laid down by Manu, without a wish to budge 
out of Uie groove, without a thought to change of times and new 
necessities, and without an aim to progressive amelioration. We 
cannot regard him nor any Hindu sovereign as entitled to honor 
from this point of view. Prithiviraj is eminent only as a hero. He 
rests his claims on the compass of his ambition for glory, and on the 
possession of qualities which enabled him to become the first power 
of his day. Krom the first he was incited with this simple im- 
perial idea, and he lived the life of a model Rajput ruler covered 
with undying glory. Well may his glorious life be a study to the 
degenerate sons of India, who overlook the importance of vigor of 
body and mind in a nation. Well may that life be represented on 
the stage of our Calcutta theatres to educate our Bengali youths . 
in heroism. 

The times, Jiowever, of the last monarch of Delhi and the cir- 
cumstances of his fall, teach one valuable political lesson. In the 
1 2th century. North- Western India presented the stage of a gor- 
geous Rajput drama. Its principal scenes were laid in Delhi, 
Kanauj, Chitor, and Anhulwara-Patun. Great was the magni- 
ficence of the actors, great their military organization, and great 
their resisting power. But they presented after all an imposing 
superficiality. Beneath their bqjd front,, the* evil genius of India 
had sown the seeds of decay arising from mhtual rivalry and con-, 
tention. None of the monarchs had a far-reaching vision. They 
were soldiers, but not statesmen wise enough to bury their quarrels 
in opposition to a common enemy. In the fore-front. Raja Prithivi- 
faj was the great chevalier in w'hom lay the hope of his nation. 
But he was a trifler, who wasted his energy and armies in rom&ntic 
adventures, — who loved glory not wisely, but too well. Filled 
with unbounded self-reliandt, he neglected to put his house in* 
order, He ought te have formed himself the rally-point of all 
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the Hindu princes and peoples of his age. But he rendered 
them indifferent about his fate. It was not the want of valour 
or fighting^power, but the want of unanimity and confederation 
* against the Patan avalanche of Ghazni, that paved tike way to tlie 
break>ap of the Hindu empire. “Had the princes of Kanau], 
Patun, Dhar, and other states, joined with the Emperor of Delhi, 
it is doubtful whether the Islam'ite cpuld ever have been the lord 
of Hindustan. But jealousy and revenge rendered those princes 
indifferent spectators of a contest, destined to overthrow them 
all." True it is,<that the vitality of Hindu power is attested by the 
‘risings of the Mahrattas and Sikhs— >that the Peshwa, Sindia, Hot* 
kar, Gaekwar and Bhonsla, together with the Sikh missals on both 
sides of the Satlej once more revived the same condition of things in 
India that existed under the Rajputs in the 12th century. But it 
IS as true also that history, repeating among them the same 
tealousies and dissensions, ^ain led to the same ruin which 
overtook Samarsi, and Prithiviraj, and Jayachandra { and to the 
same annihilation of Hindu sovereignty and independence. It 
is the great misfortune of India that her princes take no lesson 
(rom the past, appreciate not that confederated union is a tower of 
invulnerable strength, and commit the repeated error of falling 
easy preys to an invader in single-handed fight. Discord is the 
great bane of the Hindu race ; and its deterioration has become so 
threatening that in a generation or two India is most likely to be 
reduced to a wide-spread Zenana with all manhood extinct 

AN IDLER 
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TUB INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF INDIA. 

IV. 

The Agricultural Industry of India.— Indian agriculture 
and the cognate subjects admit of and demand a somewhat’ 
detailed and diversified treatment. Agriculture is the principal 
occupation of the Indian people at the present day. In that 
valuable State-paper, the^ Report of the Famine Commission, 
which embodies the result of long and patient investigation and 
which owes its authorship to the present Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, it is stated that about 72 per cent, of the Indian 
population is directly engaged in the tillage of the soil while 
about 90 per cent, is connected with the same occupation 
directly or indirectly. The Indian population being thus main- 
ly dependent on agriculture, the pressure on the soil is very 
great, and as the former h^s a tendency to increase, the 
class of landless day-labourers is being vastly increased. Some 
portions of the continent of India are very thickly populat- 
ed and other tracts are equally sparsely inhalnted, and by a re- 
adjustment of the population, by judicious migration and emigration, 
the difficulties now felt, can be partially obviated. The Indian 
peasantry, however, are so conservative in their habits that they 
think it a religious virtue to stick to the spot where their forefathers 
lived, and they would not hear of trying their luck in a foreign 
country amid strangers unless some exceptionally favourable cir- 
cumstances are placed before them. The Indian agriculturist has 
for centuries been meeting the demand for food-supply of a teeming 
population. His methods may .not b^ the •best according to the 
lights of modern science but tficy are the best adapted to yield a 
good out-turn from the Indian soil at the small outlay that it is 
possible for the generality of Indian agriculturists to make, and all 
the efforts that have been hitherto made to introduce improved 
meth(^s have resulted only in tall talk and ruinous expense to the 
Indian taxpayer. The Indian soil differs in quality and properties 
in the different parts. The soil of the great river deltas in ^ngal 
and Bombay is exceptionally, fertile ; the soil of the high plateaus 
and table-lands of the Deccan, has been especially characterized as 
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‘ black soil the strong soil of Rajputana, the Puojfd> and some 
parts of the North-Western Provinces, requires a careful tending 
to be able to yield crops. The Indian peasantry have clearly recog- 
nised their difficulties and advantages in -every pall of the vast 
continent and have set themselves to take advantage of them or to 
combat with them according to the methods which long experience 
has taught them to be the best adapted to the circumstances. 
Their ploughing is so steady and so long<nontinued that in 
the end they make up for their want of scientific knowledge. 
The system of manuring is resorted to in the case of the more 
•valuable crops. Large tracts of country are made to yield a gv^t 
produce by a system of artificial irrigation which takes the fcasn 
of .deep wells, of artificial dams from the bill-streams or of large 
t&nks and reservoirs according to the nature of the country and 
the opportunities at the command of -th^ peasantry. The system 
of fallows and of raising a rotation of crops is universally prac- 
tised and land is made to produce the utmost it can by the sim{de 
methods which are alone resorted to. The Indian climate too is 
peculiarly suited for extracting the greatest yield from the soil. 
The burning rays of the sun in the summer combined with the 

heavy showers that follow in the rains are the best natural agen- 
cies for what are known as the crops and the soft moisture 

and the light showers of the Indian winters supply the conditions 
for raising the Robi crops. The Indian soil again can well hold 
its own even in comparison with the plains of the noble rivers of 
America, as far as natural fertility and capacity for supplying 
moisture in long seasons of draught are concerned. India is even 
at the present day producing enough for her own* wants and a 
surplus that could be exported to the other countries whose popu- 
lations need it. The conditions of Indian agriculture have been 
altered ever since the time when British rule in India has been 
consolidated and we shall see later on its economic effects and 
bearings. Before we go on to describe the transcendant efforts of 
the *' Department of Indian, Agriculture ’* which was ushered in 
by a high-sounding ffourfeh of trumpets, we must first proceed to 
describe the rude and time-honored methods of the Indian Agri- 
culturist. 

The rice-eating population of India is roughly estimated at 
one-^ird and b distributed principally over Bengal, the strips of 
land«on the sea-coast all round the peniiiMtla, in British Bumwdi 
and some bill -tracts. The essential condition of rice cultivation 
>is that the water-supply must be ampje. In Bengal and. Assam, 
ithe local rainfall is consid.ccbd in ordinary, seasons. to„be abundant 
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for the purposes of rice cultivatiop. In the bilty tracts, either the 
rainfall is copious or the water to be obtained by canals and dams 
from the hill rivers and fountains prove sufficient for snp^yii^ 
the necessary'moisture. The tracts of land in the Madras Peesi* 
dency which are devoted to the cultivation of rice are fortunate in 
getting water from the periodical, and regular overflow of the 
rivers. In Burma too the rainfah, though not so ample, can raise 
one crop a year corresponding to the Amun crop of Bengal. 
When the seedlings are first springing up, about 2 inches of water 
are necessary for the crop to grow ; but when they reach their fully- 
developed stage, the stems can survive heavy floods and there is' 
one particular variety that will keep its head above twelve feet 
of water. The Aus crop of Bengal is sown generally in March or 
April and reaped about the months of August and September. 
The Amun crop is sown during the season of the heaviest showers, 
and reaped about the month of January. The former crop con- 
tains the coarser varieties and is principally needed to supply food 
to the great bulk of the agricultural population, while the latter 
crop which comprises the finer kinds requires a careful system of 
transplanting and furnishes food supply for the higher classes in 
Bengal and other parts of India. The Burmese peninsula yields 
a large quantity of rice which is applied both for furnishing the 
food-supply and for purposes of export. The rice-fields have a 
very fine appearance and the traveller on Indian railways is often 
refreshed by the sight of the green waving com for many miles 
together. The commercial aspects of rice will be dealt with in a 
later article as well as the subject of the periodical failure of the 
rice crop in certain- tracts which leads to great loss of lives occa- 
sionally owing either to actual starvation or the diseases that are 
attendant in its train. 

The Wheat Question in India has drawn a good deal of at- 
tention in recent times. Wheat is grown principally in those tracts 
of country which are not devoted to the cultivation of rice. It is 
grown to some extent in many parts qf the country but the chief 
. wheat-growing tracts lie princip^ly in \he Morth-Western Provin- 
ces, the Punjab, Central Provinces and the Northern portion of 
the Bombay Presidency. IJie yield of wheat is very consider{d>le 
and in the matter of this cro{> India is fast becoming the granary 
of thf British isles. The quality of Indian wheat is very superior 
nnd Ute extent of its cultivation is not exceeded even by the United 
States of America. The wheat of the Punjab and the Nordt- 
Westem Pfovinces used t^'be chiefly collected at two central 
marts, Delhi and Cawnpur, and there taken up by European 
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merchants. The ^onomic aspect of the exportation of wheat to 
Europe, the effect it has both on the condition of the Indian pea* 
santiy and the agricultural operations alt over India will be dealt 
with in the article on Indian trade and commerce wfiich will fol- 
low in due course. The Central Provinces have lately been lastly 
developing as a great wheat-producing province. The great mart 
of Dongargaon on the plateau of fhe Chhattisgarh district yields a 
quantity sufficiently, able to mitigate the vigors of even a first-class 
Indian famine. It has been estimated by competent authorities 
that the. whole quantity of land under wheat cultivation in the 
■whole of the British isles is less than half the area that is devoted 
to the same purpose in a single Indian province. Wheat is prin- 
cipally sown during the rigorous months of winter and.reaped 
towards the close of April or the first week of May. The price 
that Indian wheat commands in the' great commercial markets 
of the world has been pronounced to be only a little lower than 
the best varieties of the Australian and Californian produce. The 
tract of country which lies between the Ganges and the Jumna 
and commonly known as the Doab has been known to produce the 
best varieties of Indian wheat and this tract since it has been ex- 
tensively irrigated is devoted mainly to wheat cultivation. Wheat 
is now grown not only for supplying the food of this country 
but also because the cultivators find it more profitable to raise 
wheat rather than the inferior millets. The export duty on wheat 
was abolished in 1878 but opinion is yet divided as to whether it 
was a wise measure in the interests of India. 

The majority of the Indian cultivators can hardly afford 
the luxury of having wheat as their food-grain. * They have to 
raise an inferior sort of crop of the millet class called joar and 
bajra on which they principally subsist. The jodr and bajra 
have been rendered intelligible to English readers by translat- 
ing them into the terms of great millet and spiked millet. The 
joar and bajra is raised prineipedly in the provinces which are 
devoted to^e cultivation of wheat. The North-Western Provinces, 
the Punjab, Central Provinces, Sinfi, Rajputana and the northern 
portions of the Madras and Bombay Presidencies are its chief cen- 
tres and it forms the principal food-staple of the generality of the 
population in those tracts. The joar and bajra are usually sown 
just after the bursting of the monsoon rains and reaped about the 
months of September and October. If the rainfall is late the 
sowings and reapings are correspondingly late, but this fact does 
not affect the general character of the crops. They can be raised 
without much difficulty^ and they do not require any other moisture 
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but that supplied by the local rainfall of the tracts where they are 
grown. Under this head may also be classed the Indian corn and 
various kinds of pulses of which the principal are generally known 
under the nairlbs of gram and dal. The Indian corn, if not a staple 
of food, is largely used as an article of luxury by the poorer classes, 
and dal is invariably used as an incident of food. The upper val> 
leys of the Jumna and the Gangtfh, as well of the five rivers of the 
Punjab, yield barley which is so largely used by the European 
population. European travellers in India have been struck at 
the simple food, joar, bajra and dal of the Indian agricul* 
turists when their capacity for hard work is taken into account. < 
But our rulers have yet to learn that the Indian peasantry do not 
get even a full meal of these simple articles. Their means are too 
limited to allow them to live with a full stomach and their lot is pro- 
bably the hardest known to humanity. The English rulers have 
beneficent intentions no doubt but their measures have been un- 
fortunately so shaped as to be ill-adapted to the circumstances of the 
country and not calculated to advance the prosperity of the actual 
tillers of the soil. Before we pass on to the enumeration of the raw 
products which form the essential materials of the Indian industries, 
we should notice under one head the numerous articles which are 
generally used for purposes of food and are its inevitable attend- 
ants. They are the vegetables, the fruits, sugar, oil and spices. 

In the neighbourhood of every inhabited city or village, tracts of 
land are assigned exclusively for the raising of the vegetables. 
The vegetables are those commonly used by the Indian households 
for seasoning the staple food-grain. Potatoes are grown in very 
large quantities but they find their congenial soil only on the 
higher slopes of the Himalayas or the corresponding heights of the 
Ghats, and the mountains near Manipur. India is very rich in 
fruits. The best varieties of mangoe grown in Bombay and Maldah 
are delicious to the human palate and the tropical climate raises a 
variety of other fruits which are highly cherished. The jack, the 
plantain and the numerous varieties of figs apd oranges^ave been 
classed among the best of their class. * The ^oranges of the hilly 
tracts near Sylhet, and the guayas of the Southern Presidency, 
command a large and ready sale in all parts of the 'Indian 
continent. The lickies are a speciality of Bengal. They 
are principally grown in the . low-lying lands near the Hima- 
layan *tarai and the efforts of the best gardeners in Engjand 
to rear up the best varieties in English hot houses have hiterto 
^en. <>nly pai^ally successful. Macaulay remarks that the, ^ 
Uchies are the only fruits of Bengal whose absence cannot but be ^ 
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r^retted even amidst the plenty of Covent gaiiien. The spices 
that are frequently used in the preparation of the Indian dishes, 
are turmeric, chillies and mustmrd>oil. Tb^ are grown abun- 
dantly in the Southern Presidency but to a greater br less extent 
in all parts of the country. The spices of India are inferior in 
quality to those grown in the spice islands, and they are only 
sufficient to meet the local demaitd. The pan leaves form a creep- 
er species that are found in every part of the country and though 
requiring careful tending yield very high profits. The cocoa-nut 
which can be grown only at the sea-coasts and as far inland as is 
, exposed to the sea-air, the areca-nut which yields what are known 
as the betel-nut, and the other varieties of dates and palms which 
yield juice and fruits that are suited to the human taste, are infe- 
rior in quality to those found in Africa but meets the local demand 
for them. The oil-seeds are being raised from time immemorial to 
supply oil which is necessary for a variety of uses. In a tropical 
climate oil is freely applied to the person and serves to perform 
some of the functions that are served by soap in ocher countries. 
The dishes of vegetables and fish universally used require a lavish- 
expenditure of oil, and before petroleum and candles were imported 
to India oil formed the only substance that was used for lighting, 
Oil-seeds are raised as a subsidiary crop and do not interfere with 
the food-grains, as they can be raised in the time that the land lies 
without being cultivated, as also with certain kinds of pulses. 

The above enumeration exhausts the list of those articles 
which are generally used in India as articles of food. Before we 
proceed to enumerate the produce of agricultural industry that is 
necessary for commercial and manufacturing purposes, we should, 
give some account of the efforts that have been made to improve 
Indian agriculture and the results of the costly experiments that 
have now been systematically carried on for a long series of years. 
There is no doubt that in view of the increasing population and' 
the demands of commerce, it would be well if the food-producing 
capacity of the Indian soil could be multiplied tenfold at once.. 
The scientists who have made agriculture their special study ioi 
the West declare that with an improved system of tillage this is. 
possible. The Western thinkers advocated a careful system o£ 
deep ploughing, the storage of moisture, and the unlimited use of 
manure, and predicted the grandest success from this system if it 
is only allowed a fair trial. As John Stuart Mill pbinted 
out while speaking of scientific agriculture, these operations 
can only be carried on in estates which are ve^ large add that 
the outlay they require is such that smkll peasant proprietors can.- 
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never afford to meet it. The experiments, however, in India were 
started on a large scale by men who had no practical knowledge of 
the agricultural needs of India and have resulted in disastrous 
failures. The model farms that bad been started throughout Upper 
India have been unable to show any encouraging results and the 
Government has been obliged to abandon them. The failure in this 
respect was so clear and had been placed so far beyond dispute 
that the apologists of the Government in the Anglo-Indian press 
who often go to extreme lengths, have no other course to adopt 
than refer to it with philosophic resignation and discourse on 
the general disappointment of all early seekers after truth and 
the frequency of mistakes in mortal man. The model farm at 
Madras, known as the Saidapet farm, did well for a time and 
was proudly pointed to as a grand success in this line but 
the day of reckoning came soon and as the costs occasion- 
ed by the experiments were set against the outturn, it was 
found that it would not do to obtain the results achieved at the 
cost which had been incurred in this instance. The omniscient 
members of the Indian Civil Service have, after these sad failures, 
wisely refrained from lecturing the people about their ignorance 
in matters of agriculture, but they have confined themselves mere- 
ly to suggesting improvements in the existing system. It is found 
now that the Indian cultivators know their business better than 
the skilled scientists who were allowed to keep up heavy establish- 
ments at the cost of the Indian taxpayer. The Hester of the 
Indian National Congress movement, Mr. Allan O. Hume, had 
recorded a careful minute on the subject in his official capacity as 
Secretary to Ilje Department of Agriculture, and he suggests there- 
in that with careful tillage and improved manuring, the soil could 
be made to yield a considerably larger quantity than it does and 
the profits of cultivation can be correspondingly increased. Mr. 
Hume, with that instinctive sympathy for the children of the soil 
which was destined to become a household word in our days, 
recognised clearly the difficulties of the Indian cultivators. He 
truly says that over the greater parUof India the burning rays of 
tlie sun during the months of May and June dry up every blade 
of green vegetation and the cattle have to be half-starved during 
nearly six weeks of every year. The cattle again cannot refrain 
from over-feeding as soon as the earth is again turned into one 
entire bed of fresh verdure at the commencement of the rains. 
Thus the average annual loss of cattle comes up to a very 'large 
number and the resources of the Indian cultivators are propor- 
tionately weakened. The •want of fire-w^ood compels the people 
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to use ap even the droppings of their cattle for foel,* and till the 
prejudices against using night-soil as a manure vrore awayi the 
vrant of manure was seriously felt. At the present day the use 
of night-soil as a manure is becoming general, especially in the 
provinces of the Punjab and Bombay, and this difficulty is being 
well-nigh solved. The suggestion has been made that there 
should be a regular system of viljpge plantations with an under- 
growth of fodder sufficient for the cattle during the six weeks 
of burning heat. This system should be based on that pursued in 
the Swiss and Belgic cantons and it would, it is asserted, solve the 
essential difficulties of Indian agriculture. We shall speak of 
*this subject at some length when we come to speak of the system 
of state forests later on. The want of water in the dry and parch- 
ed soils in many parts 4iof India has been sought to be met from 
time immemorial by sinking wells, collecting water in tanks and 
reservoirs, and leading artificial channels from the great rivers 
wherever possible. The system of regular irrigation conducted 
by the state dates from the viceroyalty of Lord Lawrence, but 
although the most brilliant results were expected from it, it has 
now been proved as a fact beyond any doubt that these have been 
rather disappointing. Only those canals are found to pay which 
had for their basis either old Mogul works or which have been 
constructed under exceptionally favourable circumstxgpes. The 
subject of irrigation is an important one and will be dealt with in 
its financial and economic aspect later on. But we believe it has 
now been found that the best way of irrigating the soil is by a 
system of wells which should be constructed by the raiyats, with 
favorable loans granted by the State. The first years of Indian 
irrigation led the public to expect that the fertility of the soil 
would be gradually increased under this ^stem, but in some largely 
irrigated tracts this expectation has not only not been realized but 
the contrary effect has been experienced.t The Board of Reve- 
nue of the N. W. Provinces has issued a report detailing the con- 
dition, during the last ten years, of those districts which are the 
best irrigated between the Qanges^ and the Jumna. The results 
of irrigation, as evidenced by the report of the Board, ought to 
be carefully studied as they are directly the contrary of those 


[* It is not want of fite-wood that compels the people of this country to 
nso cattle-droppings as fuel. It is a matter of faot that oattle-droppingp, when 
drie<hin the sun, burn as well as many kinds of fire-wood. — E d., N, if.] 

t Some passages, beginning with this, am taken from an article that 
I contributed to the editorial columns of the^sdiein iffrron 
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which were predicted to follow catuil irrigation. The caaal>irrigato 
od tracts exhibit a state of things hardly to be desired. The 
report of the Board says that eight districts in the fertile tract 
between the ^ Ganges and the Jumna have been especially favored 
with canal irrigation, those districts being Agra, Muttra, Mainpur, 
Furrackftbad, Etah and Etawah, comprising the Agra Division 
and the Districts of Allyghur and Bulundshahar in the Meerut 
Division. The system of canals was in full operation in these 
eight districts for the last ten years and the system must be 
considered to have had a full trial. Now the report of the Board 
fully shows that irrigation, which certainly had been carried out to. 
a great extent in the tract specified, has disappointed the sanguine 
expectations of those, who inaugurated this system with probably 
the best of intentions, as far as the results of agriculture are con* 
cerned, and has moreover proved'according to the unbiassed testi- 
mony of the most competent observers to be a fruitful source of 
disease owing to the stoppage of the channels of natural drainage. 
The late Sanitary Commissioner of the N. W. Provinces forced upon 
the attention of the Government the facts that the canals have 
c^structed the channels of natural drainage and that malarial 
fevers have been spreading all over the irrigated tracts. The argu^ 
meats put forward with considerable force by our distinguished 
countryman Raja Digambar Mitter when the question of the causes 
giving rise to epidemic fevers in Bengal engaged the attention of the 
Government, and the experience of every part of the country uni- 
formly support this theory. It is well known that the tracts of country 
watered by the Ganges and the Jumna canals are as parched as 
any to be found in India, and when the responsive medical 
authorities declare that drainage has been interfered with in these 
tracts we can well imagine how much this should be the case in 
Lower Bengal where there is already an excess of moisture and 
where malarial diseases prevail to a coQsiderable extent. But 
we might have kept this aspect of the question, serious as it 
is, in the background if the results of irr^ation had proved that 
the agricultural produce was bqing cansideftibly increased in the 
long run, but the report is sa^ly disappointing in the results 
that it narrates in this particulat direction. The reports of the 
Collectors of the districts above-named all tell a miserable tale. 
The Census Report of 1881, as well as *the last one, distinctly 
;show^ a sad decrease of population, and the revenue-roll con- 
tinually pouits in the same direction. In 1881 the decrease of 
population was owing to temporary and accidental causes, of which 
the long and aiVete drought of 1877-78 was the chief one. But 
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that after a fairly prosperous decade the population should decrease 
by about a quarter of a million is a serious aspect of the economic 
problem. The districts were all in their usual condition. No 
special cause contributed to the depression of agriculture. The 
canals distributed water broadcast and they were kept sp full at 
all seasons of the year that the rivers were almost drained dry. 
And yet the Collectors of these flistricts all declare that that Uie 
produce of their respective districts is sadly decreasing, and that 
the fertility of the land is going down. The Collectors of the 
districts of Agra and Muttra had early in 1889 brought to the 
notice of the Government the fact that the area of uncultivated 
land which had been left useless by irrigation at high pressure was 
largely on the increase and that this land was full of swine who 
destroy the crops on more favourable lands. The state of things 
had become so serious that Sir Auckland Colvin was obliged to take 
measures for stopping this crying evil and the Government of the 
North-West Provinces was obliged to.put up iron fencings on the 
most improved American model to keep the swine out of the 
British frontier which in the districts of Agra and Muttra are 
contiguous to those of the feudatory states. As in my profes- 
sional journeys to and from Rajputana these iron fencings met my 
eyes, I could not but think that it was a sad commentary on the 
boasted results of irrigation which were announced wuh such a 
flourish of trumpets two decades back nOt only by irresponsible 
theorists but by responsible heads of departments in India. The 
system of irrigation that had been resorted to in India by making 
land yield in the first years more than it used to do, has been 
found by practical experience to injure irreparably Its productive 
capacity. This fact is incontestably proved by the testimony of 
officials of the department, who in the disdharge of their revenue 
duties are compelled to make the .most damaging admissions. 
Our rulers ought to take this state of things into serious con- 
sideration. When in, addition^ to their well-known financial 
results the canals are fqund to fail in their very first and primary 
functions, and the pro^erky they 'bring on the land is proved 
conclusively to be only illusory, the whole question of canal 
administration should be carefully considered. It is, indeed; with 
great pain that the public have perused the results of irrigation in 
the land of the two waters. 

SATYA CHANDRA MUKEBJI, M.A.. B^L. 
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A COmCWENCE IN FOLK-LORE. 

Human thought always runs in parallel grooves among 
different nations. An idea which may be found in the literature • 
of one nation is sure to be found distinguised in a quite different 
garb in the literature of another. The ideas are always the same 
though the forms of expression in which they are couched differ 
among different races of men. The so-called “ parallel passages,” 
coincidences in folk-lore and myth, and the parallel proverbs are 
so many instances of the ;ibove-mentioned truth. The Chinese 
scholar who thought be had made a great discovery when he found 
a particular idea embodied in one of Lord Tennyson’s poems, 
expressed in a different form in a Chinese poem published some 
hundreds of years ago, had no good reason to be jubilant over his 
"find.” Any person who is versed in any two different literatures 
may hit upon similar discoveries. The parallelism between the 
Sanskrit poet KAlidAsa and the English bard Shakespeare is remark- 
able. Of course, in this case the similarity cannot be ascribed to 
literary plagiarism which takes place only in the cases of authors 
who belong to the same nation, speak the same language and are 
contemporaneous with each other. It is somewhat strange that 
an author who writes in a comparatively modern language could 
have bit upon an idea which was expressed by another author 
some hundreds of years ago in an oriental language, and with 
whom the former could not have had any sort of acquaintance. 
Hence anthropologists have laid it down as a cardinal principle 
that the whole family of mankind original|y emanated from one 
common source and spoke some pow-fo»gotten common language, 
and were actuated by the same, thoughts and ideas, of which the 
above quoted similarities in manners, customs, myths, supersti- 
tions, proverbs, sayings, turns of expression, metaphors, folk-lore, 
&c, &c, are relics which have escaped the revages of time. 

Mr. Andrew Lang, in his work entitled " Custom and Myth'’ 
has adduced several examples of this similarity. For instance 
the. myth about the world having been deluged by a great 
inundation exists in slightly modified forms among different races 
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of men and has its comiter|wrt among the Hindus. tiv. the tradition 
of the world having been saved from a deluge, Vishnu who 
assumed the form of a boar for the purpose. The superstition 
about some nocturnal bird which by its cries forebodes death- > and 
misfortune has been U’aced to many nations and survives in the 
" Devil-bird " of Ceylon, the of Behar and the KH- 

fencha “ of Bengal. The Rev. C. Swynnerton has described, ab 
page 98 of the Proceedings of the Aeiaiic Society of Byngal for . 
1885, a coincidence between an Italian- folk-tale of the isth cen- 
^ tuiy and a Punjab 'story ncurrated in bis work on Rijd Rasdiu 
end other Punjab legends." The story is to the following, 
effect. Once upon a time a great flood took place and carried 
away many men, women and cattie in its irresistible course. A 
person who lost his wife in it began to seiuvh for her corpse 
and, instead of going down the Course of the river, went up its 
stream. People who saw him cried out : “.What a fool you are, 
thus to go about searching for the corpse of your wife op the course 
of the river ! You should search for her down its course as water 
does not run uphill?’ The man replied : “ No my friends, I am 
perfectly right in searching for her up the course of the river. 
During her life-time, my wife always acted contrary to what 1 
would tell her to do. 1 am afraid, my wife, even- in her death, 
has acted contrary to the usual course of things and, instead of 
being washed down the current, must have gone up the course 
of the river. So I am searching for her up the stream.” This 
story has its counterpart in a sli^^tly modified form in the 
Italian story mentioned above. It is curious how Cbe Italian folk- 
tale could have travelled to the Punjab. Reynard, the fox of 
German folk-lore, appears even in Hotfentot fairy-tales conecte.d 
by Bishop Bleck of Capetown. It is needless to multiply exam- 
ples. I shall narrate the following Hindi folk-tale which is current 
in S&ran and, may be,^in the othj^r districts of Behar. 

The Story* of jwe Btiubul and the Vines. • f 

Once upon a time a man had a vineyard, full of vines'InftiH 
fruit. Every day he watched it but found that many of the grapes 
were destroyed by a bulbul. He took many precautions but they 
were unavailing and the bulbul still conUnued to commit depreda- 
tions in the vineyard. At last he laid a snare and managed to entrap 
the bird in it He was about to kill the Iflrd VW it-' extlaimed 
" Pray, do pot'kill me. I will teach you .some philosophical troths 
of the highest importance, only if you-*woutd set mb free?’ Tlje 
man asked, ”>^t are those truths?” The bird vplied, ’•Do ubt 
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regret for whet is past ; do not try to get what eannoi Be 
attained ^ do not believe what is impossible." The man, being 
satisfied withe the lessons and taking compassion npon the bird, 
let it escape. The bird flew away and, ^ting upon a tree close 
by, exclaimed : **• Wbat a foed yon are to set soe foee t Yon do 
not; know what 1 have got . ia any stomach.'* The man asked, 
"What have you got within you?" The bulbul replied,- " i have 
got three rubieSt as Big as hen's eggs, within me. Had yea killed 
me, yon would have become the fortunate owner of then>." The 
mast, being thus tempted, began to coax the bird and invited it to 
, come down to him and promised to feed him with the finest grapes 
to be had in his vineyard. The bulbul cried oat laughingly and 
smd, "Wbat a fool you are to forg^ so soon the lessons I tanght 
yeu. I told you not to regret for what is past and you are stitt 
repenting toe having set me free. 1 told you not to try to get that 
which cannot be attained and you are still trying to get htdd of 
me again, now that I am free once more. I told you not to believe 
that which is impossible and sliU you are under the impression 
that there are three Big rttbies inside my stomach.. What a fool 
you are to beUeve that such a small body as mine can contain 
three big rubies. You are a big fool and you should try to act up 
to the maxims I taught you in a better way in the future.** So 
saying the bird flew away. 

. Curiously enough, t^ following parallel story appears in an 
American Journal entitled “The Rural New-Yorker" of October 
3rd 1891, page 71 1. 

Three Mottoes: A Lesson Lost. 

In Harper's Young People, Dr. Abram S. Isaacs tells the stoiy 
of a man who possessed such a lovely gardenthht it was bis great- 
est pleasure to watch its growth, as leaf and flower and tree daily 
seemed to unfold to brighter tdoom. One morning, as he was 
tahinghis usual stroll through the well-kept pathSf he was surpri- 
sed to find that many of the bloeigms to^re fiieked to pieces, it was 
not tong before he traced the mischief to * a little bird^, which he 
managed to capture and was about to kill, when it exclaimed 

“ Please do not kill me. I am only a wee tiny bird. My flesh 
is too little to satisfy you. Set me free, and 1 shall teach you 
something that will be of much use to you.** 

- ' " I • would like to put an end to you,** replied the man,*" for 
are ^poUing^my garden ; but as I am always glad to learn 
scf^l^tthing dseYiil, 1 shall you free.*’ And he opened his hand 
to give the bird^m^ air. 
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There are 4 Jails, |he total nutnber of prisoners admitted erere 
'4904 or i$9 convicts, 6 civil prisoners and tag nnder-trial prisoners, 
fferms of imprisonment were small, 7 years being the utmost in 
*^one case only and that of culpable homicide. Jaif discipline is 
good and prisoners are well attended to in regard to food and 
medical relief. 

There are 19 schools and 624 students as compared with* 16 
schools and 465 students previously. 

The Establishment of a High School at Agartala affiliated to 
the Calcutta University proves a great boon to the State ; and the 
‘necessity for going to Comilla and other places for higher educa* 
tion is now a matter of the past. 

Pour charitable dispensaries in the State afford reli^ to the 
sick. 987 per cent, of the cases treated were cured, and the 
percentage that died is nil. New roads and BuUdipgs are being 
constructed. The road between Sonamura and Udaipur a distance 
of 18 miles is in progress will when completed materially improve 
the condition of the country and induce an influx of population. 

A Building for His Highness' use at Ola Agartala has been 
taken in hand. 

Military and miscellaneous arrahgements are satisfactory. 

In short the State is flourishing under the present management, 
improvements are rife, and we wish the Maharajah success, and 
congratulate him on having such an able, reliable and trust* 
worthy minister as Roy Uma Kanta Das Bahadoor. 
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nrSTOBY OF INDIAN INFANTICIDR 

11 . 

During the first years of British rule in India, our administra- 
tors were too much occupied with discharging the duties of 
statesmanship thrust upon a company of merchants by a series of 
the most unexpected events, and with managing the internecine 
struggles that cropped up -continuously, to attend to the religious 
social customs of the country, or to thejr.duty of aiding the intel- 
lectual and moral advancement of the people, 'the first official 
document on the subject of female infanticide that we find, is a 
report addressed by Mr. Jonathan Duncan of the Civil Service to 
the Marquis of Cornwallis in 1789. Mr. Duncan was then 
Resident at Benares and had been able to find out that the prac- 
tice of female infanticide was particularly prevalent among a Rajput 
tribe in that district nampd the Rajeoomers claiming descent 
from Prithviraj the Jast* Chohan Prince of Delhi. His suspi- 
cions were first roused by the fact of his having received informa- 
tion that while there were hundreds of young boys in the villages 
occupied by this particular tribe there was not a single girl. That 
able officer, who like many old Civilians mixed freely with the 
people, took up the inquiry privately and managed to draw out 
the secret from some important members of the tribe. In his 
despatch to Lord Cornwallis he says tliat the pra^ipc of female in- 
fanticide was deeply rooted among the Rajeoomers, and a cognate 
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tribe in Oudh called the Raghuvansies. He expressed the opinion 
that the practice was neither of recent origin nor of rare occur- 
rence, and he said, following an important note drawn up by 
Mr. Jacob Bryant that it had been alluded to even in those 
books of the Greek and Roman ^historians in which they said 
anything at all about India. He felt it his duty, as an ofRccr 
of the Government, to bring it* to the notice of the Governor- 
General, although it was sanctioned by time-honored custom. 
The first President of that learned body, the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, addressing his fellow-labourers in that field and all men 
who made Oriental research their special business, made a long « 
apology, in 1794, for introducing to their notice the subject of 
female infanticide. That accomplished Oriental scholar was appre- 
hensive that his audience would have considerable doubts and 
incredulity on the subject. Sir John Shore then proceeded to 
quote the discovery — for to the European rulers it was nothing 
short of that — made by Mr. Duncan and how by the most Un- 
equivocal admissions of the leaders of the Rajeoomer tribe the 
existence of the foul practice was placed beyond all dispute. 
Mr. Duncan at once set himself to organise a plan for effectually 
suppressing the enormity. He found the Rajeoomers an intelli- 
gent tribe and amenable to reason. He summoned their leaders 
to his presence and impressed upon them how horrible the practice 
w'as and on what a false foundation the supposed necessity for it 
rested. The average native of India, whatever his inner convic- 
tions, never fails to cry ditto to the pronounced views of any person 
who might for the time being be in authority over him. The 
arguments of Mr. Duncan, sound as they were, might or might not 
have convinced the Rajeoomers, but at his instance they entered 
into a covenant on the spot binding themselves solemnly to abjure 
the practice. The promise was broken before the ink with which 
it was written became dry. Mr. Duncan's presence at Benares, 
however, made the Rajeoomers more clever and diplomatic in their 
communications on the subject, and tljough tiie practice of female 
infanticide raged as fiercely as ever, it* was carried on in such 
a manner as to evade the eye of •authority. The removal of Mr. 
Duncan from the Benares Residency to the honourable office of 
Governor of Bombay, in 1793, made the above tribe scatter the 
covenant to the four winds of heaven. Mr. Duncan, in his new and 
enlarged sphere, had his attention directed to this favorite wopk at 
once. He found the practice rife in Gujrat and Kattyw'ar, and pro- 
minently among« tribe kno\yn as the Jarejahs, a Rajput tribe that 
claimed descent from the Yadava clan of ancient times and owed 
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allegiance to the Gaekwar of Baroda. The Jarejahs were, according 
to their own allegations, the highest of the Rajput tribes, but 
Colonel Tod and Sir Alfred Lyall say that the Sesodia, Rahtorc and 
Chohan clans. of the Rajputs decline all intercourse wi|h them on the 
ground that they had at one time been converted into Mahomedan- 
ism and had since then relapsedMnto Hinduism. As a matter of 
course, the Jarejahs found some difficulty in marrying their female 
children and were satisfied with taking the daughters of infeKor 
castes and classes for wives. In Major Alexander Walker, the Resi- 
dent of the Court at Baroda, Mr. Duncan found a most willing and 
able co-adjutor, and although they had too much to do in the way 
of political and diplomatic business when the newly-formed French 
Republic was casting a longing eye on the Indian Empire, and 
when the proud and wily Maharattas were still rearing their head 
in open defiance of the British power in the Western Presidency, 
they resolved to carry on their humane labours with tact and 
firmness. Major Walker at once addressed an important com- 
munication on the subject to the chief Jarejah leaders and princes 
in Kattywar and Gujrat, The replies that he received were most 
disappointing. These are given in full in that interesting book. 

Hindoo Infanticide ** by Edward Moore and also in Infanticide in 
Western India’' by Mr, Wilson, It is not necessary to give their 
full text here but the replies were characteristic. The Rao of 
Bhooj, and Futteh Mahommed whose influence was great over 
the Jarejahs and who as a Mahornedaii could be expected to 
range himself on the side of humanity, both expressly prohibited 
the British Government from interfering in this matter, as it was a. 
time-honored custom with the Jarejahs ar^d^as they would not, even 
at the bidding of the Paramount PoNver, renounce a custom which, 
was 4,900 years old. The Thakore Sahe^b of Murvi and his royal 
mother politely told the British liesident that his request was in- 
admissible, and that the Jarejahs could never rear up their daughters. 
But this result, though it would have quenched less ardent spirits, 
only stimulated the Governor of Bombay and the Resident at Baroda 
to make still more strenuous* efforts. They made repeated appeals 
to the said Rajput tribe an\i at length succeeded in making the 
principal Jarejah chiefs enter 'into an> agreement to the effect 
that their girls would be preserved. For the enforcement of this 
covenant they required a strict registration of births in the sus- 
pected families and tried to reward by marks of official favor those 
who^could restrain their daughter-slaying propensities. The effect 
was very good in the course of a few years. Bishop Heber records 
that previous to Colonel Walker's departure from aGuj rat, troops of 
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Jarejah girls might be found playing in the neighbourhood of 
every considerable village. The success of these endeavours 
arrested the attention of the Court of Directors and His Royat 
Majesty George III, and Colonel Walker was given the important 
charge of the island of St. Helena at a critical period of its 
history. His successor at the &roda Court, Captain Carnac, 
carried on his work in this sphere with equal zeal and in 1811 
he insisted on the infliction of a fine of Rs. 5,000 on the 
Jam of Naonagger for having broken the Covenant of 1809* 
The example made of this powerful prince had a very salutary 
effect in the whole province of Kattywar and Gujrat, and 
many girls were preserved. But in the first flush of success, 
while loud peans of praise were being sung in England for these 
philanthrophic labours, all active work was neglected and the 
practice revived with its old frequency. The registration of births 
in the suspected families was neglected and the transgressors 
were so many that it vvas neither politic nor advisable to visit 
them with the terrors of the penal law. Efforts were revived 
and the Rao of Murvi, who had shown a special fidelity to his 
promise by preserving in his own family the lives of two. 
daughters, was selected for special favor. Captain Carnac recom- 
mended that the marriage expenses of these two daughters should 
be defrayed from the public treasury, but the Court of Directors 
did not desire to create such a precedent, and a dress of honour, 
a costly shawl, and some other articles were presented to the Rao 
of Murvi as marks of royal favour. The internal troubles in Cutch 
soon afforded a favourable opportunity to the British political 
officers to enforce their views in this direction. It was made an 
article of the treaty entered into by the two high contracting 
powers in October 13th, 1819, that the Jarejahs, high or low, 
should preserve their daughters. Thus, through fear of the 
consequences of a breach of faith with the British Government, 
many Jarejah girls were preserved. The Western Presidency 
soon passed under the administration of Moimtstuart Elphinstone, 
one of the noblest of those statesmen* who hav'e toiled for the 
welfare of this country and to whom England is indebted for the 
adoption of her beneficent policy for the amelioration and regene- 
ration of his native fellow-subjects. That friend of the native 
people at once perceived that the repressive measures that had 
till then been adopted would produce inadequate and unsatis- 
factory results. He devised a system of persuasive measures and 
pecuniary rewards which he thought would be much more effectual. 
The Court of Directors, in sanctioning in 1821 the system of pecu- 
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niary bounties as reward for preserving the lives of the female 
infants, expressed the sound opinion that these white lessening the 
incentive for slaying daughters among the races that actually practis- 
ed it, might induce other tribes innocent of the practice to resort ta 
it for establishing similar claims on the public fund. Though the 
measure was thus a two-edged sword, the Court of Directors sanc- 
tioned it as a temporary expedient and as an experiment. Mr. 
Elphinstone formed the nucleus of the ‘ infanticide fund' by autho- 
rizing Captain Barnewell in 1821 to throw all fines levied into a 
separate fund which might be used in rewarding those who 
might bring up their daughters. Mr. Elphinstone found an able 
lieutenant in Mr. Willoughby of the Bombay Civil Service, 
afterwards a distinguished member of the Court of Directors. 
The infanticide fund came into existence both in the territories 
of the Governor of Bombay and in those of His Highness the 
Gaekwar of Baroda in 1825. This fund was applied, at the discre- 
tion of the authorities, to rewarding, either by remission of tribute, 
by pecuniary presents, or by postponing the payment of tribute to 
suit their convenience, all those who practically renounced the 
custom. The measures for the suppression of infanticide as fully 
developed under Mr. Willoughby in Western India may be classed 
under the following heads, (i) A census was taken showing exact- 
ly the number of males and females existing in each of the sus- 
pected Jarejah tribes. The difficulty of carrying out a measure 
like this w'ould be fully appreciated when we recollect how much 
opposition was made to a census even in 1871 and 1881 by the 
common people through ignorance and misapprehension of the 
real motives of the Government. (2) Every marriage, betrothal, 
or birth in any one of the suspected families was to be brought to 
the notice of the authorities. This was to be furnished by 
officers appointed by Government as well as by the chiefs and 
leaders of the clans themselves. (3) A proclamation was issued 
commanding the Rajput tribes t^ stipulate distinctly on the occa- 
sion of the marriagej of their daughters that the female children 
should be preserved. The^jrovernment also signified its intention 
of expressing its approval or disapproval, by such means as were 
open to it, of the conduct of those who would enter into a 
covenant for renouncing infanticide. A special officer, deputed to 
take charge of this branch, was to submit a half-yearly report 
of h^s proceedings and the Government would then judge of 
the success or failure of its measures. The operations were, 
taken in hand with great earnestness and an influential Thakoor, 
the chief of the principality of Rajkotc, was made to pay a fine 
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of twelve thousand rupees (or an act amounting to a violation of 
the above agreement. Another Thakoor, who was a petty chief, 
was also actually placed in irons for the period of one year. The 
tribes realized that the covenant w^as a reality and not a mere piece 
of waste paper. These measures were rigorously enforced till 
in 1849, Bombay Government officially acknowledged that 
as the proportion of males aj;id females among the children 
was nearly equal and as the number of female children was gradu- 
ally increasing from year to year, the practice of female infanticide 
must be nearly extinct. These measures, as Mr. Willoughby 
remarked when about to retire from the Indian Service in 1851, 
invaded too much the sanctity of I^jput domestic privacy and 
they were at first thought to be too harsh and too likely to out- 
rage the feelings of the whole community. But the natural 
feeling of parental affection was a powerful ally of the Govern- 
ment, and the Rajput races early recognized that the Govern- 
ment had stood forth as the champion of humanity. The Rajput 
tribes of Cutch, like their brethren in the dominions of the 
Gaekwar, were subjected to the same measures. There was 
another tribe in the Western Presidency known as the Koombhees 
who lived between Ahmcdabad and Broach. They killed their 
daughters for a singularly gross motive. Their young men w'erc 
to get a large dowry each in case of their marrying out of 
their owm tribe and they killed their female infants to be sure 
of money-presents on the occasion of marriage of any of their 
young men. The coercive measures adopted proved sufficient 
in their case as well. In connection with the .subject of in- 
fanticide in Western « India we should mention the services 
rendered in their younger days by Sir Henry Pottinger, who w’on 
a lasting reputation in connection with the Chinese War, and Sir 
Alexander Burnes, w^ho was one of those for the shedding of whose 
blood by treachery the Afghans had to pay dearly in 1842 when. the 
British flag waved for some months on the ramparts of Bala Hissar. 

Malw’a is geographically connected NVith the Western Presi- 
dency. Sir John Malcolm in Tf^2i reportecT that the female infan- 
ticide was unknown among the poorer cldsses, that only Rajput 
Sirdars who wrere men of small fortunes resorted to it from the 
supposed difficulty of getting suitable matches for their daughters. 
In the neighbouring province of Rajputana, the original home of. 
the proud martial race known as the Rajputs and the classic land, 
oi Hindustan, the shocking usage was practised to a (rightful 
extent. Mr. Launcclot Wilkinson was the first man to draw 
attention to tfiis subject by officially reporting that he had learnt ^ 
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in convers^ion with an intelligent Rajput chief that twenty thou* 
sand female infants* were annually sacrificed in Malwa and Raj* 
putana. Those who were in official authority in Kajputaiia were 
able to draw forth the confession that the extravagant marriage 
expenditure was at the root of female infanticide. They found out 
that the Bhats and Charans, by tlieir rapacity, considerably swelled 
the expenses on such occasions,’ and their first business was .to 
attempt to cut this down and reduce their profits within reasonable 
limits. They got the principal Rajput chiefs and nobles to enter 
into an agreement to allow nobody within their territories to spend 
more than one-tenth of a year’s income for the marriage of a 
daughter and this agreement was very strictly enforced. Thus 
the burden on the shoulders of the father of a daughter sensibly 
diminished and daughters w'ere reared up and not destroyed whole* 
sale. The Mairs who inhabited Mairwarrah near Ajmere, killed 
their daughters from a rather singular motive. Their young men 
had to pay large marriage portions to be able to take girls in 
marriage and the latter had very high prices fixed upon them. 
Thus the contingency arose that the girls might in many cases 
remain unmarried from the unlikelihood of any one paying the 
price demanded. The contingency of a girl’s remaining unmarri* 
cd is a much-dreaded one among the Hindus and the Mair fathers 
preferred killing their (faughters to incurring the risk of having 
an unmarried daughter. Colonel Hall was in official authority 
over the district of the Mairs in 1827. He tried to strike a death* 
blow to the system by inducing them to convene a general Council 
and enforcing through it a modified system of marriage presents^ 
The measures adopted in Rajputana did not bear fruit till a rather 
long period. Captain Ludlow enforced them in Jaipur and this 
State was the first to make an advance in this direction. The 
Rajput races had always tried to emancipate themselves from the 
extremely galling expenses on marriage occasions ; and the move* 
ment to cut down this^expenditure and thus remove the most im- 
portant motive for murdering female children, found a good deal of 
moral support from popjulatfc feeling ^>n the subject. 

Since the transfer of Mr. Duncan to Bombay, the subject of 
female infanticide had been comparatively neglected in the Bengal 
Presidency. The great wars with which the names of Wellesley, 
Lake, and Ochterlony, are connected and which resulted in the 
"“Britiah flag being extended to the banks of the Sutlej, left the 
English administrators but little leisure to turn their attention 
towards domestic reform. The revival jof systematjp efforts in this 
direction was due to Mr. Thomason, who in 1836 when Magistrate 
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and Collector of Azimghur, undertook preventive measures among 
the Rajcoomer and cognate tribes, in his district. He found 
unquestionable evidence of the existence of the custom during his 
tours in the district and he adopted both coercive and educational 
measures for its suppression. He employed special chaprasis, 
midwives and chowkidars to report to him about the birth and 
cqndition of every female infant *born in the suspected families, 
the three acting as correctives to each other. Then he tried to 
approach the headmen of the tribe through his native officials and 
impressed on them the enormity of the practice they so frequently 
indulged in. Mr. Thomason kept the suppression of the abov^ 
practice always uppermost in his mind and, as Lieutenant-Governor 
of the N. W. Provinces, he devoted a good deal of time and 
attention to this subject. In his capacity as Magistrate of Azim- 
garh he had a very willing co-adjutor in his Tahsildar. On his 
recommendation both were rewarded by the Government. Mr. 
Robert Montgomery afterwards Lieutenant-Governor of the Pun- 
jab was Mr. Thomason^s Assistant at Azimgarh and he was thus 
fired early with an ardent desire to continue those humane labours. 
As Magistrate and Collector of Allahabad in 1839 he not only 
adopted all the measures narrated above, but found that his 
vigilance w^as frustrated by sending women at an advanced stage 
of gestation to the neighbouring native state of Revvah. The 
women after a time returned with children or without any accord- 
ing as male or female children were born. At the instance 
of Mr. Montgomery the Government brought this subject to the 
notice of the Rajah of Rewah and secured his active co-operation. 
Owing to there measuk-e^ he was able to report that a great many 
female children were now being brought up where previously there 
were few or almost none. Mr. Montgomery brought to the notice 
of the Government the assistance he had derived in this matter 
from the exertions of one Taboo Singh, who w^as rewarded with the 
sum of Rupees five hundred. The efficacy of the efforts of Mr. 
Montgomery would appear from the reipark made by Mr. H. 
W. Court who was Magistrate of Allahabad just before the out- 
break of the Mutiny, vis,, that when Mr. Montgomery undertook 
the measures female children were unknown and there was at 
that time close upon a hundred from fourteen years downwards. 
We have exceeded our limits and will reserve for a future number 
an account of the philanthropic labours in the districts of MawpcrflT 
and Agra in this direction. The infanticidal races of the Punjab 
will be dealt ^th in that ^aper. 


S. C. MUKERJL 
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V. 

In our last article we have dwelt upon some aspects of irriga- 
*tion in India, and we must now proceed to give a full account of the 
steps that had been taken from the earliest times for irrigating 
large tracts of the countiy and of the famines which they were 
meant to avert. The rainfall has been known to fail in certain 
parts of the country during even the time of the Hindu sovereigns 
and there are many alli^ions to this natural phenomenon in 
the most ancient products of Sanskrit literature. It is not uur 
present purpose to dwell at any length on the favorite theory of 
the Sanskrit literary world that a good year of plenty and pros* 
perity depended on the virtues of the sovereign, but the very 
fact that there was occasionally a deficiency of rainfall shows that 
the climatic conditions of India have not changed from those of 
the earliest period of which we have any reliable record. Irrigation, 
it seems, had been resorted to from the earliest times. We can 
very well presume that the Hindu race, which had shown such a 
high engineering capacity in the matter of buildings, artificial 
tanks and reservoirs, should show an early appreciation of the 
benefits of artificial water-channels. . From the earliest periods 
of the Mahomedan rule, state irrigation had been resorted to in a 
large scale. The traveller to Delhi has remarked the beautiful 
aqueducts passing through the length and breadth of the city 
and furnishing water, at the very door of its inhabitants. Maho- 
medan rule had its firmest strongholds in the Punjab and the 
strip of land lying bn th» Jumna down to the city of Agra. 
Within this limited arte, tlie artificial water-channels were many. 
Many of them have been renovated into some of the most import- 
ant and paying canals of the present day, and the ruins of many 
others are yet traceable. Mahomedan rule did not fully penetrate 
. the high tablelands of the Deccan nor the alternate system of 
Inll^ and valleys of Central India and the Central Provinces. 
In the delta of Lx>wer Bengal the moisture has always been 
'SO abundant that artificial irrigation* has never%een considered 
B 
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necessary. The Orissa famine of 1866 pointedly drew the atten* 
tion of the authorities in India to the question of irrigation, and 
Lord Lawrence devised a system of canals to pass through the 
entire length qnd breadth of the country. The terrible ravages 
of that famine were bat inadequately combated with and it is, 
indeed, affecting to hear, from those who remember the times, 
of the crowds of human beings jwho, in the utmost misery and 
destitution, daily poured into the metropolis of the British Empire 
begging for sobsistence. I was only bora in that year and 
cannot speak with any knowledge derived from my own ex- 
perience, but 1 have beard older men descanting on the awful 
miseries «f this particular famine. The English public, although * 
it bad refused to amsist the starving wretches in the East, at last 
bestirred itself vigorously for enquiring into the causes of Indian 
famines An expensive system of irrigation was then devised. 

I have, in my Indian History of our own times, dwelt at some 
length on the controversy that fiercely /aged even in the Council 
Chamber of the Government of India as to the agency by which 
the canals were to be constructed, i.e., whether they should be 
purely State concerns or wbetiier they should be constructed 
by private enterprize under a system of encouragement from 
the State I shall not recur to that subject here. But it should 
be stated ia an Industrial History of India that past experience 
reveals the sad result that the English capitalist would not invest 
a farthing in Indian public works without a Government guarantee. 
All students of; Politicad Economy know very well that vast sums 
o£ English capital are annually squandered away in' fraudulent and 
worthless trsMasaciions. Mr. Fawcett showed that English capitalists 
generally invest money in countries whose political situation makes 
investment not the safest, but it is strange that Indian public 
Works should nqt receive the slightest aid from EngUsh Capital 
except under the condition, of the Government guaranteeing af 
good rate of interest During the years that Sir Evelyn Baring wan 
the (Inancial; member of the Government e£* India, some progress 
was made in this direction. Himself » scionf of one of the first 
business-houses in Europe, he impressed upon his brother capitalists 
the fact that Indian investments were as safe as continental ones. 

It into him that we owe the accession of the famous Rothsciulds 
to the guildi of Indian cnterprieev But the English Chambers of 
Commerce, while they never fail to lecture' every Viceroy on the 
UUltmited extension, of Railways- in India, themselves propose sucfT 
condUioaSvtbat the Government of India feels compelled to decline 
the proposals. At the. opening of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, 
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is February 1890, Lord Lansdowne gave espretsion tothiabluttt 
and unwdcome truth in almost so many words. Under these 
circumstances it is not at all surprising that the view of making 
the canals an exclusive department of the State ptevailed in the 
end. The Indian Public Works EVepaitment has accordingly taken 
upon itself the financial responsibility of excavating and u'Orking 
(he canals in every part of tbe*^pire. 

There is one particular part of India where the climatic 
conditions had alwa)rs been such that perennial wifder-cfaannets 
were a necessity. The arid tracts of Sind had always been 
without a copious rainfall aivd depended for their fertility only on 
* the floods of the Indus. The mi^y volume of water carried down 
by the Indus to tiie sea always overflows its banks in the rainy 
season, and spreads fertility over a large tract of country. The 
floods of the Indub' are a prominent feature of the physical geo- 
graphy of India and we have often heard themv compared with the 
floods of the Nile. These, in the faw-famed land of the pyramids, 
have been described with equal intensity of feeling both by Eastern 
and Western writers. How many beautiful verses in Anddan 
poetry vividly describe these annual phenomena, and how often 
are they ascribed to a beneficent Providence' in the sweet poems 
of the bards who adorned the Courts of Delhi and Agfa. Bui 
the floods of the Indus are often uncontrollalde tocrentS' and' db) 
very great harm. Mr. Blanford gives a gra|dnc dbsenptioA.of.one' 
occasion when the Indus rose carrying death and devastatiiNii 
before its muddy waters. The rulers of Sind had from ancient 
times constructed canals to have the waters of the Indus 
distributed over the dry plains of tho country. . Some of these 
canals were regular sources of water-supply all round the year, 
and others were simply useful in cai^ying off the surplus waters 
of the Indus in tiqaes of mundation. Sind is a part of the 
Bombay Presidency and the transition to the subject of irrigatbn 
in that Presidency would npt be an unnatural one. In Bombay 
tile long and narrow 'strip of land between the Ghats and the 
sea requires no kri^ion whateyer as rice can be grown only 
with the aid of th« lodal laiofall. The interior, however, of the 
Presidency which meets the eye of the traveller as he passes over 
the Great Indian Peninsitiftr Railway or tire' Southern Maharatta 
Railway, is less fortunate in tins respect. 'The provinces of Gujrat 
- and Bombay proper draw their supply ftom tanks and reservoirs. 

' The hill valleys, which rejoice in copious rainfall and perpetual water, 
are turned' into a sort of artificial reservoir anti numerous channels of 
considerable length distribute this watdk. The daniAing of the heads 
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of hili valleys is a work that is principally done by the State, but arti* 
iicial tanks and reservoirs have been constructed to a considerable 
extent by private enterprise. The irrigation works in Bombay were 
undertaken by the Government at a very recent date and many of 
the grander schemes have yet to be completed. In the Punjab the 
old native works known as the* Western Jumna Canal and the 
Eastern Jumna Canal have been jrenovated and some other works 
hav'e been constructed. The latter are principally the Bari Doab 
Canal and the Sirhind Canal as well as the inundation Channels of 
the Sutlej. In the North-Western Provinces the best irrigated 
tract is that which lies between the Ganges and the Jumna, and 
where the soil except on the river-banks is very parched. The 
irrigation in the Doab has been carried on, on a comprehensive 
scale, and its results in the early days were nothing but beneficial. 
It served to make famines and scarcity a preventible occurrence 
and it introduced the more valuable crops whose rearing necessi- 
tates a copious supply of moisture. The Ganges Canal which 
takes its rise just below Rurki and joins the Ganges again near 
Cawnpur, the Agra Canal which irrigates the districts between 
Delhi and Agra, the Lower Ganges Canal and the Eastern Jumna 
Canals, are the principal sources of irrigation in the N. W. Provin- 
ces. The smaller works are the Rohilkhand and Bijnor Canals, 
the Betvva Canal, the Dun Canals, and the works in Bundelkhand. 
In Oudh the rainfall is ample and the greater part of the province 
abounds in marshy tracts which yield a sufficient supply of water. 
It has been justly remarked that irrigation is rather a luxury in the 
greater part of the Bengal provinces, and that in the broad valleys 
of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra where the rivers carry down 
large and powerful volumes of water, the question of embankment 
is a njore pressing one than the question of irrigation. The vast 
expanse of the river deltas is protected by an extensive and ex- 
pensive system of embankments, the breach of any one of which 
is attended with terrible loss of life and property. The embank- 
ments, no doubt, raise the beds of the riversr a little higher and the 
flood-waters, if permitted to scatter themselves broadcast, increase 
the fertility of the soil. It is an almost aftnual phenomenon in 
the Lower deltas of the Ganges and Brahmaputra for them and 
their tributaries to overflow their banks. The embankments 
which restrain them to their natural channels have to be raised 
higher and higher every year, as the bed of the river goes 
But in particular localities in the Lieutenant-Governorship of 
Bengal, irrigation has to be resorted to in a large scale. The Orissa 
canals . which aH take their rise from the Mahanadi are scarcely 
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necessary in the average seasons, but they inight, coupled with 
the easy means of transport now at our command, prevent a re* 
currence of the horrors of 1866*7. Orissa canals are largely 
used for the purposes of navigation, and includes p canal from 
Uluberia (south of Calcutta) to Midnapur where the steamers with 
passengers and cargoes run regularly. The Behar system of 
canals irrigates a tract of land vnyi physictil features almost the 
same as those in the N. W. Provinces and often irrigates a good 
portion of the congested districts of Behar, even in ordinary years. 
They take their rise principally from the rivers Sone and Gandak 
and run through wide areas in numerous channels many of which 
the traveller by the E. I. Railway has crossed. The Madras sys* 
tern of irrigation is confined chiefly to the process of tanks and 
reservoirs which in some cases cover many square miles of ground 
and which have been resorted to from time immemorial by the 
native cultivators. The waters of the Gadavari, the Krishna and 
the Kaveri, are also diverted by throwing anicuts across those 
rivers and some private companies with guarantees from the State 
have also undertaken the task of utilizing the river*waters among 
the confused system of hills and valleys with which the Presidency 
abounds. The Government spends a large amount annually in the 
maintenance and repairs of the old native tanks and reservoirs, 
which are now mostly the property of the State. In the minor 
provinces irrigation has not been resorted to on any comprehensive 
scale. In the Central provinces it remains still in the bands of 
the private capitalists. In Burma, the works classed under irriga* 
tion, are nothing more or less than embankments. In Mysore 
the English rulers while it was in their charge constructed a regu- 
lar system of wells, anicuts and channels. The irrigated area in 
all the provinces together come up to about one*fourth or one*third 
of the total area of cultivation. It is a welKknown fact that the 
Indian canals, except where they are the renewals of old native 
works or where they had beej^ constructed under exceptionally 
favorable circumstances, are very unremunerative works. The 
Commjttee of Indian Tublic* Worlds that sat in the House of Com- 
mons in 1878*9 nnderthe Presidency of Lord George Hamilton, 
came to the above conclusion, and although Indian officialdom 
scarcely lose an opportunity of presenting a rose-coloured report, 
the above results will not be disputed even at the present day. 
; ^$an y of the Indian canals do not even pay their working expen- 
ses. The interest on the capital expended on them falls as a 
burden on- the Indian tax-payer. When we couple with this state of 
things the fact that the assessments <m the Indiafl irrigated areas 
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are principally left to that class of subordinate officials whose 
character is so welUknown, we can well iihaf^ne how the geaerality 
of Indian economists consider the canals to be of a very question* 
able advantage. The able journalist of the present generation, 
the late Babu Kristodas Paul, had written from time to time some 
sound articles on the subject in the columns of the Hindu Patriot, 
He took a gloomy view of irrijgaiion in India. The character of 
the subordinate staff available for the purposes of assessment 
needs no description. It is so in all civilized countries but in 
India where the people have long been accustomed to oppression 
and the underhand means of settling with those that are in power, 
the facilities afforded for abuse of authority are unfortunately too 
many. Even John Stuart Mill, in one of the ablest chapters of his 
political economy, regrets the fact that the subordinate staff avail- 
able for the purpose of assessments of direct taxation is too corrupt 
and too prone to take advantage of their own opportunities. These 
remarks apply with tenfold force in India. Sir Auckland Colvin 
while a young man wrote a very able minute on the assess- 
ments of land revenue in the united provinces. That accom- 
plished writer and statesman depicted in the most graphic 
colors the disadvantages of having a corrupt subordinate staff for 
the purposes of assessment. The loud and vehement protests 
agaiput the income4ax are based chiefly on the character of the 
subordinate assessing staff. The complaints with reference to 
the assessments of irrigation rates sometimes are repeated so 
loudly by the press that even the Indian Governments and admi- 
nistrations are obliged to pay heed to them. The remarkabe 
iiistances of oppression, with reference to the Sone canals 
brought to light during the administration of Sir Stuart Bayley, 
have probably not yet been forgotten by the Indian public. The 
Government has, indeed, no conception of the amount of rascality 
tliat is often practised in the matter of these assessments. 
Shaikh Saadi has a beautiful story on the point. It happened 
once, writes that great Persian poet-moralist, that the king of a 
certain country had ordered adl the camlbls in his dominions 
to be seized and impressed for the service* of the State. A fox 
on hearing this order took to lus legs and fled away from the limits 
of the said tenritories. When the latter animal was asked as to 
wl^ he had- fled away on hearing tiie above order which did not 
relate to foxes at all, he replied that the fox looked very much like^- 
thq.yioang of a camel and the king’s officers -would certainly have 
arrested faim and then released him on the payment of a douceur. 
Thttse. who have^ike, the present writer, actually watched the work- < 
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i«g«f the income-tax or Ute assoBsmeata of frrigation ratea tfi 
aa Indian dntowt, where as a matter of coursdthe executive i» 
di-powerfat, cannot refrain from feeling a3n»pathy noth Uie con> 
ditioo of hhe helpless ra3r)rets oppressed men drfned in brief 
aofehoritjr fm* tbehr own purposes. The Indian official) notwithstand* 
ing his high pretensions, knows but very little of theaotualworkiajp 
of the administrative macbtneiy oj of the inner life of the people. 
He never likes a man of real independence of character, and tfke 
persons who are bis favorites are always ready to fall in wHh bis 
own views and caprices. Thus the Indian Government is, through 
ignorance of the real facts, led to commit grave faults of both 
omission andcommission sometimes even with the most beneficent 
intentions. There never was a country where the actual adminis* 
trators should have greater confidence on independent gentle- 
men of education and culture who nntortunately happen to be the 
eyesore of irffi^ialdom in India. If they be consulted they would be 
able to give valuable information with reference to the aisessment 
of irrigation rates which the Government should profit by. 

The famines have been a regular recurring feature in the 
economic condition of India from a long time past. The population ' 
of India is so dense and the periodical disasters, whetW they 
take the form of a deficient rainfall or of a destruction Of crops 
by floods or locusts, are so oft-recurring that scarcity and famines 
must be considered as a regularly recurring phenomenon. The 
first great famine under English rule occurred in 1769-70 when 
one-third of the population of Bengal, it is said, was swept awsy. 
The English Government was then in' too disorganized a state and 
too much of a commercial character to think of.adopttng any 
measure to avert the dire calamity that depopulated the htnd. 
Hfstory tells ns that there were severe’ famines in- the Carnatic, 
and in other parts of the Madras Presidency in Iho years 17^3 
and 179a. The drought was a prolonged one awdf the poputatiOA 
was only relieved' by the supjdy from' some Wg granarfes: tlm^ 
were timely opened. The famine in the North-west Provinces 
in ifiSS ranks next, and there was .a large number of deaths hr 
consequence. The GoVemment and the' Christian- Missionaries 
did something to relieve the distress, bat thefr efforts were not 
appreciable. In 1860*61 there was again a famine in Upper India 
when Ae State first recognized the duty of feeding its starving 
t ig afeje cts. The Orissa famine of 1866'fiMl^ the authorities quite 
unprepared to meet the calamity and a tett&Ie foss of Kfe was' 
the consequence.' The Behar famine of <875-^74 was met 1 ^ 
Lord Northbrook on an unprecedentedly targe sedfis. His Lord- 
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ship supervised the arrangements in person and his efforts 
seconded by Sir Richard Temple and Sir Stuart Bayley. The ex* 
peaditure incurred amounted to 6^ millions sterling, and a large 
sum of money was contributed by the native chiefs and by the rich 
men of England. The operations were carried on with some 
extravagance. In the next famine which occurred in 1876-8 the 
efforts of the Government were at first very limited in their 
extent. Lord Lytton was then the Viceroy and Sir John Strachey 
was practically the head of the Indian administration. Sir John, 
who is probably the only Indian official who can claim the 
credit of having done more mischief to India than any other 
member of the Indian Civil Service, at first refused to recognize 
any distress although pointed out in emphatic appeals by His 
Grace the Duke of Buckingham. He afterwards sanctioned 
a scale of food which was hardly sufficient to keep body and soul 
together. Lord Lytton, who was holding the Imperial Assemblage 
at Delhi while the starving wretches were dying by thousands in 
the jungles of the Deccan, was compelled by the force of public 
opinion in India and in England to assume the command of 
th« Famine Campaign in person and from that moment every- 
thing went on well. This was, however, done too late and the 
death-roll was returned at an enormous figure. During the 
same years there was a prolonged drought in Upper India, and 
the Local Government at first quietly looked on. When spurred 
by the vigorous writings of the Anglo-native press, it adopted 
measures that were totally inadequate to the extent of the 
calamity. There has been no widespread scarcity since 1878 
to deserve thp rank of . a first-class famine. The famine policy 
of the Imperial Government comes within the scope of the 
general history of India and I have dwelt on the subject at con- 
siderable length in my “ Indian History of our own Times.” The 
famine policy adopted by Lord Lytton and Sir John Strachey 
during the early days of the Madras and the North-West famines 
of 1877-78 will ever remain a reproach to the humanity of the 
nation which claims the credit of • having enfranchised Negro 
slaves at an enormous expense. The rapid completion of arterial 
lines of Indian railways, the convenient means of transport, and the 
irrigation that is now carried on to the extent of one-fourth of the 
cultivated area, are relied on in official reports as being the chief 
engines for combating against famines in every part of India. Thg. 
Government of India, in the beat of the excited sympathy for" ilie 
faunine-stricken people levied a new tax and gave a promise to 
constitute it its a separate fund for the sole purpose of being 
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constituted as an insurance against famines. Lord Lytton arid 
Sir John Stachey gave the most solemn promises to set apart the 
proceeds of this fund religiously for famine expenditure! and 
yet within a year we find it swamped in the geneitti revenues of 
the empire and all sorts of special pleadings and excuses were 
urged for this step. Among Ihe finely-turned sentences that 
heralded the birth of the new tm there were some expressions 
of Sir John Strachey, which escaped notice at the time, but which ' 
were now relied on as furnishing ground for appropriating the 
proceeds of this taxation for the general needs of the Empire. 
Xhe famine Insurance Fund came to be used to make up the deficit 
caused by the sop to Manchester by the remission, of the Cotton < 
duties and for meeting the expenses of the Afghan war^a war 
which Mr. Gladstone did not hesitate to characterise as iniquitous. 
We have thought it proper to enter at length into the question off 
famines and irrigation because these are intimately connected with • 
the Agricultural industry of India. In the next chapter, we shall 
proceed to give an enumeration of those raw products of Indian 
Agriculture that are used for purposes of trade and commerce and 
for manufactures in and out of India. 

SARAT CH. MUKERJl. 
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SIR CHARLES ELLIOTT. 

The Administration of Bengal. 

Streaa has been laid in the preceding Chapter on the difficulty 
of forming a just estimate of contemporary events. All human 
actions are, though we seldom recognize the fact, links in a chain 
of causation stretching through unnumbered ages. The true 
value, therefore, of isolated facts cannot be appraised until time 
shall have displayed their ultimate consequences. Our judgment, 
too, is apt to be distorted by passion or prejudice, disturbing the 
attitude of calm scrutiny which the historian must adopt if his 
work is to be aught save a nine days’ wonder. " We may blush 
to think,” writes Lord Mahon, “that even those years which, 
on looking back, are universally admitted most prosperous and 
those actions now considered irreproachable were not free at the 
time from most loud and angry complaints. How much has pros* 
perity been felt, but how little acknowledged ! How sure a road 
to popularity has it always been to tell us that we are the most 
wretched and ill-used people on the face of the earth I To such 
an extent, in fact, have these outcries proceeded that a very acute 
observer has , founded a new theory on them; and, far from view- 
ing them as evidence of suffering, considers them as one of the 
proofs and tokens of good government.” It is only natural that 
the policy of an ardent reformer — of one who is not content that 
a thing should be done well, if it can be done better, should excite 
acrimonious and unreasoning criticism; and that the aspirations 
which prompt it, should be persistently mi^nderstood. A recapi- 
tulation of the chief measure;^ which have characterized Sir 
Charles Elliott’s brief career as LieutenaAt-Governor of Bengal, 
may serve to correct misapprehensions and pave the way for the 
future annalist. 

Among the drawbacks of our executive system, is the fact 
that offices which make the heaviest demands on the bodily 
mental vigour often devolve on men who are long past their prime. 
Hence the dread of responsibility, the laxity and the want of back, 
bone which hav% s^ain and^gain led to disaster during the past ^ 
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decade. No part of India stood in greater need of a reformer than 
this fair province of Bengal) when, in December 1890, Sir Charlen 
Elliott , was called on to guide her destinies. His exhaustless 
energy and self-reliance led him to take nothing for* granted and 
to place the most venerable institutions on their trial. This appa- 
rent oblivion of the labours of former travellers on well-beaten 
paths, and of the fact, as true in dbr day, as in Horace’s that ma^y 
strong men lived before Agamethnon, are characteristics perchance 
better-suited to the government of a brand-new colony than of a 
province where intense conservatism underlies an apparent assi- 
iqilation of western ideas. But no one who knows him, will deny 
that he has sufficient patience to listen to the views of others, and 
sufficient candour to give them their due weight. 

Recognizing the fact that sound finance is the mainspring of 
good government, Sir Charles Elliotts most strenuous efforts have 
been directed to increasing the scanty resources which imperial 
exigencies, real or supposed, place at his disposal. The quin- 
quennial revision of the financial relations between the supreme 
and the provincial governments took place during the current 
year. The Lieutenant-Governor seized the opportunity thus 
afforded of expressing his views on this point with no uncertain 
voice. Full justice was done by the Government of India to the 
efficiency with which the revenues of Bengal had been adminis- 
tered during the term of the expiring contract. The income from 
civil services had expanded from Rx. 3,410,000 to Rx. 3,610,000; 
that from railways from Rx. a, 200,000 to Rx. 2,975,000. But it 
proposed to sweep a portion of a prospective increment which might 
be as much as Rx. 190,000 annually into the imperial coffers. The 
Bengal Government was deprived of control over the Tirhut State 
Railway, and of all income derivable therefrom : and the project of 
imperializing that main source of our provincial revenue— the 
Eastern Bengal Railway system, was also mooted. Sir Charles 
Elliott, who is blessed in an eminent degree with the courage of his 
opinions, protested strohgly against any further curtailment of the 
revenues. The period'to v^hich the contracts were restricted was, 
he argued, too short; fdrtiie consequences of good finance or of the 
reverse cannot be fully developed in five years. Better far it would 
be, to declare the whole revenue of Bengal provincial and levy 
certain fixed percentiles for imperial needs, than' make each 
' .^ni^od of revision a signal for more exorbitant demands. The 
Government of India is nought but a vait iqiending department. 
Incakulable sums are flung into the ab^in- of frontier defence : 
while, owing to the apathy with whidr ^e glaring defects in our 
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monetary system are regarded, we see the volume of home charges 
constantly swelling. Unproductive expenditure must be controlled 
with jealous care ; or in other words, the credit side of the imperial 
budget should^be stationary, or at least, slowly progressive. On 
the other hand there are no limits to the benefits which would flow 
from a policy of real decentralization in finance. Bengal labours 
under climatic disadvantages suc^ as no other tract of the like area 
endures. Vast systems of drainage are urgently needed if the central 
and eastern districts are to be anything but a hot-bed of disease. 
Roads, feeder railway-lines, water-supply, medical relief — such are 
a few out of many pressing wants. All might be supplied in a 
decade or two if the government had but the power of granting 
adequate assistance by way of loans or subsidies to local bodies 
charged with the construction of works of public utility. The 
same fearless eagerness to stand up for the right was exemplified 
in a protest against that fanaticism which deems the revenues of 
India and the health of countless millions as nought compared with 
a passion for notoriety and hysterical sentiment. In answer to 
that baneful influence commonly known as " Exeter Hall ” he 
pointed out that the increase in our revenue for opium consumed 
in India had been barely eight per cent in ten years — not more 
than was proportionate to the growth of population in consuming 
districts. He urged that the closure of licensed shops for the sale 
of opium would certainly drive men to lose their health and money 
in illicit dens. -He put in a good word for a much-abused and mis- 
understood drug by asserting, that it enables its votaries to do 
heavy tasks at a minimum cost of tissue, and is reputed to be a 
prophylactic of malaria, in the steamy swamps of Lower Bengal. 
Ever eager to ^velop the resources at his disposal, the Lieutenant- 
Governor directed that the manufacture of salt by Government 
agency should be resumed in districts on the Bay of Bengal, where 
its cost is hardly a sixth of that entailed by the produce of Cheshire. 
Of equal importance with sound finance is a good judicial and 
police system. Here, too. Sir Charles Elliott's ceaseless activity 
has found a useful outlet. The working of the Calcutta Small 
Cause Court — an institution corresponding with our English county 
Courts but vouchsafed larger powers — had been the subject of 
hostile criticism, due, perhaps, to the fierce light which beats about 
all forms of governmental agency in the metropolis, rather than to 
its inherent defects. A close enquiry made it clear that the 
method of transacting business there compares favourably '•tESa 
that kindred institutions in Bombay and Madras, except as 
r^ards the duration of contested cases. The excessive delays 
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were largely due to a want of method in framing the cause list and 
too frequent postponements. These have now been reduced by 
the device ol postponing cases not reached or part>heard de dU in 
diem. In consonance with the vie^ of the nadve cpmmunity Sir 
Charles Elliott protested against a proposed redaction of the Small 
Cause Court Judges’ jurisdiction* from suits of Rx. aoo in value to 
those of half that amount ; and o^ected to the option of an appeal 
to the High Court being permitted. He remarked that the arrears 
would be sensibly lessened by an indulgence in fewer holidays and 
a lengthening of the hours spent in Court. There can be no doubt 
that some curtailment is needed in the license in regard to vaca* 
tions arrogated by our Civil Courts. It is a survival of the 
usages imported from England by the old Supreme Court. 
The re-organization of the subordinate judicial service was a 
matter of still greater urgency. Yearly swells the volume of 
litigation ; and everywhere a cry rises for more civil courts of the 
first instance. The intense monotony of life in the interior leads 
men to give vent to their surplus energies in the arena offered by 
the courts of law. An experienced district judge who had been 
employed in enquiries as to the need of strengthening our judicial 
staff, had recommended large additions in the lower grades. Sir 
Charles Elliott supported his proposal, observing, however, that 
newly-founded Civil Courts rarely paid their way at first *, and that 
the Supreme Government must expect a heavy addition to our 
liabilities for the cost of the additional establishments. It was 
only fair, he argued, that a large proportion of the loss should be 
met by a reassignment of provincial revenues. The administra- 
tion of criminal justice is still more .cjosely connected with 
executive functions. Here the local knowledge gained by His 
Honor during his extended tours stood him in good stead. He 
had, too, before him the report of a strong committee appointed 
by his predecessor to enquire into the admitted defects of our 
police system, which is largely, dependent on the working of the 
courts. A lack of close supervision on the part of the district 
chief, irregularity in* attendance at court on that of his subor- 
dinates ; frequent and unnecessary remands— 4 uch were a few of 
the many defects revealed by these enquiries. They have been, 
in large measure, remedied. Deputy Magistrates now make it a 
point of honour not to plead want of time as an excuse for ad- 
,|oumiog a case and a greater degree of zeal has been infused 
in\b all ranks of public servants. The internal organization of 
the police has not been neglected. Increased pay and allowances 
have beeih conceded to the rank and file ; an^superior edtfca- 
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tional qualifications insisted on in those which we may call the 
non-commissioned grades. The reserves have been reorganised, 
on a military basis ; and legislation has been sketched out in 
view of improving the condition and increasing the powers of that 
backbone of good district government, the village watchman. 
Convinced by personal experiende of the benefit to the people 
resujting from frequent tours by hekds of departments, Sir Charles 
Elliott framed a code of rules prescribing a minimum period to 
be spent in the interior by each olficer. The resolution embody- 
ing these orders excited considerable comment, and the wisdom 
of fettering the discretion of high ofiicials was questioned far^ 
and wide. It must, however, be admitted, that in this and other 
respects, Sir Charles's theory and practice coincide. He shuns 
delights and lives laborious days. No considerations of personal 
comfort are allowed to Outweigh those connected with this primary 
duty : and few portions indeed of the vast province committed to 
his care have not been passed in review by him. 

The well-being of the agriculturist is of greater importance 
in Bengal than in any other Presidency. Various causes had 
conspired to impair it. The Permanent Settlement left the 
immemorial rights of the tenantry at the mercy of an un- 
scrupulous landlord. The fierce competition for land, resulting 
from the advance of population and the ruin of handicrafts by 
English competition, had riveted the chains imposed by Lord 
Cornwallis and his advisers. The first really successful attempt 
to protect the tiller of the soil was made in the much abused 
Tenancy Act of 1885. One of the most important clauses in 
this, the ryots’ Magna Charta, renders it possible for the authorities 
to insist on a survey and record of rights being carried out in . 
any tract which had not been subjected to these processes. The 
necessity of putting this law in force is felt more or less in every 
district; but nowhere more pressingly than in Northern Behar, 
vdiere rack-renting and extortion of all kinds leave the unhappy 
ryot within a hair’s breadth of famine. Sir Charles Elliott pleaded 
the cause of these really dumb millions. , He' pointed out that a 
cadastral survey was merely an importation of accurate methods 
and skilled supervision into a process which ail Zemindars 
are forced by self-interest to attempt for themselves. The pro- 
posed survey was therefore, in a good landlord’s interest : for it 
would enable him to receive huge tracts which carelessness and 
rule-of-thumb have left in the possession of squatters. The 
ryots Ob the other hand, would secure a bulwark against invasion 
of their rights 1 >y village tyrants. Who shall say thaAhese ad- 
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vantages are dearly bought at an expep^itore ol seven ann«s«<* 
hardly as many penee^^-^r acre ? His Honor admitted frankly that 
furious and ofa^inate opposition would be excited by the survey. 
Ignorance would conH^K with an interest in maintaining the 
countless abuses arisii^ from the existing chaos to prejudice 
mens' minds against a roost dheful reform. Sir Charles ^liotti 
however, argued that the results would be well worth the cpet : 
and urged that a cadastral survey of 13,500 square miles in North 
Bebar, to be completed in five years, might receive the sanction 
of the Viceroy and Secretary of State. These high fonctionarios 
acceded this warm support to the proposal i and in spite of keen 
opposition the great measure has been definitely resolved on. 

His Honor is, indeed, the last man to shrink from personal 
odium when it is entailed by a course dictated by bis sense of 
duty. Nov^ere is the need for sanitation more pronounced than 
in our most advanced Province; and nowhere, alas, is it less 
understood and recognised. The public bodies which are the 
fruits of Lord Ripon's policy of SelLGoverament, have not in> 
variably risen to the occasion. Our towns are hotbeds of disease. 
Sir Charles was forced to admit that the welLmeant attempt to 
associate the people in the management of public affairs vras half a 
century in advance of the times we live in. While the power of 
municipalities must be enlarged, the bonds uniting them with the 
authority of Government officers stand in equal need of strength- 
ening. The Sanitary Commissioner had been little else than a 
quasi-ornamental appendage ol Government. He has been de- 
veloped into a Sanitary Board with greatly enlarged powers, and 
special engineering experience at bis call.* The Vaccination Depart- 
ment too has undergone drastic reform. , Centralization had been 
pushed to external limits, and no pains had been taken to gain the 
help and countenance of local officials. All this is now changed. 
The district is now the unit in vaccine operations. Civil Surgeons, 
who are posted at each head quarters, are responsible for work 
Mrithin their several' Charges, and a strong staff of inspectors and 
sub-inspectors have be*eo p^ed under their sufiervision. Education 
in the true sense of the word must precede tiie attempt to enforce 
sanitary rules. Sir Charles Eliott has g^ven free scu^ to hie 
predecessor Sir George Campbell’s far-Secing pcdicy which dotted 
the provinces ndtb primary schools. Municipalities are enjoined 
to , devote a larger share of their reveosws to the support of such. 
That which is called education is too firmly established to 
need state' bolstering. The District Schools will, therefore, 
be surrendered to the care local boStes, The 4 oo long neglect* 
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ed cause of technical education has received his earnest support. 
Amongst his reform has been an entire re<casting of the Engineer* 
ing College at Sibpur. It occupies the site selected by that 
gentle enthusi&st Bishop Heber for the cherished foundation by 
the aid of which he hoped to bring the best traditions of our Eng* 
lish Universities to bear on the trafning of young converts for the 
Christian Ministry. His Honor declared that the increase in the 
number of youths educated for ei^ineering pursuits and qualified 
to develop the resources of the province was an object on which 
he was justified in incurring a large outlay, inasmuch as he was 
confident that all such outlay would be fully reproductive. The 
College now consists of an Engineering section and one devoted 
to the technical training of aj^rentices. Four appmntments in 
the upper subordinate grades of the Department of Public Works 
iwe now filled by competition amongst its pupils. The College 
examination, with two years* jM-actical training, is accepted as 
qualifying for the post of Engineer under the District Boards. 
The technical schools which those bodies are forming throughout 
the interior will, in time, be allUiated with Sibpur. We are, in 
fact, in a fair way of seeing the reproach removed that English rule 
has done little towards reviving the technical skill for which India 
was once world-renowned : but which has been crushed beneath 
the heel of Western competition. * 

The tribes on our eastern frontier have made themselves 
unpleasantly conspicuous of late. Nowhere are civilization and 
utter barbarism in closer contact than in the rich tracts bordering 
on the habitat of the fierce Lushais. This country has lately been 
made a separate adminiStfative change ; and the task of overawing 
them facilitated by a very large expenditure on roads and bridges- 
Nor amid the care and drudgery of his high office has the 
cause of charity and social progress been neglected by Sir Charles 
Elliott. He is a warm supporter of that movement for bringing 
skilled medical and surgical aid home to the helpless women of 
this country which will illustrate Lady Duilerin’s name when the 
political and diplomatic triumphs of her Jiusband shall have passed 
into oblivion. The Fund owes to him a donation ot Rs. 15,000, 
which should serve as a stimulus to the generosity of others who 
have far fewer claims on their purses than a Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal. There is, indeed no movement which aims at lessening 
the sorrows of life or increasing its innocent pleasures which does 
not find in him a warm supporter. The tasV thus imposed would 
be beyond his s^ngth but for the active sympathy of Lady Elliott, 
who nobly^ seronds his effort for the common good. 
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This imperfect sketch of a great and useful career speaks a 
moral which he that runs may read. High aims persistently 
followed lead to honour and renown, and, that which is sweeter 
still to noble minds, they bring with them the consciousness of 
talents well applied, of evil impulses eradicated, of good instincts 
fostered and strengthened. ^ Of Sir Charles Elliott may be said 
that which John Stuart Mill t>roudly records of his father, the 
historian of British India - 

** His moral inculcations were at all times, those of Socrates-— 
justice, temperance (to which he gave a very extended applica- 
tion), veracity, perseverance, readiness to encounter pain, and 
especially labour, regard for the public good ; the estimation of 
persons according to their merits and things according to their 
intrinsic usefulness ; a life of exertion in contradistinction to one 
of self-indulgent ease and sloth/' 
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SIGNED AND SEALED ! 

(From the German of Zedlitz.) 

That sweet spring night, beside the star-lit sea, 

The crescent moon illumining our way, 

Caress’d by scented breezes at their play, 
Confidingly, — alone, — I walk’d with thee, — 

That sweet spring night, beside the star-lit sea. 

Words were too weak my feelings to convey ; 

Cheek touching glowing cheek, hand lock’d in hand. 
Our glances met, as there we both did stand 
** Thine, ever thine ! ’’—was all that I could say, 

O, words were weak my feelings to convey. 

Tliine, ever thine ! ” was whisper’d back to me ; 
Unbarr’d were then the gates of paradise, 

Unveil’d Life’s wonders to my longing eyes ; 

What felt I then ! — what bliss ! — what ecstacy ! 

When “ Ever thine ! " .w^s whisper’d back to me ! 


O. C. DUTT. 
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MICHAEL MADHU SUDAN DUTT. 

CHAPTER HI. 1856-186*. 

Return to Bengal — Revival of the Hindu Theatre. 

* After an absence of eight years, Mr. Dutt returned to Bengal 
early in the year 1856. It is not true that Mr. Dutt when he 
heard of the passing of the Hindu Converts’ Act left Madras 
for Calcutta expecting to substantiate his claim to a part of his 
father’s property. There is no Act called The Hindu Converts’ 
Act. What the writer in the Madras newspaper means is most pro- 
bably Act No. XXI of 1850, which provides that any law or usage 
which inflicts forfeiture of, or affects, rights on change of religion 
or loss of caste should cease to be enforced. But this taw was 
passed simyears before Mr. Dutt actually left Madras for Calcutta 
and the passing of this Act therefore could hardly be the reason of 
his return to this province. It was the news of his father’s death 
which reached him from a friend in Bengal that was the immediate 
cause of his departure from Madras. He knew very well that 
his conversion to Christianity could Qpt under the law be any bar 
to inheriting his father’s property and^ that he himself was the 
sole surviving heir to his father. He was also aware that his 
father was the owner of some landed property which he had acquir- 
ed by his practice at the Sudder Oewaiuiy Adalut, but he had no 
correct idea of the estate. Again his own circumstances in Madras 
were such that he could then hardly afford to dispense with bis 
patrimony^whatever it was. He has himself told us that his “ was 
the home of want” • It Vas therefore quite natural for one in his 
position to think it worth his while to try to recover his patrimony. 
Accordingly early in the year 1856 he came back to Bengal and 
put up in Bishop’s College for some days after his arrival as the 
guest of Bev. K. M. Banerjea. 

Shortly afterwards we find him engaged in litigation with 
some of - his relations for the recovery of his paternal property. 
While Mr. Dutt was in Madras, and his father ;Dn his death-bed, 
an attempt was made to have him disinherited. •The dying mra 
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had been advised by his relations to leave his property by will to 
some other person ; but he had still so much affection for his son 
that he simply replied that the property must go to him whose it 
was by right of bifth. Being thus baulked in their nefarious design; 
the evil-minded relations went so far as to forge a will disinherit- 
ing young Dutt from his father’s j^roperty. Litigation ensued; 
and justice was done when the righfful owner ultimately succeed- 
ed in recovering his property. The total value of this property, 
the bulk of which consisted of landed estates called '^abad” in 
the Sunderbans, was estimated at Rs. 75,000. 

As regards pecuniary circumstances, Mr. Dutt was no better off 
in Bengal than in Madras. A poet like a prophet is not honored 
in his own country. Although Mr. Dutt came back to Bengal with 
reputation as a good poet and an able journalist, it was some petty 
appointments that were reserved for him in his own country. On 
his return from the Madras Presidency in 1856, we find him 
employed first as Clerk and afterw'ards as Interpreter to Babu 
Kisori Chund Mitter, then Junior Police Magistrate of Calcutta. 
Such was the appointment that was thought fit for a man who 
could write a poem like Byron or Scott and edit a paper in English 
with acknowledged ability and success. His was the case of a 
man of undoubted merit with no influential patron to apj^reciate it. 
At the same time some of his contemporaries with not even an 
one-tenth part of his talents and abilities were basking in the sun- 
shine of official favour and patronage. But there is no remedy, 
it is the curse of service ; preferment goes by letter and affection.” 

An event now happened which suddenly ope/ied to him a 
new page in the book of fife. In 1858, Ratndvali^ the Sanskrit 
drama of Sriharsa was to be played in Bengali at the magnificent 
garden known as the Belgatchia Villa belonging to Rajahs Pratap 
Chandra Singh and Issur Chandra Singh of Paikparah. These 
two brothers, it ought to be said here in honor to their memory, 
besides being ^reat patrons of learning in general, took a conspi- 
cuous part in the formation and, establishment of the modern 
Hindu Theatre. The dlite of the EvropeaftCoqimunity of Calcutta 
were invited to witness the performance. For then an English 
translation of the play was necessary. The Rajahs thought they 
could not trust it to abler hands than those of Mr. Dutt, and ac- 
cordingly requested him to undertake the work. We all know how 
successfully he performed it. 

This English translation of Ratnavali marks an important 
epoch in the histo^ of our poet’s life. The part he took in con- 
tributing to the^ development of the modern Hindu Theatre will 
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be described in the next chapter. In this place I shall only give 
a short account of the rise and progress of the Bengali Stage. 

This was the period of the Revival of the Hindu Theatre. It 
forms an important chapter in the history of the social, .moral and 
intellectual progress in Bengal. The year i8$6 is memorable for 
the passing by the Indian Legislatute of the Widow Marriage Act 
in response to the cries for reform ei a band of social reformers 
headed by that illustrious Bengali sav&nt who has lately passed 
away from amongst us. The whole of Hindu Society in Bengal 
was in a ferment. The Widow Marriage Controversies between 
soqial Conservatives and Radicals of the day are still full of inter- 
est for one who wants to study the history of that time, They 
also gave a fresh impetus to Bengali literature which was then 
in the course of rapid development. The Calcutta University 
was established in the year 1857. That year which is memor- 
able for the great Military Revolt which convulsed other parts 
of British India, marks an important epoch in the history of 
English Education in Bengal. The rage for Western education 
was in a high pitch. In short there was then such an amount 
of intellectual stir in Bengali society that the like of it has 
hardly been witnessed since that time. In those days politics 
hardly engaged the attention of the educated Bengali. Political 
agitation, of which we hear so much at the present day, there 
was none. Those were not the days of National Congresses and 
Provincial Conferences. There was then the cry for social Reform, 
for Educational Reform, for Literary Reform. Whatever little 
politics there was at the time was to be found only in articles in 
the few newspapers that were conducted by native gentlemen. 
There was no talk of political education, no cry for representative 
institutions in India. The whole talents and energies of the 
educated Bengali were devoted to matters other than political. 

It was under the circumstances described above that a taste 
for dramatic exhibitions revived among the educated Hindus of 
Bengal. In the year 18^5 Mulin Kula Sarbasva nhtak was per- 
formed by some Bengali gentlemen jn the house of the Bysacks of 
Charuckdanga Street. This was the first dramatic exhibition that 
was witnessed in Bengal. Babu Kissory Chund Mitter however, 
in his article on the subject in the Cal9utta Review, dates the 
revival of the Hindu Drama from 1857, in February of which year 
SakuntalA was performed in the House of Babu Ashutosh Dey. 
Among the wealthy Bengali gentlemen of Calcutta, Rajah Pratap 
Chunder Singh of Paikpara, Babu (now Maharajah Sir) Jotindro 
Mohun Tagore, and Babu Kali Prosunno Sin|^ of Jorasanko 
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mainly contributed to the revival of the Hindu Drama. Babu Kali 
Prosunno Singh first brought it to the notice of the European 
public of Calcutta. The performance of Vikramorbasi was honored 
with the presence of some of the foremost European gentlemen of 
the day who were highly pleased with it. Then followed Rajahs 
Pratap Chandra Singh and Issur Chandra Singh M'ho erected a 
spacious Theatre at their splaTdid villa at Belgatchia and the corps 
of Dramatis Personae was trained by Keshub Chunder Ganguly who 
was a born actor. The performances at Belgatchia were honored 
by the elit£ of Calcutta Society, both European and Indian, and 
elicited the warmest plaudits of even such accomplished actors and 
fastidious critics as Mr. Clinger and Mr. James Hume. The Bel- 
gatchia Theatre gave birth to the Bengali Orchestra which was 
organised by Maharajah Sir Jotendro Mohun Tagore assisted by 
his Professor Babu Khetter Mohun Gossami. This account of the 
rise and growth of the Bengali Theatre is mainly taken from Babu 
Kristo Das Pal’s writings in the Hindoo Patriot. Another writer 
who contributed an article to this Magazine on the Indian stage in 
May 1877 writes as follows: — “The theatrical idea which had 
been ab9lished from the native mind was brought into it anew by 
the example of the English. The Hindu mind was made to realize 
the grossness of its aesthetic phase when confronted with and 
questioned by a refined aesthetic development. It perceived that 
by a faithful imitation of Nature, in harmony with aesthetic re- 
quirements, by holding the ' Mirror up to Nature ’ in accordance 
with the laws of Art, the stage can be made a most efficient 
engine of social and political amelioration. The first systematic 
bursting forth of this co’hception was at the Belgatchia villa. To 
the late Rajahs Pratap Chundra Singh and Issur Chundra Singh 
must be awarded the praise of being the centres of this systema- 
tising process. A cluster of refined and rich young men gathered 
around them, notably the refined Maharaja Jotindra Mohun Tagore 
and Babu Keshar Chundra Ganguli, and histrionic representations 
of Sarmistha and other plays were effected. Since that time the 
development has been steadily going oq. It is justly due to 
Maharajah Jotindra Mohun Tagore and his musical brother to 
mention that they have contributed signally in accelerating the 
growth of theatrical ssthecism in Calcutta. At a time when the 
Native stage showed few signs of life, it is they who prevented the 
idea of an Indian stage from dying out of mere oblivion, and the 
pains which they bestowed on this work — which, be it said to their 
great credit and honor, were wth them a labor of unbounded 
love — ^both as^ rftgards the aaboretion of the acting and the orgfc^- 
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nization of the celebrated P^huri^hata orchestra, will be, as 
they should be, treasured up in the minds of all patiiotic Indians.*' 

The history of the Bengali Stage may be divided into two 
periods ; the period of Amateur Acting and the period of Pro- 
fessional Acting. As we have already seen above, modem Hindu 
Theatre began as a purely amateur affair. From 1855 to 1871, 
dramatic representations in Bengal yrere confined solely to amateur 
bodies whose performances mainly owed their uniform success to* 
the skilful management of the stage by Babu Keshav Chandra 
Gangooly whose dramatic skill and ability have been universally 
acknowledged. He has been described by our poet as the first 
actor of modern Bengal. Indeed the first period of modern Hindu 
Theatre should be called the Age of Keshav Chandra Gangooly, 
But the success of the stage of this period would not have been 
what it was, but for the existence of rich and almost enthusiastic 
patrons like the Rajahs of Paikpara, Maharajah Sir Jotindra Mo- 
hun Tagore and Babu Kally Prosunno Singh. Their purse strings 
were unloosed in the cause of the infant institution. They spared 
no means or money to make it a complete success. In the dedica- 
tion of one of his dramas to Babu Keshub Chandra Gangooly, our 
poet deplores the irreparable loss which the stage sustained by the 
untimely death in 1861, of Rajah Issur Chandra Singh of Paik- 
parah and hopes that other patrons would carefully watch the 
growth of the good seed that had been sown by the deceased 
Rajah. 

From the year 1871, dates the second period of the Bengali 
Theatre. From that time it entered on a new career. The taste 
of Bengalis for theatrical representation wa| growing day by day. 
Nothing short of a permanent institution in the codntry would 
satisfy their cravings. Theatrical companies were accordingly 
started in imitation of the English. The days of amateur acting 
were over. With the starting of the Great National Theatre and 
the Bengal Theatre, the Bengali stage was established on a sound 
basis as a Professional Institution. This period I should like to 
call as the Age of Babu Grish Chunder Ghose. This gentleman 
has, it must be admitted on*ail han'ds, contributed largely to the 
development of the Bengali stage of the present day. In fact, it 
owes much of its present success to his abilities as a dramatist of 
a high order. 

My account of the history of the Bengali stage has taken me 
much beyond the period assigned for this chapter. 1 must there- 
fore revert to the time when our poet's connection with the Bengali 
stage commenced. The following extract taken f|om a paper 
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submitted in 1859 by the late Rev. J. Long to the Government of 
Bengal gives a correct account of Bengali Dramatic works of that 
period. The Hindus, like the Chinese, ^having had the Drama 
in use among them and flourishing for 2,000 years, the taste for it 
has ever been maintained, and all over Bengal Jatris or popular 
Dramas in honor of the gods, with a full sprinkling of indecencies, 
are attended by crowds. 4* is pleasing to see, however, that in 
^Calcutta, and its neighbourhood, many of the educated natives 
patronise Dramas composed by pundits, which in popular language 
and sometimes with the sarcasm of a Moli^re condemn caste and 
polygamy. Such are the Kulin Kula Sdrbasva Natak, .the 
Vtdhahd bibaha Natak^ and the Sapatni Natak. The Sarmishtha 
Natak, by Madhu Sudan Dutt, has been performed successfully on 
the stage, as have been the Ratn&bali and the Sakuntald. 

A taste for Dramatic exhibitions has lately revived among 
the educated Hindus, who find tha^ translations of the Ancient 
Hindu Dramas are better suited to oriental taste than translations 
from the English plays. However Shakespeare^s Merchant of 
Venice has been successfully translated and adapted by Hara 
Chunder Ghose. ***** Foremost among the patrons of the 
Drama are Raja Pratap Chundra Singh and a young Zemindar Kali 
Prasanna Singh, who has translated from the Sanskrit and distri- 
buted at his own expense, the Malati Madhava, Vikrama Urvasi 
and Sabiiri Satyaban.^^ 


K. L. HALDAR, B. U 
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REVIEWS. 

Report of the Kumbuliatollak Boys* Reading Club. 

*' Advance Australia ” is the motto of colonials in respect of 
commerce and trade— but “ Advance India ” appeal to be the 
motto of our countrymen in regard to mental culture and morality. 
A perusal of the above^ report suggests to our mind that the 
opening page might have been suitably crowned with an illustra- 
tion representing the members forcing their way through a thorny 
thicket in order to reach the goal of success on the other side— 
for they have been experiencing more than considerable difficulty 
from the want of funds in their work. Not daunted they have 
been pushing their way admirably, and the result of the year’s 
work is certainly satisfactory. But it would apparently have 
been still better had their financial position been stronger. We, 
jtlierefore, hope that some of our wealthy and liberal countrymen 
will come forward and lend them pecuniary help in this most 
praiseworthy cause, and we feel sure that the goal of success 
will this year be reached notwithstanding the* thorny thicket 
which they have to pass through. A few gentlemen of note have 
visited the club, and their reports, which are printed, speak in high 
terms of the institution. We also find a few names of gentlemen 
who rendered pecuniary help ; but it will be gratifying to see this 
list much longer in the, next report. The balance in hand we note 
is unduly small to work with,* and it is to be hoped that the same 
has been generously increased, thdt the members have been able 
to extend the sphere of usefulness of the club permanently as they 
expected to do. 


Inventions likely to ••Take** and ••Pay** in India and the 

’ East. 

The above is the title of a clever pamphlet. When we 
say that Mr. Henry H. Remfiry, KSdIicitor and Pleader of the 
Calcutta High Court, is the author, any remark iA favor of the 

1 
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work is useless. The hints contained therein are, of course, 
the result of experience, achieved both by observation and 
study, and are thoroughly practical and useful in . their nature. 
Those of the t^aft, who are anxious to make money without run* 
ning the chaaces of losing, would do well to dive into its subject 
matter. We are not advertisers of Mr. Remfry’s pamphlet, but 
we certainly own that our knowfedge of the gentleman and of 
his qualifications demands our respect. It would give os 
great pleasure to see this result of his masculine brain put into 
practice by speculators, for we are sure they would never regret 
it. Gold and Tin mining might now be well laid aside, for* 
wc have something better to work upon and undoubtedly more 
tangible. 


The Anti-Opium Question.' 

Wc have had lying before us for some considerable time a 
number of pamphlets relating to the Anti-Opium Question,” all of 
which have been cleverly written and well got up. They are de- 
signed to overthrow the arguments that are and have been ad- 
vanced towards a continuance of the Opium Trade, and it is for 
the future to show' whether the result will be its abolition or not. 
We are of opinion that so far both parties concerned are on an* 
equal footing in the struggle, and keeping well on either side— 
for, while it is true that the abolition of the Opium traffic wilt 
tend to remove a considerable evil, it is none-the-less undeniable 
that such abolition must, as a matter of course, lead to another 
evil equally as pernicious to life and limb. A habit once acquired 
is very difficult to abandon, and it will require an almost stupen- 
dous strength of will to do so. Therefore, it is not unreason- 
able to suppose that an absolute and peremptory check to the 
use of opium, by those accustomed to it, will lead to the 
immediate embrace of other intoxicating drugs and strong 
liquors. We entirely divest ourselves df sentimentality and 
speak in quite a matter-of-fact,w'ay. We will, however, watch 
with interest the struggle, and will not he^tate to devote a few' 
laudatory lines in our magazine to the party that finally comes off 
victorious. 

Some Anecdotes from the life of Raja Ram Mohan Roy. 

This book is, as the name implies, an anecdotic sketch of the 
life of Raja Ran), Mohan Roy. The anecdotes, written in a grace- 
ful and «asy ^tylc, portray Avidly the lofty and independl^t 
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cbaracler ot the Raja and seem to give a charm to his character 
with which all of us are so familiar. It will, w: believe, prove 
interesting to everyone and especially to Indians as being an 
account of the life of one of our greatest men whose knowledge, 
generosity and disinterested patriotism, won for him. the great 
honour, and the esteem and admiration of many. 


’(PiJrtsr i 

We are in receipt of a copy of the above. Mahamobopa- 
dliyaya Pundit Mohes Chunder Nayaratna, C.I.E., the author 
' of this pamphlet, has very carefully consulted the various author!* 
ties on the subject and has calculated the proper time for the 
above, ceremony which we believe is correct. If the calcula* 
tion be supported by others, it will be accepted by the Hindu 
public. , 


Tattwasara Bkhara (by Pundit Haridas Sastri.) 

The object of this little book is to refute the opinion of 
Pundit Rakhal Chundra Nayaratna, as expressed in his Tattwas- 
ara, that “ Mind and Soul " are the one and the same thing. The 
author has comprehensive ideas of Eastern and Western philosophy 
and the reasons and arguments he has shewn have done ample 
justice towards disproving the statement of Pundit Rakhal 
Chandra Nayaratna. The question is not so simple as beginners 
in Western philosophy may suppose. The word Mind in Hindu 
philosophy is confined to that wMch leads the senses (or perceives) 
and thinks and feels. As such it is an <appendage or incident 
belonging to the Soul. The Soul is regarded as increate, and 
deathless, and unstained, and independent of everything. 

Nfibagram. 

We are pleased, tq acknowledge receipt of the above, which is 
a novel written by a'.Hindu lady. Her graceful and flowing style, 
coupled with the vigowus descriptions of some of the characters 
commonly to be found in Hindu families, makes her work a fascinat* 
ing one. We congratulate the authoress upon her success in this 
probably her first attempt and wish she may attain her end iu 
future attempts. 


Ayurveda Pravesa, 

We have before us a copy of the above, a tr^ptise on Ayur- 
veda. Its style is marked with 'Simplicity and nearly all the 
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ordinary drugs have been treated of in it in a condensed form, 
with directions for their use and application, so that in our opinion 
it is useful to beginners in Ayurveda as well as to the public. 
Certainly, it does credit to the author for he has written it denying 
himself the short leisure hours after bis usual office work as a 
public servant. 

mmamrnummmmm 

Primer of Physical Geography translated into Bengalee by 
Babu Jogesh Chandra Roy, B, A. 

This little book| translated into simple Bengalee by an able 
Graduate, is, no doubt, a success, and seems to be of much use to- 
beginners in the Vernacular schools in Bengal. It deserves to 
be made a text-book on the subject. Babu Jogesh Chandra, 
however, can have no chance if he has no relatives in Inspecting 
staff of the Education Department. Many things are done of 
which the director never hears. If a statement were drawn up 
of the present text books in use in the vernacular schools of 
Bengal^ Mr. Charles Tawney would simply note that 95 per centum 
of these books had for their authors either Deputy Inspectors or 
brothers or brothers-in-law of Deputy Inspectors or nephews or 
cousins of those sapient officers. It is impossible to believe that 
the higher officers do not connive at this state of things. The 
abuse is shocking though old. We remember that the late Mr. 
Sutcliffe, while Director, carried the principle of nepotism so far 
as to make an unpublished book the text on a.certain subject 
although when the book came out it was found to be not a whit 
better than many existing ones. There is a Text-book Committee. 
But who are its \neinbers ? When do they deliberate? How? Are 
they obliged to give reasons for their virdicts ? Are they authorised 
to call for statements showing which among the books recognised 
by them are actually introduced and which not ? 

The Annual Report of the Standard Life^ Assurance Company 

for f8go. ^ 

The annual report of the above Company for the year 1890 
to hdnd. The Company is in the 65th year of its existence. The 
Report by the directors shows that the number of policies has 
come up to 13,481. The claims by death had been unusually 
light in 1889 being £182,000 less than those of the year before.. 
But owing to Influensa and other causes they were in 1890 nearly 
£168,000 in excess of those of the year before. Great credit is 
due to the Mana^rs for thefr ^terest in the business and the 
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new arrangemento and concessions that have conferred substantial 
benehts upon the Proprietors and the policy holders. The Com* 
pany is prospering steadily, the funds having been increasedjto 
nearly seven and a half millions of sterling. 


Alio O Chhiya^and Nirmhlya. 

The above two works from thh pen of Miss Sen are befdre 
us. Though these are the first of her productions ever passed 
through the press, yet, considering the profound and pleasing 
thoughts in some of the passages we can not but deem it a sue* 
cess. 

The two concluding chapters in the former book, viz., Afahas- 
wafla and Poondareek have been very ably written. Her style is 
quite in keeping with the taste of the day. Considering all this, 
we think we can, without any prejudice, include her in the class 
of the best modern poets. 
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HISTORY OF INDIAN INFANTICIDE. 

HI. 

Sir John Kaye in his well-known book The Administration 
of the East Indian Company/' page 558 , expresses a very sound 
opinion as to the results of the measures that we have narrated 
in the last chapter.. He says, ''Though Duncan and Walker 
deserved sugeess, it w’as not in their powirr*to, command it. They 
were the pioneers of humanity and civilization in that direction^ 
and bravely they labored with axe and hatchet to clear away the , 
dense jungle of barbarism that lay before them but they did not 
apply the fire to the root and the noxious wilderness soon sprung 
up again above the delusive clearings they had made." The 
measures we have allnded io had not in them the elements of 
permanent success. They might f xhibit splendid results for a 
time when worked by officers having gi^at personal influence over 
the children of the soil or by those who knew how to exercise a 
beneficent terrorism. The system was * supported by covenants 
to which the signatories ajfttxed their signatures with great reluct- 
ance and,*, which had to be worked by the whole weight of 
authority. But the new system, which we are about to relate in 
this article, and which was first developed by Mr^harles Raikes at 
Mainpuri and subsequently ratified ii the presence of Sir John 
Lawrence at Umritsar, was based on self-legislation i^ith reference 
to their marriage customs by the Ra|j|^uts themselves, and though 
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it was initialed by the officers of the State it derived its energy 
and motive pQwer from those whom it sought to influence. The 
.'old system, however, was enforced in its fullest rigor by Mr. Martin 
Gubbins, a thorough type of that, class of Indian Civilians who 
have inherited , the traditions of ^he policy of Spanish sovereigns 
and who seek to crush by the v^ole weight of the criminal law 
the slight<%t manifestation of civil and religious liberty. 

In the*case of the Pergunnah of Bah Pinnahatin the district of 
Agra Mr. Gubbins found the practice so much rife among the Rajput 
clans that he at once set himself to battle against it. He set a 
series of village officers, namely the midwife, the constable, the 
watchman, the Patwari or village Revenue' Collector, and Sub-In- 
spector of Police to watch each birth in a suspected family and 
bring it to the notice of the authorities. This plan of operations 
was put in force in April 1851 when Mr. Gubbins was the Magis- 
trate and Collector of Agra. Among the Agra Rajputs named 
the Bhudoriahs, the custom was, that no infant w'as to be murdered 
who had drawn sustenance from the mother’s breast and the atten- 
tion of the authorities was drawn principally to this point that'the 
mother might suck the infant in the presence of two feihale wit- 
nesses. Mr. Gubbins caused a number of small medals to be 
struck with the inscription “ God Thy Preserver ” to be given to 
each female Rajput born in the suspected tract. It was under the 
Ipfluence of Mr. Charles Raikes at Mainpuri that the other plan 
first saw the light, and subsequently widely adopted in the Panjab. 
The Chohan clan of Rfijputs, inhabiting the rich valley of Main- 
puri which is one bf the most fertile tracts of the Doab, had not 
been known for centuries to reu up a daughter. ’ Not a daughter 
*bad ever graced the princely halls of the Rajas of Mainpuri. 
In 1845, Mr. Unwin, the Magistrate and Collector of Mainpuri, had ' 
managed to preserve an infant daughter of the Rajah of thatplace. 
Mr. Monckton, Magistrate and Collector oLEtawah, in 1849, made 
similar efforts in the neighbouring district 6f Etawah, and Mr. 
Robinson, Commissioner of the Agra Division, in bringing their 
labours to the notice of thetrovernment, expressed his own opinion 
that a law protecting the people from these enormous marriage- 
expenses and saving, under the cloak of the power of the Govern- 
ment, .the disgrace that attaches to. refusing to incur them, 
would effectually check the practice -of female infanticide. Mr. 
Qiarles Raikes jrho succeeded Mr. Unwin as Magistrate and 
Collector of Mainpuri sununooed the Rajput Tha'koors of that 
and the neighbouring districts to a meeting expressly held foi^^flEs- 
cussing the subject. A preliminary meeting was held on the 12th 
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November 1^51 and ia most eiithusiasti(»Uy described by Mr. 
Railces. The leaders among the Rajput clans, after a thorough and 
exhaustive discussion on the subject, agreed upon som6 important 
principles. The first of these was that marriage expenses were to 
be regulated by a fixed scale according to the rank anB^ircumstances 
ia life of the father of the bride. The f^ride's party was at liberty 
to, spend any larger sum if they liked, but the fmher of the 
bridegroom was not entitled tcTcdemand any laiger 'som. Jhe 
second was that the lower castes of Brahmans and the Bhats and 
Charans who abused people for not' giving away larg^ bounties to 
them were to^ be dealt with by the strong hand of the Magistrate 
and their abuses were to be put down. The marriage party 
was to consist' of a limited number of persons and nobody was 
to be .allowed to bring a larger number. A large number *of 
Rajput Thakurs, Talukdars, and petty chiefs with their splendid 
retinues, crowded into the little station of Mainpuri on the 5th of 
December 1851, and they accepted in the main the principles that 
had been laid down at the preliminary meeting. The movement 
was led by the Rajah of Mainpuri, the Rajah of Purtabneir, thh 
Raja of Rampur, Tirakur Poke Pal Singhj and. Mr. Tyler th^n the 
Commissioner of Agra. There was considerable discussion again, 
and almost every Rajput present was induced to affix his signature 
to an agreement which embodied the above principles which 
were sought to be carried out in^ actual practice. This meeting 
had an important influence #rer the Rajput races of eveiy part* 
of India and from places so distant as Jalaan or JuUuader there 
came requests to be allowed to co<operate in the movement. An 
influential Rajput Thakur, by name Koonwar Gajadhur Singh, a 
resident landholder of Mouzah Burasut,* Perganaa Mustafabad> 
was the first man* to carry out the above principles in actual 
practice on the occasion of the matriago of bis niece, and he 
gratefuify wrote on the 20th June 1S52 to Mr. R'aikes that whereas 
in former days such a marriage would not have cost less than 
18,000 rupees, he had been able to fini^ every matter satisfactorily 
within an expenditure* of sdten hundred rupees. This striking 
effect on the Rajput clans pf the neighbourhood was systematically 
followed up 1 ^ Mr. Raikes. Hb addressed a stirring letter on the 
.subject to- the Rajput races throughout India— >a letter which was 
couched in the purest phraseology of the Urdu language. This 
letter is still kept in the families of many of- those to whom it was 
addressed,, and the present writer had an opportunity to read it in 
the original. An English translation of it is given in' the Benares 
Magasifte for June 18^52, and there is^no doubt that m its original 
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gaib it was not only a model of Urdu composition but calculated to 
appeal effectivdy to the very class of persons to whom it was-ad- 
dressed. Statistics taken for this special purpose prove that at tlm 
end of 1855 there were 3530 Chohanee girls. In 1842 there was 
not a single Cbblianee girl alive. The infanticidal races of the Panjab 
are many. The Rajputs, of Kangra, Jummo and Munha^, the 
Sikhs in all their various tr 4 bes,‘ some tribes of Khattris and 
Mabomedans such as the Burark, the Gonduls of Shabpur and 
Doghurs of Ferozpur are some of the principal among them. 
There are numerous traditions to warrant the fact of their killing 
their female children. The tradition among the Sikhs is that 
Mihr Chand, third in descent from Guru Nanak, had one sister, at 
whose marriage there was a .considerable amount of ilbfeeling 
between the parties of the bridegroom and the bride.- This caused 
much annoyance to Dhum Chand, the father of Mihr Chand, and 
that venerable old man laid the injunction that among the Sikhs 
no daughter should henceforth live. The sons'- of Dham Ch&nd 
prayed their father to reconsider this decision as such a command 
from one who was equally the spiritual and temporal head of the 
Sikhs would cause .it to be implicitly obeyed and thus make them 
resort to a practice which was repugnant to humanity and prohi. 
bited by the Shastrns. But Dhum Chand replied that he would 
take the entire responsibility of the sin on his.own shoulders, and 
that the Sikhs, if they were to remain true to their faith, were to 
rear up no daughters. This'commftid was so implicitly obeyed 
that if for any special reason any daughter chanced to be pre* 
served in any family, that family was thrown out of the pale 
of social intercourse and placed under the ban of excommunica- 
tion. This tradition has several versions, and Major Abbot relates 
that it was owing to the ill-treatment the daughter of Meher 
Chand suffered at the house of her father-in-law that the inhuman 
injunction was laid. The Panjab was Lord Dalhousie’s pet pro- 
vince. He placed it under the charge of some of . the ablest 
officers of State, who w’ere all vigorous administrators. They mixed 
freely with the people, and they soon took^ in hand measures for 
the suppression of infanticide. ' 

Those able officers adopted the plan of pointing out to the 
pet^le themselves the enormities of such a system and making, 
them give it up ^firadualfy. Their efforts found a powerful ally in 
those feelings, of affection for their daughters which nature has 
plcUited in the mother's - breast. Even in communities where in- 
faaUeiife prevailed in its direst form, occasionally the lives of some 
female children ^had been preserved by their mothers owing to the 
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opp<Mrtune absence ot the fathers at the moment df Aeir birth. 
Captain Hail r^tes a touching anecdote as to how Jthe dav^ter 
of a Sirdar of the Mair tribe had been presearved owing to the 
entreaty of its mother in a touching -mannir. Backed by die 
moral support that the British Government gave it|1he movement 
was warmly taken up by the fairer half of the con^munity and the 
daughters of the martial races of the Punjab were preserve. 
The danger that was then apprehended was a real one and son* 
sisted of the risk there was of the races relapsing into the' 
same practices when they would Hnd that there occurred any 
difficulties in the way of marrying them. The Hindu father 
looks with the greatest dread on the contingency of his daughter’s 
remaining unmarried, and pride of birth and hereditary rank 
might make it difficult to find suitable husbands in all cases. The 
question as to what to do with our girls has always been difficult 
of solution in all countries, and it was very much feared that the 
difficulty of providing suitable matches for the daughters might 
one day lead the Panjabi races to curse those who had been 
chiefly instrumental in bringing about this most salutary reform. 
Thirty-eight years have elapsed since the day when the first great 
demonstration against infanticide in the Punjab took place at the 
memorable meetirig at Umrltsar, and girls among the infanti* 
cidal races have grown up in large numbers. It would be interest- 
ing, indeed, to learn the present condition of those girls and the 
present feelings of their fatlUrs with reference to them. We 
are not permitted, however, to lift up the veil from the secluded 
zenana and to dwell bn the mass of feelings which are embosomed 
behind the purdah. There is no doubt that all these girls have 
found suitable matches as no Hindu father will *ever keep his 
daughter unmarried. There is no doubt also that the ancient 
pride of birth and the feeling of exclusiveness, which were 
once the characteristics of these raices, have suffered many 
shocks in finding these suitable alliances. It would, indeed, 
be a very interesting chapter of Indian history to trace the 
successive steps by .which this pride of birth gave way before the 
considerations with reference to the future ef their daughters, but 
it is' only by the utmost straining of terms that that subject'ean 
be included within the limits of the present article. The condition 
of tim' Hindu fhmales as a whole requires several important changes 
to be brought about. Many girls who are unfortunate enough 
to lose their husbands q|^n before they first sec their betrothed, 
have to drag on a miserable existence in perpetual widowhood. 
Although the legislature has removq^ all legal farriers for the 
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due celebration of widow inarriage, the reform ba» haedly been 
accepted by , the Hindu community, and that much yet remains 
to be done. Those ruinous ma^iage- expenses which lay 
principally at the fbot of - infanticide in the olden times still cmio 
tinue to oppress many races and' sects, and though very -good 
example in tbis^direction has been shown by the Rajputs and^mc 
of the. castes in Upper India through a recent organization, in 
Bengal, the boasted home of enlightenment and culture, called by 
its inhabitants the ^relnier province of India, thp nuich>needed 
reform is all far from being carried out as ever. The kind and 
sort of education that the -women of India require for the proper dis- 
charge of their very responsiUe duties in life, is stiU sadly wanting. 
The age for the consummation- of marriage should be raised by com- 
mon consent to at least fourteen, as is the prevalent custom among 
the most influential and martial clans of Upper India, Rajputana, 
and the Punjab. Government has wisely left these reforms entirely 
the initiation of the enlightened natives of India themselves and 
it is, indeed, sad to reflect how little is really being done in that 
direction. When through the - force of circumstances the proud 
Rajput and the sturdy Sikh have been known to sacrifice so deep- 
- rooted a sentiment as pride of birth in the matter of eligible matches 
for their daughters, the social reformer might see a bright ray of 
hope in conservative India and persevere -with the earnest trust 
that opinion would gradually veer round to his side. The 
European reader, who is free to as to him might seem proper 
and who is wedded to no traditions, would probably find it difficult 
to understand as to why we lay such stress on the pride of 
birth in which the tribes once addicted to the practice of female in- 
fanticide used to cherish. ‘The average Englishman would probably 
be inclined to dismiss this consideration with the remark that no 
attention is to be paid to the false pride of an idolatrous race. But 
no one who has any experience of India and who knows from a study 
of history the obstacles which are placed in the path of the Indian 
reformer by these and similar sentiments, would be disposed to 
take the same view. The Rajputs and the i^ikhs must themselves 
Itave felt strongly on*the subject of iofanjticide and they could 
not* but entert^n in their own minds an utter repugnance £o so 
reprehensiUe a practice. This alone explains the alacrity and 
enthusiasm with which they entered on the work of Self-legislation 
wdten they were induced by the persuasions of some of, the ablest 
officers of the Punjab to take the subjet^in band. Just after the 
annexatton of the Punjab, Major E. Lake, (he Deputy Commis- 
idooer ol Decuaijuggar, in ^^oTember 1851, in reporting the death 
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of a girl under very suspicious 'dfoumstaoces, tmught the wide 
prevalence of thift custom to the notice of *the authoriti^. He 
remarked that It was an undoubted fact that there a thousand 
families of Bedeeso^ for the last four hundred years had de* 
stroyed aJI their female offspring! Mr. Robert Mon^mery in bis. 
note on the subject said that the tfvil to be mastered was - not* in 
men’s bodies ^nly but in their souls, not only tii their acts but Ui' 
their motives, that it was to be dealt with accordingly, and that 
in grappling with this monster crime the only hope' of permanent 
success lay in i^stroying that principle to a'hich'it owed its exist* 
ence. The'able members *of the Board of Administration for die 
Punjab»decided to make the judicious and successful plans of Mr. 
Raikesat Mainpuri the model of the Panjab measures, as being the 
only true way^f suppressing infanticide. Major Herbert Edwardes; 
then Deputy Commissioner of Jullunder, who was afterwards 
destined to play an important part in the history of the Panjab and 
who is perhaps the only Indian officer whose fame has been put be* 
yond the risk of .perishing, by -the immortal pen of the greatest of 
England’s art critics, John Ruskin, was placed on special duty to 
compile a report setting forth the whole bearings of the case. ' A 
meeting took place in which the Bedees and Khattries were invited 
to consider their marriage Customs, on April 4th, 1853, under the 
presidency of Sir Donald Matleod. The result of this meeting 
was that they entered into an agreSment by which they gave up 
the wicked practice of infanticide, according to their own free will 
and according to the wishes of the Government. Mr. R. Mont*, 
gomery and the Chief Commissioner ^r. Lawrence, after a full 
consideration of the subject, came to .the conclusion that the 
Government was to deprecate any strict system of supervision by 
the police as impotent for good and liable to be used as an engine 
of oppression and extortion. They went on to say “ a system of 
espionage was but likt^jy to enlist the feelings^if the people gainst 
our efforts and thus furnish a powerful inducement to* thwart them. 

If we can once get influential natives to set their faces against 
female infanticide, to consider it a crime and a disgtace, our even* 
tual success may. b.e ^med certain.** Ms the initiation of the 
above band of noble workers in the Panjab, the influential leaders 
of the various communities of the land of the five Rivers were 
invited.to a grand nveetigg at Umritsar on the Dewaiee day. Hie 
Marquis of Oaihousie was the presiding genius of India at that 
time, and he used to take a specia|^’iaf;ere8t in his pet province, 
the Panjab. Lord DalhOusie wrote an exbaus|y[ve letter on- ' 
the subject, dated the 7th of September 1853, in tthich he officially 
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approved of the<actton taken aAd proposed to be adopted by 
the Panjab Board of! administration. His Lordship says, The 
sentiments of ‘the Government in condemnation of this horrible 
crime should not be left to make their own way upon the convictions 
of the people, but should be openly^proclaimed and enforced by de- 
nunciation of certain punishment*upon those who are convicted of 
offending.’* And again, " The Gove^or-General in Council would 
be prepared to Sanction any rewards, honors and even titles which 
you may recommend the Government to bestow on a few of those who 
may have been mbst forward in abandoning the inhuman practices 
which their fathers pursued.” A proclamation was drawn up 
embodying the above instructions of ■ the Govemor-Genaral in 
Council, and the Umritsar meeting was timed to take place in 
the last week of October 1853. It is thus described in the 
official report which was penned by Sir John Lawrence. “ Rajah 
Deena Nath and Rajah Saheb Deeal presided over the delibera- 
tions of the Brahmin and the Khattri committees and were both 
able and valuable counsellors on the occasion. Sirdar Shum- 
shere Singh and Metab Singh, respectively the representatives of 
the noble Sindeenwala and Mujetca families, Sirdar Kirpal Singh 
Mulvee and Hurdut Singh, Budanea with Sirdar Tod Singh and 
other Sikh chieftains, guided the deliberations of the Jat ahd Sikh 
fraternities and contributed greatly by their advice and countenance 
to a satisfactory termination. Nawab Emamoodeen Khan and 
other Maboniedan gentlemen presided over the council of the 
Mahomedans and appeared to take the same warm and •praise- 
worthy interestMn furthering the object of the meeting. After 
four or five hours close and earnest consultation, the committee 
handed in their several written and duly-attested agreements. 
In these documents were laid- down well-graduated scales ‘of 
marriage expenditure for the different castes and communities 
whose interests wero»concerned. In the majority of them three 
or four expenditure according to the means and position 

in society of the parlies contracting the ’marriage were recognized 
and a maximuth as well as a minimum of expenditure fixed ; also 
all the d^ils of the ‘Charge, the gratuities to. Brahmins, barbers 
and others, and the other incidental expenses of the marriage’ 
feast and procession, were laid down at length.” With reference 
to the Umritsar meeting Lord Dalhousie says «(February i, 1854}, 
’•The^ Governor-General in Council does not think that he over- 
rates the j^pofjlance of tlppse incidents when he describes t^ 
result of ueeaeeting at Omrltsar as the commencement of a 
new social era^among the people of the countries beyond the 
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Jumna. The beoevolenre, the persevieiiuice, the ja<igment and 
tact wfaidi this haraumions result has becift educed from 
out of such various and discordant materials are iMmoraUe in 
the hig^ert degtee to the gentlemen whose names* fare enrolled 
i|i the record before his Lordship in Council. To see hereafter 
the ripening fruit their labours* will be a higher reward to Amn 
than any honor which (he Gov&nment or the Court ofDirecters 
can bestow. Nevertheless, his Lordslup in Council desires to. 
renew to themi one and all, an assuAnce of the interest and deep 
satisfaction with which the Supreme Government has marked their 
efforts for good and of the earnestness with which it will ' endea* 
vour duly to represent their merits to the Honorable Court." 
The Umritsar meeting was followed up by persistent efforts in 
the districts of Goorjanwalla, Rawal Pindee, Jhelam, Shahpuri 
Multan, and Kangra. Meetings on a smaller scale were held at 
Umballa and Ferozpur. There was an important meeting of the 
Jummowal Rajputs at Budheeid under Prince Runbir Singh, Mr. 
Charles Raikes addressed the meeting in simple and chaste 
eloquence, and Prince Ranbir Singh followed with a few pertinent 
remarks. He said that the plan had hia cordial approval and that 
he was prepared, as a mark of his sincerity, to revoke the tax on 
marriages that was levied within Jummoo territory. The Prince 
also added the thoughtful suggestion that the expenses attendant 
on marriages should be divided between the families of the 
two contracting parties, "by which arrangement the value of a 
daughter would become equal to that of a son, her life as precious 
as his, and the motive to its destruction be entirely removed." 
Lord Dalhousie conveyed his congratul&ttons to the officers con* 
cemed in these persistent' efforts, and expressed his opinion, that 
the success already achieved within tKe space of a few months 
has far exceeded the most sanguine anticipations of the Govern- 
ment ; and he ventured to utter a feeling of humble confidence 
that a blessing would rest on thi| good work, whereby it Would be 
made .to spread and prosper.' Under the blessings of Providence 
so devoutly hoped for^y llje Marquis of Dalhousie, the affected* 
tracts became pure of the blood of female infants in the course 
of a decade, liie latest census brings out statistics which show 
an almost equal number of male and (om^e children among all 
thoM tribes who were formeriy addicted -to. the practice of infanti- 
cide, and it is, indeed, ^lightful to contem[^fUe how successful h^ve 
been the philanthropic labours of thmte whose effortjs have been 
nsurated above. 

SARXt CHUNDER fiUKHERifj^M,jb.. B.L. 

B 
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THE TWO COUSINS. 

The Asy was nine hours old before k was allowed to send- Sts 
glorious summer sunshine into Sir Dick Dynevor’s chambers, and 
shine in on that gentleman himself seated at his breakfast table, 
and sorting the pile of letters beside his platei He took up one, 
which was addressed in a neat running hand, and breaking the 
seal, read it once rather thoughtfully»“put it down — took it up 
again — read over one or -two passages— and then, placing it on the 
table, rose from his chair, sauntered listlessly to the window, out of 
which he stared aimlessly for a few minutes; and then walked 
rapidly to the bell, and gave it a vigorous pull. The servant, who 
answered it, was ordered- to gtft 'his “‘traps” ready, as he was to 
leave London in a few hours. Sir Dick then paced op and down 
the room with a rather amused look on his face, as he thought of 
his letter. He was a tall, grave, handsome man, with strong clear- 
cut features, and a mouth and chin, which plainly showed the 
hau^ty, unbending will. “ Poor dear Mater ! Why will she trouble 
herself so much about me ?” he murmured to himself, “when I want 
to get married I shall do so without ashing anyone’s help or 
advice.” Later on he wired to his mother to expect him that after- 
noon ; and after paying a few visits, drove to .the station, where he 
soon made himself comfortable with books and papers onougli to 
last any ordinary man a three days’ journey 1^ train instead of Me 
of only a few hours. 

The letter, which occasioned his spdden departure from 
London, was from his mother telling' him to pome down at iowce, as 
‘she had two girls staying with her, the daughters of her two iddest 
friends. “ They ate veiy pretty girls and both heiresses,” she 
wound np with, “so you must coihe down and help me to entertain 
them** was the maternal mandate, but which in plainer terms 
meant, that he was to many one of them ; at least so Sir Dick 
tead it. He always Uked, however, to please his mother, so left 
iLbb^oo'ht once. 

As soon a^ Lady DjrnfVM received her son’s tel^pam, Jhe 
thiiiight occarred to her, that it would be rather a clever stroll if 
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she could nuoege that Dick should «wet the h^cesses erithout 
kaowing who they were, so that, not being pieindiced agakist 
them, he might fall in love with one of them. Sk« bhd great faith 
in love «t first sight, as her own experience of it tmd been very 
happy. Now how was it to be done ? A few minutes she devot^ 
to thinking and then walked into the morning^room, where these 
important heiresses were amusing themselves at the piano. ‘ . 

" My dears, will you do a commission for me ? ’* 

"Certainly, Lady Dynevor,'* and Rhoda Carnithers left the 
piano'stool immediately. 

" Thanks, Rhoda ; well you know that altar«cloth I am working 
must .be ready a«st month, and I have just fallen short d some 
silks i will you both run up to Teutsley and match them for me? *' 

"With pleasure," she replied, "I have just been longing 
for something to do. Come Mong Doily, and let us get ready 
at once. I suppose we shall be back by the afternoon train, 
Lady Dynevor?” 

“ Yes, Rhoda ; and I have }ust received a telegram from dear 
Dick to say, that he is coming down this afternoon ; so you can 
all come back together from Tentsley " and adding a few more 
directions about her silks, the old lady left the room. 

Then Rhoda turned to Dolly Merton, who had been sitting 
quietly in the back ground, and said in a tone of mock horror, 
" Tt«q>ped, Ddly, trapped at last. Do you know I never would 
have come to I^nevqr Court, if I had known it was likely, that 
Sir Dick was coming also; we .have always managed to avoid him 
before, and if we go away now it will be rather marked. If 1 had 
only known!" * * • 

" Why on earth ^ she wants her c^n to marry one of us, I 
cannot imagine," was Doily’s answer. 

" But neither of us wilt snarry biro,” cried the other girl, 
haughtily tossing her head, "You may though on second thoughts, 
Doliy." 

" Thank you for^thing, Rhoda, you may be bitten yourself 
if you are too sure,” (aughed bei> cousiu. Rhoda joined in the 
laugh also, the idea was too absurd to be entertaiued, " however 
1 snfpese wo must do her commissions to-day and meet this 
charming son at Tentsley. I mean to be very naaty to bim while 
he stays here as of course be must know perfectly well, why his 
mother has sent lor turn. So a few hours later the two girls were 
standing op the platform of Tentsley station which wis half an 
hour by rati from Dynevor Court and waiting for the down train. 

" 1 wonder, if he is really coming, crM Rho^ 
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“ Bat fa<m we shall iOMw him is a -puz^," said Dolly, 
knitting her brows. 

'* 0 (b, that will be easy; I don't suppose there aKemany 
gentlemen coming down just now; and if we see one soH&ry ihale 
passenger, occupying a whole compartment, we shall know it Is 
him. Hark I 1 hear the whistle," and the two girls walk up to 
the*end of the platform to enaUetliem to scan all the carriages 
as the. train steamed in. They see a fair, curly head out of one 
window, and a dark close<cr(^ped head out of another; the rest of 
the carriages are empty or only occupied by ladies. 

« Which is Sir Dick, Rhoda ? " . 

" I am sure it is the fair one, you see he has blue eyes also 
like Lady Dynevor (Rhoda quite forgot that old Sir Dick was a 
veiy dark man, and this his son may have taken after him) and 
his features also ■ look the same.” Pure and simple imagination, 
as there was not the slightest resemblance. Rhoda deckled, how* 
ever, that there, was, and in consequence of this decision the 
girls seated themselves in the carriage occupied by the fair-haired, 
blue-eyed man. After a while, the ice being broken by a casual 
remark from the stranger about putting the window up,, the three 
were chatting merrily together ; and Dolly began to think, that 
Sir Dick Dynevor was not so very formidable after all ; in fact, 
she quite liked him. When the train stopped he handed the girls 
out, and put them into the carriage, that vras waiting for them ; 
then saying he would see them soon again, .for Dolly had made a 
decided impression on his heart, — being a very winsome little girl 
at all times, — ^he wished them a pleasant good-bye, and went back 
to the train. 

Dolly looked at her cousin in a very bewildered way. " What 
does he mean ? ” She asked ; and then the footman came up to 
say, that Sir Dick Dynevor bad come by the same train, and 
would have to go in the carriage with them. 

“Yesj certainly.*' Rhoda had quite recovered her self-pos- 
session, and looked critidsingly at the derk-haired man, who 
apologised so very quietly for untrudiBg. .But he wms assured it 
was no intrusion, and they were all introduced to each other by 
Rhoda, who declared that it was very neceskay to know pe<^e, 
with whom you are going to live. 

The conversation is carried on entirely by the giris, although 
Dolly makes one or two feeble efforts to include the grave baroaet; 
but he if’very taciturn, replying only in monosyllables, to Miss 
'Okrru^rs grea^indignatio^. Taking stock of us !” she men|^y 
ejacjti^l^^ she flushes scarlet with anger at the awk^^d 
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position^ into wbidi Lady Oynevor's caitlessttess had brought 
her, ’ ' * 

Bdt pnhaps, if fthe had known In was ah' mlent, she 
might not have been enA^ed. He was ** taking atockf'* bift in 
quite a different way ; for he wqs thinking, that he had aeldbm 
seen sueh a nohle, intdlectoal^girl, and 'somehow he was net Ao 
very vxtry he had left Londoif. But ‘how was it th^ Were 
travelling from Tentsley that day ? Was it unconsciously, ^ 
through some freak of his mother ? Another few minutes’ drive 
brought them to Oynevor Court, a stately pile of grey stone in the 
middle of a lovely park, and from the lofty marble tefraces of 
which faint glimpses could be caught of the blue sea-line. 

Lady Dynevor was standing in the Hall, ready to receive 
them ; she kissed her son fondly ; and then; turning to the girls, 
asked if they had had any trouble in recognising Dick, 

“Yes," answered Rhoda cooly, “you forgot to describe him, 
so we travelled down with some one else ; he said be knew ybu, 
and would see us again soon." 

“ It must be Mrs. Chichester’s nephew, she wrote to say he 
was coming down on a month’s leave ; I shall be glad to see him 
again, but I am so sorry you missed each other. I thought it 
would be a good chance for you to see the girls without being 
prejudiced against them," this was said to her son in a much 
lower key ; and guessing intuitively that they would have a great 
deal to say to ^ch other, she allowed the heiresses to withdraw 
to their rooms till dinner-time. Lady Dynevor anxiously asked her 
son how he liked them, but he replied laughingly, that he had not 
had time to judge, so she roust wait : and she was faid to be content. 

Another week sufficed to show Sir Dick, that, if' he had been 
loth to leave London for the sake of these heiresses, one of them 
at least was not at all pleased, that he had come ; for Rhoda 
Carruthers persistently snubbed him. It was a novel experience, 
and he was not qui|;,e sure if*he disliked it. The following in- 
stance will show how Jie look it the first time. 

About two days after they had settied down, some one asked 
Sir Dick, if he had heard much music the last time he was in 
Loodaa, '• Ye8,*he ^ hdard a good deaL^ iTien Dolly, who was 
very proud, of her coumn’s accomplishments, said, that after he 
had heard Miss Camtdiers jday, he would never wish to hear anyone 
else. « Indeed,’’ said he eagerly, " do something this evening 
after dimiei; t" but she shook her head, and muttered sSmething 
about not having her music with her. j^ly^esfMl'what it was, 
and eager to atone for her mistake, attracted bis httantion to her-; 
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self, and tihe subject was drof^d ; but after dloner Dick wait 
up to Rhoda to lead her to the pdano. 

“ I am extremely sorry, but I have grained my left wriMt, aad 
could not play at all; " but her eyes did not look at all soiry, and 
Sir Dick felt greatly put out. He could not doubt a lady's word, 
however, but he was almost sure he saw a look pass between the 
cousins, and he felt mildly angry!, Then Dolly went to the pianof 
and began playing waltzes, and polkas aad galleys, tiU be was 
fairly maddened ; for above all things he hated dance music, and 
she was playing so shockingly too; so he went up to her, aad 
asked her to sing “ Ruby" the first song be caught sight of ; she 
put the music before her, and he stood at the piano with the air of 
a martyr, for he expected to heaf some ordinary, drawing«room 
singing ; but he was -fairly surpri^d, for Dolly possessed a mgnifi- 
cent voice, which had been well trained ; and'as the rich cadences 
rose, and swelled, and filled the room, Lady Dynevor, who was 
playing chess with Rhoda, stopped in her game, and said Dolly's 
singing always gave her an idea of what heaven would be like. 
Just then the words " small white hand " fell on Sir Dick's ear, 
and his eye fell involuntarily on Rhoda's hand which was just then 
hovering over the chess-board. " A small firm white hand " was 
his unspoken comment, " shows great strength of character," and 
then his eye wandered from the hand to the face, and he found 
Rhoda’s eyes fixed upon him with such a cool, scrutinising stare, 
that he felt quite taken aback. Then Miss Ctrruthers shrugged 
her shoulders and continued her game. 

Shortly after that Mrs. Chichester and her nephew came to 
Dynevor Court for a short visit ; and long before it was over Fred 
Chichester found lumself deeply in love with bonnie Dolly Merton 
*' and 1 cannot say a word to her, because she is an heiress, and f. 
am only a poor lieutenant " he groaned to himself. But love soon 
gets blind to all obstacles such as these, and in her innocence of 
money matters, Dolly never thought there would be anything strange 
in Fred Chichester asking her to marry him ; j&o she felt very angry 
and hurt, when he told her one day, that be mpsk be thinking of leav- 
ing the Court, " Indeed ’’ was the quiet reply, but he stole a^look at, 
her face, which strangely belied the tones of her Voice, for it was 
working and twitching convulsiyely, and the loving eyes were fuU cd 
tears. They were quite alone, being in a solitary corner of Uie park 
so he took both her hands imhis and said, "Dolly dear, look at me." 

. By* way of answer the brimming tears fell- down ho-dieeks: 
-then he released the han^, and took possession ^ the fH^st, 
whispering t^ while; " It is so hard to tell you, my dear girl,^ 
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**'Whyt* Ac 9e/bb<^. 

** Because pec^le w3i say I an a fMttitMt4MnM(ir ; so I canaot 
ask you to be ny wife ” Afowiog back wStii o very white lace. 

' *<Bittyou]oveme>Fresd?"^equei^idiagii^‘cioselytohiitt. 

** More thatt 1 can ever teil you.” - 

''Then it does not mattclt- what pn^e say» tor i love you, 
and shall be miserabiei if ybu go away.” '» 

It is' aeedtess to repeat his answer, eo an hour inter Ml' tfie 
house knew, that Dolly waa engaged to Fred. ChkihMter. The 
latter immediately urrote to Mr* Merton to formally ask him for 
his daughter’s hand, the heart being given already ; but he received 
a stern refusal, and it was not till Lady Dynevor wrote to Mr. 
Merton herself, that he relented, and the young couf^e were made 
hawy. In the meantime Sir Dick Dynevor was getting more 
ana more perplexed than he had ever been in all his life ; and it 
was only a woman who was puzzling him. For Rhoda was as 
provoking, as she could possibly Ibe. One thing was certain, toe 
hitherto unassailable Baronet had completely succumbed under 
the present shower of Cupid’s arrows : twenty tipies a day he 
vow^ he would go back to London, and twenty times a day be 
broke his resolution to do so ; some charming little impertinence 
of Rhode’s would (lit across his mind and make him weak and 
unstable as water. 

He asked her one morning to go for a ride ; the only answer 
he got was a cool%tare and a sight of her left wrist to show that it 
was not healed yet. How could he subdue this haughty girl ? 

But stoen a few days afterwards everyone except Rhoda went 
out, she thought it would be a good oppdrttinity to ^>en the piano, 
which she had not touched since Sir Dick's return, more than a 
monto ago. She had often longed to play, but had resttoined 
herself, knowing well, that the moment she played he would be 
at her side ; but now she was all atone, and would be so for the 
next two or three hours. So toe went , to the drawing*room, nnd 
sitting down to the^'p^ano, put her whole soul into the music. 
Time dew, but Rhoda^was. oblivious of it ; abb was also oUivious 
of toe fact that the door had opened, and someone had entered 
and seated himself in a friendly chair close by her and was listen* 
ing to her music with his Mdiole soul. Suddenly a breath of wind 
came in at the w’indouir, and blew the music oS the rack, bringing 
Rhoda back to her senses. Turning tound to pick it up, and 
seeing Sir Dick stooping to do so, every drop of Mood receded 
from her toce,«s placing toe music oojdie stand Im said, commao* 
dingly. 
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" How is your hand, Carruthers ? ” 

*' Quite well, tbabk you, Sir Dick.*’ 

'* I am glad to hear that and--<bat she was leaving, tiie' tooiiii 
so he broke bff and caught her hand to detain her " tell nte 
you would not play for me before ? ” 

But the girl’s quick ear had heard footsteps, and snatching 
her; hand from Sir Dick’s, she rsfii out of the room, passing Lady 
Dynevor, who was just entering. Dick, went eagerly up to his 
mother and said, that he had heard Rhoda playing, and added 
“ I am very glad I decided to pot off my business in Tentsley till 
next week, for now Miss Carruthers cannot refuse to play to me 
and whistling a popular air he left the room. But his mother 
sat down and began to think ; she thought the girls of the nine- 
teenth centuiy were a puzzle : here was her son, rich, well-born 
and handsome, passionately in love with a girl, who although fhe 
was an heiress did not often have a Baronet at her feet. She 
knew Rhoda to be a very self-controlled girl, but the best control- 
led girl in the world would show in some way, that she felt the 
presence of the man she loved ; but Lady Dynevor looked in vain 
to see Rhoda hoist the red flag of defeat. Not a muscle of her 
face quivered when Dick drew near her ; and then again she never 
looked sorry or disappointed, when maddened by her coolness 
and indifference, he would leave her. But it must be a puzzle to 
my readers why Lady Dynevor wanted her son to get married. 
There was no mystery at all; but simply because she was- an 
inveterate match-maker. Whenever she spent the season in 
London, anxious mothers with three or four marriageable daughters 
would earnestly beseech her to chaperone them ; and it was a 
standing joke against her, that one reason she had chaperof^ed 
and married off no less than seven girls. Match-making was her 
hobby, and as all her matches had been happy ones, her success 
encouraged her to try again, this time for her son's benefit ; but 
now she was fairly nonplussed by Rhoda. 

That same evening Sir Dick asked Rhoda to play ; she looked 
up Intending to refuse, but something in his i;yes made her lower 
her own, and she walked with an appeafanct; of submission to the 
piano. But if he had expected a repetition of the lovely music he 
had beard that afternoon, he was disappointed ; for with the spirit 
of mischief rampant in her, she dashed into a brilliant fantasia, 
and played it in a thoroughly professional style, swaying lier 
whole body from side to side, flinging her hands over her head, and 
nuking other most fantastic gestures : when it was finished she 
s^ng* round and said gaily, 'll am so glad you like music. I 
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Dee^ mOflifted) sberreniaSoed mo^S^lesa for'ii> mn«ii«nt, and 
then, wnliciag rMidl|r Mrots the iroom, stdj^ oaten to tiiq teomtee, 
where. aJie remand so Jong, that OoHjr feared' she would catch 
c<dd and hastooed out herself fe iwing her in. One ssdftgtenee. 
ronnd the room diowed Rhoda thht Sir Dtdc wal^not In the 'rooftti 
and pleading a^he8d>ache she retired for the night. ^The next day 
she was very cool and Calm to Sir Dick, mid he could not mdte 
out whetoer she was annoyed or not ; and before he bad time to do 
So the two. girls were recalled home by Kirs. Merton, who- w&hed' 
to begiq the preparations for Doily’s wedding, Fre<l Chichester 
being very impatient to be married, knowing that at any time he 
might be ordered out to India. 

The next three months were spent in London, interviewing 
milliners and shopping, till even the bride’s patience gave -way ; 
and she assured her- mother that ^e would not live to wear out 
all the clothes that were being made. At last everything was 
ready, so one morning there sfas a very pretty wedding in the old 
country church, for Mr. Bferton would not allow his daughter to 
be married in London, declaring that Dolly must be married in' 
the same churct^ in which she was christMed. 

For the firm three months after Dolly’s departure, Rhoda 
was so very gentle and subdued to Sir Dick that he* began 
to feel very hopeful, and visited the Merton's house almost every 
day; Lady Dynevor wrote often and reminded Rhoda of* the 
promise she had made to spend -Christmas with her, when an inci- 
dent occurred, which completely spoilt*Uie fair dream of bappi<< 
•ness, that Sir Dick had been indulging in. One afternoon, when 
going as usual to the Merton’s to take Miss Carruthers for a long 
ride, he was stopped by a gentleman, who asked* him if a Mr. 
Merton lived in the neighbourhood ; being answered in the affirm- 
ative, and having learnt his address, thanked Sir Dick and imme- 
diately set off in the given direction. Sir Dick followed him and 
told .hiih, that he was going the^.also, so they migM just as Veil 
go toget^. On the itoy fhe stranger votunteered the informa- 
tion, that he had beeo out of England for'ten years, and added, 
with/a,lM^^, a hope, that.lm had not bemt forgotten entirely by all. 
his friends. WhenthehouM was in sight, j^ia! impatience made him 
walk so Ui^ thabiSir Dkdt was left some .^hatance behind, wonder- 
tag who oih es^ he*ooidd hn. lyithout ^riling the fdotmu his 
naa^ hw^t^lhed .past Mm, and^bbunded the .stairs three at a time; 
only pauamg to out to Sr, Di^f, whj? was i^^aliiPcloae behind-*; 
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'* You ^re quHe sure this is the right house “ Quite sure,” was 
the bhronet’s answer, "and to prove it, there is Miss Camithers 
herself ; for Rhoda had appeared at the top of the stairs looking 
charttiing in an exquisitely fitting dark green habit, and holding a 
dainty Iittle*riding whip in her hand. No sooner had the stranger 
caught sight of her, with one more bound he bad her in his 
arms and kissed* her several tfmes. This made Sir Dick feel df 
trof, so he quietly turned away and left the house, though not 
before he heard Rhoda say delightedly ‘ Jim, Jim, is it realty you/ 
For a whole week he djd not see her, and it was a most unhappy 
week to him ; but he was too hurt and too jealous to go near her, 
feeling sure that “ Jim ” must be there too. “ He must be some- 
one very dear* to her. Who can he be ? Not a brother or cousin, 
I have never heard of any. The poor fellow tormented himSelf 
with jealous thoughts like those, and finally in desperation made up 
his mind to go and ask Rhoda the question plainly ; he had hard- 
ly the right to do so, but. knowing his motive. She would surely 
forgive his presumption. 

The first day he was disappointed for the whole family was 
out, but the next day he was more successful. “ Yes, Miss Rhoda 
was at home ” — the footman said, “ You will find her in the blue 
room. Sir," for Sir Dick did not wish to be announced. That was 
most unfortunate, for. as he opened the door, then was Rhoda 
with that obnoxious “Jim" very close to her, in fact one arm 
was round her and his hand was smoothing back her hair. With a 
tremendous effort. Sir Dick pulled himself together, and .apologis- 
ed for intruding, adding that it was only a farewell visit, so he 
would not keep her long.' The word " farewell ” startled Rhoda 
so much, that she hardly seemed to hear his regrets at not having' 
time to wait and see Mrs. Merton ; she only felt the close clasp 
of his hand and then — he was gone. 

But it is now time to explain who “ Jim ” .was. Ten years ago, 
Mr. Merton had sent his only son, then a mere boy of . fourteen, 
out to Australia. Scarcely a month later came the news, that the 
vessel had foundered with all hands. Rhoda cried bitterly, when 
she hqard of her cousin’s death, as he had been more like a 
brother than a cousin ; and she felt his loss very much. Judge 
then if she gave him too warm a welcome after ten year%’ 
absence ; she might have remembered the presence of a third 
persop, but we cannot always restrain our feelings. Time pass- 
ed on very wearily foe Rhoda after that. It was quite true that 
Sir Dick had left England for his mother wrote to jsay so and 
Wn^ret, thathhe could ndt l^p Rhoda to her promise of 1(|«nd- 
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ing Christmas with hoTi^as she intended wintering in the south of 
Prance. * * 

Late in the foUowing jrear, Dolly wrote to say, that her hus‘« 
band had. sis months leave; and they ^w^re coming home to spend 
it.* When she did come, she was shocked to see the change in 
Rboda ; the misunderstanding wjhh Sir Dick, (oc whom she really 
cared in spite of her indifferent JiiMner,'Hhad weighed so much’ on 
her spirits, as to make her really ill. A severe welting one even* 
ing completed the mischief and Rhoda was very ill. Dolly nursed 
her with the tenderness of a devoted sister and made a resolution,, 
which she carried out, as soon as her patient became convalescent. 
She wrote to Lady Dynevor telling her, that she had returned 
from India and would for ‘ auld acquaintance ’ ^nd Christmas 
with .her, bringing Rhoda also. The reply was prompt. Lady 
Dynevor was delighted ; they were to come at once ; so Dolly im> 
mediately packed up and a few days later saw them once more 
settled at the Court. But Sir Dick was not there, nor did his 
mother expect him. I'hat rather disconcerted Dolly, as she had' 
hoped to put matters right for her cousin, having already guessed 
that something was the matter from Rhoda’s evident shrinking 
whenever Sir Dick’s naipe was mentioned. The fresh country 
air Was slowly bringing back the roses to Rhoda’s * checks, ' 
when Lady Dynevor received a letter from her son, announcing 
his intention of spending Christmas with her. A few days later 
he; arrived and the embarrassed way in which he and Rhoda greet- 
ed each other confirmed Dolly’s suspicions, that something was the 
matter ; so first probing Lady Dynevor to find out whether* she 
would apprave of the match, and meeting 'with Iv^r full concur- 
rence, this wily little lady then took her into her confidence and 
disclosed a plan which she had formed for bringing the two’ 
together. “ A la Beatrice and Benedict,” said Dolly. The plan 
worked well, for a few days later, while sitting in the library and 
reading, Sir Dick heard voices o<4 oa the terrace, and caught his 
own name ; human nature conquered for a moment, and he put 
down bis book just in time to bear ^e following in Dolly Chiches- 
ter’s voice, '’I .wondeV wliat it is, Rhoda loves - Sir Dick, as 
much as be loves her, but she is so insolent- and indifferent 
to hiifi, that I cannot make out what die means.” He was 
too honorable to listen any longer, but left the library With his 
head all, in a whhrl and his heart beating wildly. Then the 
window was opened and Lady Dynevor and Dolly ^le |h, feeling 
a litUe gtrihy, but g^ad on the whde, that they had taken the first 
step. SKr Dick had gone out into the ihruUneiy aid was pacing 
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up and down trying to collect fails thoughts ; he had h^rd some 
time before from bis mo\her who Jim ” was, and that helped to 
bring him home ; he was aware that he had been to Uame to 
rushing to conclusions so ^uiekly and was very penitent, but Miss 
Carruthers would have none of ^him. After an hour’s pacing up 
and down, he wenk inside to look for Rhoda, but bis mother met 
him in the hall, and said that*she was keeping her room, as she 
was not very well. But the next day happening to stroll into the 
drawing-room, he found Rhoda .curled up on a sofa before the 
fire.' “ Is that you. Miss Rhoda? I have been looUng everywhere 
for you, come and help me to gather some flowers ; ” and before 
the girl could stop him, he had her off the sofa with her hand 
on his arp, heading for the conservatory, which led off from ‘the 
drawing-room. She resisted feebly, but he took no notice, sO she 
had to submit, finding in the submission a strange sweet pleasure, 
which she had never felt before. " Pluck that Camellia, Miss 
Rhoda.” She put out her hand to do so, when the sound of voices 
struck her ear and Lady Oynevor’s voice was plainly heard, say- 
ing, I do not know what'to make of it, my dear Dolly ; as you 
say Dick is passionately fond of Rhoda, and yet, he is so courteous 
and distant, that any girl would be justified in behaving as cpldly, 
as she ^oes : it is the great wish of my heart to see them married.” 
Both listeners turned red as fire, and Rhoda turned hastily towards 
the door; but Sir Dick, who partly understood his ‘mother’s ruse, 
was too quick for her, and seizing her hands, told her in a fbw 
hurried words, that his mother had spoken the truth, arid that surely 
she’ would not send him away now. .“You do not know how I ' 
have suffered' from giving way to jealousy, as I. did last year, 
Rhoda,” he pleaded ; and that his pleading was not in vain may be 
inferred from the fact, that three months later the village was en 
ftte, and the wedding bells were ringing for the marriage of the 
master of Dynevor Court with Miss Rhpda Carruthers. 


E. T. HENSON. 
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TffS MUBTAL ANTIQUITIES OF BBHAR. 

w Come uid aee 

Tim oyprew, beer the owl, end plod jam way 
O'er etepe of broken thronee end templea." 

. OkUde HixnlUFt Pitgrimagt 
" In Indien mttcbt ioh eelber leben, 

Hdtt ee nor keiae Steinmeteen gegeben.* 

Towards the b^inning»f last year, the Trustees of the Indian 
Museum were in corresffondence with the GovenAnent of Bengal, 
touching Ae Buddhist archaeological remains at Behar in the Patna 
district. They desired that these valuad>le relics should be deposit* 
ed in the Indiw Museum, and applied to His Honor, the Lieuten- 
ant-Gdvemor ol Bengad, for permission to remove whatever was 
worth pre^prving, amd for a grant of money towaurds the cObt of 
the tramsport. Their project was given every encouragement, and 
in the month of September the quadrangle and corridors of the 
Museum were strewn with countless fragments of carved stone. 
The assemblage of antiquities now on view is known as Broadley's 
Collection. Mr. Broadley was some twenty years ago the sub* 
divisional officer of Behar, ^d in his sebl'to preserve the amcient 
sculptures that abounded in his Jurisdiction, he gathered together 
a selection of the specimens he found. But unfortunately his 
good intentions yielded merely a miscellany of unarranged and 
unclassified curiosities. Separated from their surroundings, with 
nothing to indicate the plaices from which they were removed, 
they have been shom'of much of their vadue. A few have been 
with considerable difficuUy traced to their originad position, but 
the bulk of the colle^on must leave pnsadd the tale they would 
have told had they been found in situ. Mr. Broadley, however, 
seems to have r^;arded his repertory in the light of private pro* 
perty, for he bequeathed* the collection to his official successor 
Babu Bifflla Cham Bhattarcharjea, the 8ub*divisional officer of 
Bihar and of Newadefa, and an ardent antiquariam. Bimla Babu 
deposited Broadl^’s Museum in the Baily Serai, and did much 
towards its extensioD. But he was 1lutsferred,&’om the district 
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toy^ards the close of' 1879, and on his departure he made, the coK 
lection over to the local municipality. That august body, however, 
counted among its members no antiquarian enthusiast, and the ill* 
fated Broadley Collection ' was left to care for itself! But in the 
Bailey Serai was to be found only a small fraction of the ancient 
sculptures aiid inscriptions with which the locality abounds. Behar 
is the birth'place of Buddhism. Its villages' known as Rajgir,. Bara* 
gaon, Ginek, Titrawan, Ghosrain and Pawaopuri-are the sites of 
the capital of king Bimbissara, of the ancient Nalanda, and of other 
cities in Magadha. In truth it marks the region whose capi* 
tal was the time-renowned Pataliputra. The student of history 
will, therefore, attach special importance to the Buddhistic relics 
to be found in . the district. The 'commingled Brahmin ical and 
Buddhistic styles and Sculptures reveal a story of eld in which the ’ 
rivalry and struggle of the two religious systems may be detected: 
The mural remains are therefore unique in their intrinsic and 
extrinsic worth: -Dr. Burgess, the archaeological expert regarded 
them the largest and most valuable of any in India, but his 
slight knowledge of North India renders his opinion of little 
value. General Cunningham, with his life-long experience of 
Hindustan, has expatiated on their merits in no illiberal language. 
Time and clime have joined with more ruthless man to disfigure 
many a carved image, and to dismantle many a slirine. The 
delicate work of thd chisel has occasionally been all buj; obliterated 
by exposure to the elements. Domesticated animals and poultry 
roam over the historic piles. Idle and ignorant shepherd-boys 
sharpen their bill hooks on the sculptured surfaces and thrust 
their crooks ipto crevices and cracks, and mischeviously chip 
off portions of cornices, ears and fingers. . The hideous-howling 
jackal skulks amid’the crumbling monuments of ancient Time, and 
the venomous viper entwines its lithe coil about crumbling base- 
ments and tottering columns. But more destructive than t^ese 
is the Muhammedan. An iconoclast by religion, he has not 
failed on the emblems of Physiolatry to leave stern evidence of 
his disapprobation. There are^ scars upon *tbe bodies and limbs 
of the stone deities that tell of insult iifhpired by fanaticism. 
And yet the spirit of profanation is withal strangely combined 
with an instinctive utilitarianism. Several tumuli have been 
employed as tombs, while the brides .qf more have been used for 
' the construction of tenentents for the followers .of the Prophet. A 
few miles from Burragaon, is the village of Islampore. It has been 
' built entiKly of. pilfered materials. Nor is this the entire tale of . 
barbarism. Avaricious. Zemmdars ia their' greed for mammont^ 
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recklessly open stttpas and dig deep for secreted wealth. jTheir 
operations are not conducted so as to spare what mig^t conveni* 
ently be* let aloaei but rather to demolish whatever they can lay 
hands upon. Stone door*ways are deported bodily to serve the 
end^for which they were created— -not in a fane or a mausoleum, 
but in somd miserable cattle>pen. The effigies of Buddha are 
removed to Sacella, and there worshipped as one or another* of 
the deities in the Hindu Pantheon. On every side Vandalism runs 
riot, and if the destructive proclivities of the inhabitants -are not 
checked, we may soon expect ** chaos and dark night ” so far the 
intelligent reading of surviving monuments is concerned. 

A s/u/a at Baibhar may be taken to illustrate what may be 
reasonably expected if arrestive measures are not put into force. 
But before narrating the chapter of calamities that have fallen to 
its lot, a few words are necessary by way of introducing the locality. 
Baibhar is one of the hills that enclose Old Rajgriha (Radsagio), 
once the capital of the Asura King Jarasandha. Rajgriha and'the 
Baibhar Hills are intimately associated with the life and doctrines 
of Buddha. The Siamese biography of this great teacher says,* 
He entered the city, ..nd visited each house he came to, that 
he might receive aims. Astounded at his bhauty, the people 
ciowded round him, .wondfering who it might be. Some ^said 
* Surely it is the moon flowing from the Ravanaso Asura Rahu, 
how else can we account for his radiant glory ? ' Others^ madw 
various guesses, but they could come to no conclusion. So they 
W'ent and told Bimbisara, King of Rajgriha, that there was a being in 
the city, whose beauty made them doubt whether he^were not an 
angel. Then the King, looking from a window of Jiis palace, saw 
him, and, filled, with astonishment gaVe orders to ascertain who he 
might l>e, saying, ' Follow him ! If he is not a human being, he will 
disappear, when he leaves the city ; if he is an angel, he will fly 
through the air ; if he is a simke>king, he will sink into the earth ; 
but if a man, he wilf remain ^d eat his food.” 

“ The Grand Being who was approaching Buddhaship, calmly 
continued his work, regarding but.thc small space of earth around 
him, and ^ving collected sufficient food, he left . the city by ‘the 
same gate he bad entered it. 

“He passed on to the Bantbawa Hills, and sitting down on the 
summit of a lofty rock, he looked at the food collected in his pan. 

“ He— had ever been accustomed to the most dainty 
meats, the most refined delicacies — looked at the mixed mess in 


* “lafo of Buddha" tnmshtsd from S hd ae s s by Alahditav. p. 196. 
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the pot, and loathed it ; he could, scarcely swallow it Yet' even 
this caused no wi^ to retuni to his city and his palace. 

He reflected on the foulness oi kb own body, and ate with- 
out further ’aversion. He finished his meal; rinsed bis mouth,; 
washed bis pan ; replaced it in his wallet, and seated himself on 
the rocky clift, in a position of coiftemplaiion. * * 

. " Then the officers who had’bcen set to watch him, returned 
and told 'king Bimbisasa, that he was certainly a man. The king . 
desired to converse with him ; called for his royal palankeen, and, 
attended by a great train of noblemen and soldiers, went forth to 
seek him in the Banthawa Hills. 

" Sitting on a rocky jlab, the king gazed with delight at the 
. Grand Being, and observed the grace of his manners, and thus 
addressed him ^ 

* Man of beauty, whence comest thou ?' 

' Most excellent lord, I am come from the country of Sakya.' 

' From what Sakya country ?’ 

' From the royal city, Kapila.' 

'* The Jiing continued to question him as to his caste, family' 
and name, and w'as informed in answer, that he was of the royal 
race of the Sakyas*, the son of Suddho-dana, and named Siddhartha. 

Now, king Bimbisara and prince- Siddhartha were on most 
friendly terms. Though they had never met, and did not know each 
other by sight, they were in the constant habit of exchanging pre- 
sents as tokens of good-will, and when the Graiid Being announced 
his name, the king was assured, beyond all doubt, 1^ his admirable 
manners and language, that it was none other than his friend. 

“ He reflected that,- perhaps, the prince had fled from his 
country on account of some family quarrel, and, under that im- 
pression, invited him to share his power— to rule half the great • 
country of Magadha. Then the Grand Being told him the reason; 
the object, for which he had fesigned the empire of the world. 
He told him of the four sights that had influenced his thoughts, 
and of his determination to achieve ^e onmiscient Buddhahood. 
And the king having obtained ^from him a promise, that after the 
attainment of omniscience, he would first teich in Rajagriha, did 
homage, and returned to his city.” . 

It is quite aertain that Buddha did not teach first at Raja- 
gnha, bdt it was to New Rajagi^ that his remains were brought, 
and buried by king Adsatathat llie following account of the post- 
okieqpies— tocall them such ia the absence of betthr terminology 
'—is Iroto iKk translation of tho Burmese life of Buddha by Bishop 
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King Adzatathat ordered a beautiftil and well levelled roa'd, 
eight oothaBas broad, to be niade from the city of Kuthinaram' 
to that of 'Radzai^. The distance is- twenty-live youdsasias. He 
wished to adorn it in /ill its length, in the same manner as the 
Malta princes had done for the ro^ leading frop the place that 
had been decorated with all sorts of ornaments, .td that where 
the relics had been deposited. **Xt fixed and proper distances, 
houses were built for rest and spending the night. The king 
attended by a. countless crowd of people, went to take the relics 
and carry them into his country. During the journey, singing, 
da9cing, and playing of musical instruments went on without 
cessation. Offerings of perfumes and flowers were incessantly 
made by the people. certain intervals they stopped for seven 
days, when fresh honors were paid to the relics, in the midst of the 
greatest rejoicings. In this manner seven months and seven 
days were employed in going over the distance between the two 
countries. At Radzagio, the relics were deposited in i place 
prepared for that purpose, and a dzcdl^was erected on them. The 
seven other kings built also dzedis over the relies they had obtain- 
ed. Dauna built one also over the golden vessel, and the Mauria 
kings erected likewise a religious monument over the coals. Thus' 
there were at that time ten azedis. 

" When this was all over, the great Kathaba, fearing yet for 
the safety of the precious relics, went to King Adzatathat and 
said to him that precautions were to be taken for securing the 
preservation of the relics. The king asked him by what means 
all the relics could be had from those that had obtained them. 
Kathaba replied that he would know how to maiAge such a deli- 
cate affair. He went to the seven kings who gave him all the 
principal relics, keeping by themselves only what was strictly 
necessary to be deemed an object of worship and good-will to- 
wards Buddha’s person. One exception was made in favour of the 
relics deposited in thp village of Rama, because they were, in 
future times^ to be parried to Ceylon and placed in the great wira 
or Pagoda. All the refjes having been brought to Radzagio, Kathaba 
took with him the relics and went out of the city. He directed 
his steps in a south-east direction, loaded with*this precious bur- 
den, which he carried all the way. Having reached a certian spdl, 
he made this prayer : ' May all the rocks ^nd stones of this place 
disappear, and there be in place thereof a fin; sandy desert or 
soil ;...may water never issbe from this spot.’ AdzatM^l: ordered 
the soil (o be dug very de<^. With thp earth bric^’.wereptade and 
eight dzedis were built l^ di^th of the hole wiff eigmy' cu%its. 
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Its bottom was Fined with iron bars. To that bottom jn'^s lowered 
a monastery made o( bars, similar in shape and propor^tion to the 
'great wTra of Ceylon. Six gold boxes contaiaing the precious 
relics were placed in this monastery. ’Each box was enclosed in 
one of sitvej:, the latter in one adorned With precious stones, and 
so on, until eight boxes were plasyrd in the other. There also were 
arranged 550 statues, representing Buddha in 550 preceding 
existences, described in the sacred writings ; the statues ol 80 
great disciples, with those of Thudandana and Maia. * There also 
were arrainged 500 lamps of gold and 500 lamps of sitver, filled 
with the most fragrant oil, with wicks made of the richest cloth. 
The great Katbaba talcing a leaf of . gold, wrote the following 
words upon it : — ' In after times, a ydung man named Piadatha 
shall ascend the throne, and become a great and renowned monarch 
under the name of Athoka. Through him, the relics shall be 
spread uil over the island of Ozapondeba.' King Adzatathat made 
new offerings of flowers |ind perfumes. All the doors of the 
monastery were shut and fastened with an iron bolt. Near the last 
door, he placed a large ruby, upon which the following words were 
written : — ' Let the poor king who shall find this ruby present it 
to the relics.' A Thagia ordered a Nat to watch over the precious 
deposit. The Nat disposed around it •figures, the most hideous 
and terrifying, armed with swords. The whole was encompassed 
by six walls made of stone and bricks ; a large slab* of stone 
covered the upper part, and upon it be built a small dzedi." 

But more than being associated merely with the story of 
Buddha’s renuyciation, Rajagriha is the spot at wjrich the Doc- 
trines of the Enlightened One were formulated, before his new 
religion was carried by missionaries to remote lands. 

In the slopes of Mount Baibhar are numerous grottos and 
caves. ' The largesf of them was called Sattapanni. -Beside this 
chamber, designed and completed by the unseen hand of Nature, 
was held Pitzasatika Sangarana, the first vonvocation, at which 
the Canon of Buddhism was ^authoritativdy' enacted. It was 
summoned by Maha Kasyapa under the'auspices of King Adzata- 
that, sovereign of Rajagriha. Tt assembled in the 148 year of the 
Eetzana* era, the year of Gautama’s death, on a Monday, the first 
cff the waxing moon of Tabaongi From it dates the Buddhistic 
epoch, beginning from the full moon, of Wakhaong (August). 

,From the above facts it will be readily seen that Baibar is in- 
timately connected with Buddha. The stupa whose calamities I hay^ 
now to recount,*may, for aught ^ know, be one of the ten thiit 
Aj^tatsatru plhccd over the remains of the Grand Being. In dny 
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case it certainly marks the site of some important event in the life 
of Gautama, or in* the progress* of his religion. A road«contractor 
was the first that assailed it. He was informed that beaeath was 
a well stored with treasure. His cupidity was’awakciffi, and he 
satik a shaft to a depth of 17 feet, but, to his great disappoint* 
ment, he found nothing. The next to tamper uith its integrity 
was General Cunningham; buV,his were excavations conducted 
professionally,' and in a spirit of research, and not of wanton 
curiosity. He relates that h'e sank a shaft outside the Maniar 
Moth with the intention of gradually inclining towards the centre, 
but, he continues, “ I soon found that the cure of the mound was 
a mere mass of rubbish, filling a well 10 feet in diameter. This 
rubbish was so loose, that its removal was dangerous ; but by 
propping up the portion immediately below the temple, and 
cautiously removing the bricks, I was enabled to get down to a 
depth of 2 1 i feet.” This ill-fated tope did not escape the notice 
of Mr. Broadley. He made an excavation on the north side of the 
tumulns and uncovered a considerable portion of that side. The 
door*way appeared to him to have been surmounted by a long 
basalt slab, containing figures twelve inches in height. The la.st 
and most destructive raia made upon it brings us t(^ within a few 
months. 1 he perpetrator is a Jain. His religious ardour recently 
found an escape for itself in the erection of Dharamsala for his 
co-religionists. But he would be spared all unnecessary outlay, 
and acquire a coveted reputation fur pjety, without paying too 
much for thp luxury. He accordingly set about extracting from 
the walls of the stupa all the bricks avaihible, and suuglit them 
ev«n in the very foundations of the strucUire ! . 

It is to preserve the typical mural antiquities of Behar from 
such scandalous treatment that the Bailey Serai collection has 
been Brought to the Indian Museum. 

It will not, perhaps, be uninteresting in conclusion to mention 
a few of the sculptures wliich are mow on view. 

* ’ Bkahminical. 

Durga with heV four arms, qttended by two gandharvas and 
other figures. * 

Four-armed Vishnu, with two gandharvas above, and a mate 
and a female attendant below. 

• Ganesua being trampled upon by a goddess. On her right 
stands a page holding an umbrella 

Vishnu in his ten incarnations. 

Ganesha with his six aVrosAepresented as dancing. 

Kali seated, with Mahadeva bdbli’. * 
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Brahma, with his three faces, standing. 

iNDRANi seated with vajra in her right hand" and an elephant 
on eithern^de. 

Four-armed Durga, with Ganesha and SlNGA above, and tiger, 
dog and trees below. On the pedestal is a crocodile (?) 

Pyramidal sahasra lingam enshrined in a niche. 

Chapiter with GaneSHA, SuftVA, ViSHNU and MahaDEVA on 
the four faces. 

Vishnu with his inner hands resting on the heads of votaries. 
Buddhistic. 

‘Seated figure with conical cap, right hand holding manu- 
scripts. 

Buddha standing. 

Buddha in Nirvana. On the pedestal there are three figures. 
In the back ground*there is a stupa and two trees. 

Prince Siddhartha on horse-back and holding an umbrella. 
Above are nine figures and below ^wo. On the pedestal are five 
soldiers. 

Buddha under Bodhi tree (ficus religiosa). 

Buddha as an ascetic. 

Buddha in his attitude of meditation. About him are ascetics. 
Above is the Bodhi tree, and four figures at the side. The upper 
face bears an inscription, and below is a fow of «eated Buddhas. 

Buddha sc.^ted on a stool and preaching. 

Six vodve stupas. 

Tauntric-Buddhistic. 

■s 

Boddhiswatta with six arms and an inscribed pedestaf. 

The godde.ss, Padmapani, seated. On her left is a lotus, and 
on her right a stupa. 

Buddhisvvata, with eight arms, preaching. ' . 

Bust of four-armed Boddhiswatta. 

Niche with four- armed femile, holding an umbrella. 

Two-armed Dlivi — P admapani staridin*]^, with five Buddhas 
above and tw'o female attendants.below'. . The pedestal is inscribed 
and is highly ornamented. 

Buddha standing. Inscription above, also umbrella and two 
seated Buddhas. ’At his side are Brahma w'ith his three heads, 
and another figure holding dn utnbrella. 


HERBERT A. STARK, B.A. 
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TUB PAST AND FVTtfRE OF OVR PLANET 

Yes, Nature’s road must ever be preferred; 

Reason is here no guide, but still a guard. 

A mightier power the strong direction sends, 

And several men impels to several ends. 

He, who through vast immensity can pierce, 

• Sees worlds on worlds compose one universe, 

Observe' how system into system runs, 

What other planets circle othen suns. 

God in the nature of each being fqunds, 

Its proper bliss, and sets its proper bounds.— POPE. 

In dealing with a subject so vast and comprehensive one 
naturally feels dismayed considering the eons of time past and 
as yet to come, which it embraces, the cycles of changes — I had 
almost said infinite — which it has undergone and will undergo, 
the want of data to reason with and thc.depth of obscurity in 
which those periods lie— immeasurable and incomprehensible. 
But w'C take courage from our predecessors, many of wliom have 
left us volumes devoted to their respective • theories. Much, 
however, as their labours encourage us in our work, do they ilP 
like proportion discourge and startle us' dh accouift of the di\'er- 
sity of their views and inferences, gre»t as were those authors in 
this particular branch of knowledge. Laplace believed and taught 
that by the contraction of a great rotating nebulous mass, our 
Earth gradually assumed its present sise and form. According to 
other authorities it was foftned by a process of accretion due to 
the indrawing of great flights of meteoric and comqtic matter ; my 
own theory embraces both (lie foregoing, showing the epochs when 
the two obtained. 

Students of Astronomy have read of Itbe sword of Orion and 
other irregular n^bulm, of the enormous quantities of gaseous 
matter composing each, extending over millions of miles and sufli* 
cient to form many such 'systems as our own with their suns and 
planets. The beautiful defining powers of our new telescopes, 
along with the wonderful spectroscope^ have plaq^d these facts 
be^’ond the pale of doubt. Again we are 'taught U>at all bodies 
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have either an energy of position or of motion^ and that no form 
of matter, whether gaseous' or earthy, is inert, all or generally all 
having a rotatory motion. In the case of flat surfaces as of nebul- 
ous masses, such a motion is inconceivable ; there seems to be, 
however, one of lapping and inhering or like the rolling of a sheet 
or canvas, which in process of time assumes a globular form, but 
this is after ages of rotation, its* primary form being somewhat 
similar to a bale of cloth though quite round with flattened sides. 

Masses so formed of radiant energy are some large and some 
small according to the length and breadth and depth of the gases 
from and by which each is formed ; their size being also dependent 
on accidental causes, no less too on the attraction of other rotating 
globes which cause some of them to be ^torn asunder from the 
nebula at a certain stage of their growth or formation. These rt)Il 
a>vay into space and ultimately by the force of gravitIHion and 
counter attraction of one and another system, get located, so to 
speak, withfh definite areas and there they remain ever after rota- 
ting and revolving round the largest body within a certain distance, 
such for instance as the planets round our sun, the moons around 
Saturn and Jupiter, and our moon around the Earth. Then begins 
a gradual cooling of the radiant spheres, .first one, then another, 
according to the relative size of and period in w'hich each w'as 
formed. Thus milltons of years must have glided by Nvhen finally 
the surface of the Moon grew cold and hard and perhaps habita- 
ble ; then* as her life slowly ebbed, the Earth from a molten mass 
cooled and hardened and became fit, first for vegetable, and then 
fpr animal life, and lastly for man. In those ages distant and, I mciy 
well say, incaUrulabIc, mighty forests flourished, died, and were* 
burried at great depths beneath the ever-increasing crust of the 
Earth’s surface ever increasing by meteoric and cometic matter 
settling on the outside, and by a process of coolipg and hardening 
on the inside of our p\anct. In varying depths and in different 
parts of the earth \vc have the remains of enormous tracts of the 
densest vegetation that the surface of our §lobe has ever had, in 
the form of coal which w^e ^re lavishly using, which took thou- 
sands of years to form, and which will, at the present rate of con- 
sumption, be exhausted in twelve or fifteen hundred years. '' That 
period may seem long,” says Proctor, compared with the life of 
individual men, long even compared with th"e duration of any 
nation in the height of power ; but though men and nations pass 
away, the human race continues, and a thousand years are as , 
less tbaa a day in the history of that race. Looking forw'ard to 
that day seemfbgly so rembte, but (on the side upon which we ait« 
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at present tracing oar earth’s history) in reality the to.-morrow of 
our earth, we see that either a change in their mode of living will 
be forced on the human race, or else jt will then have become 
possible, as your (addressing the Amerfeans) Ericsson has already 
suggested, to make the Sun’s hea^ the mainspring of the machinery 
of civilization.”^ Before then, H vi^caarSely to be doubted, we s]^i 
have, indeed, we have it now in a crude form, electricity to sitpple* 
ment, if not to supplant foal as a heat and light-giving energy ; 
and it* may so be with all our \vants, one thing may give place to 
another as yet unknown, lliese new conditions might obtain in 
every place and cbndition of our existence, through countless nut- 
lions of years, through changes*as, if not more, various and diver- 
sifled than our planet has ever undergone. Though eternal, it 
follows not, however, that the Earth shall continue a fit abode for 
beings such as we' are, such as are the brutes and the various 
kinds of plants. For the sterile nature of the Moon is evidence 
enough to show, that the Earth too, like lier, will one day, or must 
sooner or later, become as barren and as unfit to maintain a blade 
of grass, being as she is now without a drop of moisture and with 
absolutely nothing wherewith to maintain the simplest, the lowest 
form of organism. That such a fate shall overtake this planet is 
certain, the following facts will abundantly establish. 

The Sun, like the Moon and the Earth, is slowly but too surely 
losing his heat* ; .it may take him a 'considerable time to cool 
but that day, whenever it comes, must be for our planet a time- 
present aii awful epoch, mighty and dire, bringing in its train deatli, 
and destruction to all creatures and to every type 'qf life, simple 
or complex, reasoning, instinctive -or merely sentient, ncrostacea 
dr vegetable, man or monad — 

All, all to one common end consigned 
Whose parallel there is none to find. 

But leaving this certaiqty aside, which is, indeed, very far 
distant, perhaps thousands of millions of years, is there not another 

* Doubtless a small arwy of meteors* muy be fiiUiug iuto our luminary, 
which would by this fall tend to augment his beet ; yet the 8U|>{dy from this 
source must surely be insiguifiesut. But if the sun be not at present coudens- 
iog so to derive any suffident heat from this inoQiMs, and if tins energy bo ve^ 
spariogly reoroited front without, it ueoessarily fdlows tlwt he is iu the position 
of s man whose espeuditore exceeds bis income. He is living upon his capital, 
and ia destined to share the fhte of all who act in a similar ruauner. We must, 
therefore, oontmoaplste a fnture period when he will be poorer io energy than he 
is at present sad a period still furriisr in the futute wheo will altogether 
cease -to shina. 7%« CwMnatim anti DnSip<itim of Jmem by Bullbuc 
Stcuait, L. L. #. 
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which, when compared with it, is within a measurable dis* 
tance of time ? The death which has overtaken the Moon, 
thdt death which she has died while the sun of her system still 
lives ! 

Before we proceed further, let us pause awhile to consider 
in what consists a planet’s life (apart from the nourishment It 
receives from the Sun, and d^her sources external to itself) — in 
othef w'ords, the Earth’s inherent vitality. I have said that the 
Earth was once instinct with heat, w'aS, In fact, a glowing mass 
even as the Sun is, that it gradually cooled, and after indefinite 
cycles of change, began to be the abode of organic being. J must 
now draw attention to volcanic energies that have so often from 
the dawn of history, down to our own times, filled us with alarms, 
nay destroyed an'd swallowed entire cities, too numerous, and too 
well known to need mention here.* Beneath.the thick and hard- 
ened crust on which we live, is species of molten matter, aglow 
with heat, which now here, now there, at intervals, manifests itself 
in fierce explosions or irruptions, emanating as it were from the 
very bowels of the Earth. The Earth’s crust too has a certain 
amount of ihherent heat, besides what it receives from the Sun ; 
the distribution of which the surface obtains by the rotation of the 
planet on its own axis causing the internal molten matter to 
agitate and flow more rapidly thus acquiring more heat and burst- 
ing forth through one et another of the Earth’s weak points or 
natural ducts or valves. 

Now each and every such discharge, whatever local good or 
evil it may cause, is assuredly an irreparable loss to the vitality of 
the Earth by the enormous quantities of both original and acquired 
heat that is lost ; for what otice escapes from the planet never 
returns and never can return to it. This internal heat, be it 
observed, gives to the crust a portion of its warmth, the Sun another 
portion, but these two sources are capricious and will cease one 
day ; whereas the heat that it gets by rotation and revolution is 
constant and what I shall call heat in equilijirium. But then like 
the heat of the Sun, it is not^ufficient to .maintain the life of our 
planet. There must be internal heat to preserve its life, just as, 
when fire and water are in an engine there is a certain life-like 
motion and it has a kind of vitality, but which, when drawn out, 
leave the engine an inert motionless substance that may be 
moved but cannot move of itself. The moon is void of such life, 


*-Krakatow^in Java is an instance within living memory, when a];;g||^ 
S9,Q00 persons^tished in thrM days. 
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although dte receives the Sim’s heat as jilscrthat by friction with 
the atmosphere in her rotation and- revolution. 

We h^e seen three sources of heat ailfecting our planet and 
instead of consoming it they are its life and ' soul. Any one of 
these, when withdraum, must result in the destruction of the human 
race, if not of every living thi|^ The question hence is, why or 
how is it that these fierce potentialities do not destroy the !^rth 
and all that is in it ? The question at first sight seems upanswer* 
able, but a little thought will suffice to show the wonder-stricken 
wherein lies our preservation. All of us have read of the 
division of land and water. To one-third' of the former, wje 
have two-thirds of the latter. It is this element, water, which 
by its peculiar properties and incessant changes from one condi- 
tion to another, counteracts the three species* of heat and" is * itself 
converted now into ice, now into steam, now into gases, again into 
clouds and rain so useful and indispensable to man and beast alike. 
As it tends to preserve our lives, so docs it contribute to and 
materially sustain the life of our planet. But for it, the Earth must 
have resembled " the arid wastes which the astronomer recognizes 
in the lunar surface.” . * ' 

Let the reader look at a map, say, of Asia or any continent he 
likes.’ He mil notice hundreds of streams Intersecting the Earth’s 
crust, some narrow, some broad with beautiful minor ramifications. 
Then let him open any illustrated work on Physiology and he will 
be struck by the disposition of the blood-vessels in their rcsem<. 
blance to these streams.* Still further will the comparison hold 
good^ The exterior surface of our planet'^ crust will appear to 
him as the skin, the various layers of earth as the flbsh, the hills 
and mountains as the' bones (rising out as they do from the interior 
of the earth), the lakes, rivers and seas, the cutaneous l%od- 
vessels, and the molten qceans beneath the crust, the aorta and 
its many branobes. When then any of these . arteries' burst and 
large quantities of life-matter flow out through the crust in the 
shape.of volcanic disoharges, it follows that what has so escaped 
is lust to the Earth for even*; since,* unlike organism, it neither eats 
nor drinks, although it may and does absorb heat and. moisture. 
Butyls absorption is confined fo the surface and never extends to 
any great depth. The Earth is lik# a vesseh on a voyage with. 
provisions to last her for an unlimited number of years, (at least, 
the time appemrs so to our finite conceptions), besides which, from ^ 
two porto (tile only two she touches bn her long voyage) she re- 
ceives material and additional provisian84or her passengers and* 
crew ; but fof herself^ she can get no coaLl beyond what she has. 
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and is perpetually usinp;. What follows ? after travelling for 
countless ages her coal runs out, she has no sails, and she is 
suddenly becalmed and perhaps ice-*bound. Slowly the provisions 
begin to fail on board and now one, then another of the many 
passengers fall victims to starvation and exposure, till all perish 
from off that vessel, till the ^essel hersdf crumbles away. , But 
^Mong after the earth shall have ceased to be the abode of life, 
other and nobler orbs wilt become in their turn fit to support 
millions of forms, as well of animal as of vegetable existence. 
Even these shall pass away each after its due season of life. One 
orb alone will then remain on which life will be possible. The 
Sun, the source whence life had been sustained in all those other 
worlds.'* Then, perhaps, after a lifeless interval," the time will 
come when the Sun himself will be the abode of organic life and 
activity. " We may even look onwards to still more distant 
changes seeing the solar 'system is itself moving on an orbit, 
though the centre round which it travels is so distant that as yet it 
remains unknown." It is notwithstanding the scientific belief that 
there are series on scries of combinations, passing upwards to ever 
higher orders from planets to suns, from suns to sun-systems, 
from sun-systems to galaxies, from galaxies to systems of galaxies, 
and from these to higher and higher orders absolutely w^ithoiit end. 
The wave of life which is now passing over our Earth is but a ripple 
in the sea of life within the solar system ; this sea of -life is itself 
but as a wavelet on the ocean of eternal life throughout the 
universe." Ah / how inconceivable^ yet how true / •Seemingly the 
time, space matter, and motion life embraced are Infinite, — how' 
wise and oh ! 'how mighty must He be who formed all these from 
nothing ! !* 

^ C. J. WHINCOP SMITH. * 

♦ Our Place Among InJiniUes, by R. A. Proctor, page 32. 

Notb. —G ravitation is said to be tljo attraction of ope particle for another, each 
for each, according to the mass of the attracting and of the attracted particle, and 
varying inversely as stpiare of the distance between the two. But this, while 
it i xplaiua the action of gravitation, does not explain what it in itself is,, 
or whence it derives its force. The Why of the question is setf-evidont but the 
How I'eniains unaccounted foiV The manner in which Gravitation acts is ex * 
plained, but the cause of the attraction is not explained. As for instance to 
ttie question,— How is the locomotive^put in motion ?— the answer would b^,^By 
^ the m^binery turning in a certain way swift or slow. But this, surely, does 
net give us an idea of the power that puts the^ machinery and the wheels in 
motloi^ or of tho^set that ikeani is the motive power by and with ^hich^MIfio 
loocunotive is (se to speak) made to move at the will of^he drivfr. 
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It may then well bo asked»-^What causes evitry partiole to attract every 
other particle 1 Now, if we reason from analogy we shall be^as far IVoifi the troth as 
blaok is from white or white from black ; for, although a magnot has an inherent 
power of ^'attraction for steel, a briok or a mound of earth has not any such 
attraction for another such brick or mound. It takes the mass of the whote 
earth to produce the force with which we are so familiar at its surface, and 
the presence of a large mass of rock or mountain does not produce any appre- 
ciable difiarence in tho weight of any ^fistance. Gravitation, therefore, is a very 
weak force capable of acting at a distance, or at least of appearing to do so.” 
From this it seems obvious and reasonable to infer 4hat the attraction, mw 
for mass, is due not to any inherent cause or power in the masses, but lies out- 
side, above and around the rotating masses called planots. What then is that 
force which causes the seeming attrac^n of moss for moss ? It is due, first, io the 
rotation of the earth-on its own axis, and, secondly, to its annual motion round 
the sun. It is nothing more than the pressure on every inch, nay'every i>arti- 
cle, of the earth’s mass caused by its rotation and revolution through other and 
unknown gases which fill space, and through which all bodies are ever travel- 
ling. In other words, it is the constant or perpetual resistance that bodies meet 
with in their rotation and in journey through space. 

But it may be said that if such were the case nothing could exist on the 
earth's surface. This, however, is explained by the fact of our having an en- 
velope of the depth of 50 miles around our planets' surface. Our earth, in 
turning on Its axis, os well as in travelling round tho sun, causes tho elements 
through which it is passing to V repelled, and a vacuum is thus formed which 
is as quickly filled with oxygen and nitrogen in tho proportion of 20*9 parts of 
the former to 79*1 of the latter. It has also a little carbonic acid^ and a variable 
quantity of watery vapour all which, foren^the atmosphero of the earth. 

Owing to the earth's diurnal motion being from west to east, tho pressure 
between the tr^ics of Cauccr and Capricorn is greatest, and tSat nt the poles 
least. 

The atmosphere on each side of the (^jiiator is an immense wheel, which, 
is ever expanding and getting lighter by tho heat of tho sun radiating from the 
earth ; hence siderial pressure (cast and west) presses tho colder and heavier side 
in the polar regions (north and snutli) when they are condensed. 

But it will be objected that if my explanation were true tho and 

south poles would have very little of attraction, particlo for partffll. My 
answer is that this is actually so, and tho crumbliog away of planets is thus to 
bo accoanted for. Why then is the earth not crumbling nt those points ? Be- 
cause it bos moisture and more 9ater than land ; and so long as things oontinuo 
thus, the rushing incoopng other at th<^ poles, through the centre or axes of the 
wheels, will always coiujense jbhe atmosphero, and the waters of the Arctic and 
Antarctic seas, thus binding and holding the earth together, and keeping it 
from passing into meteoric streams gushing out of the poles. 


C. w. a 
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THE LArOF ROLAND. 

\Erotn the French of DuvalJ] 

Where speed those gallanf knights, — ^Ihc pride, 
The hope, the stay of France ? 

—-To meet their foes they hotly ride, 

With gleaming sword and lance. 

Roland, — the bravest of the brave, 

. Leads them to battle, where 
Death ever waits upon his glaive. 

And reaps a harvest rare. 

Soldiers ! to Roland raise the song 
Fling to the foe tliat name, 

And let the liills your shout prolong, 

** For Country and for Fame ! " 

Already countless squadtpns dress 
Their ranks the hills below’, 

I see around their standards press . 

The leaders oi the foe. 

Frenchmen ! It is for them to quake, 

For you the triumph high ; 

' Lo ! Roland arms himself, he’ll make 
The cravens turn .and fly. 

Soldiers ! to Roland, 8ic. 

« 

« • 

Mark his white plumes 1 •Where<e’er Jie’ll lead, 
Follow his path of flame. 

And honor's crown .will be your meed, 

Glory and deathless fame.-* 

On, on,— the foe, ere eventide, 

!■ Tho’ strong, must yield or flee, 

. For Roland combats by your side, 

He’ll lead to victory.. 

; Soldiers ! to Roland, &Q. 
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Who count their foes are cowards ^ — yom 
Will ever do and dare^ 

Tho* legions they, yourselves so few, 

Your hearts know not despair. 

4^ike Roland be in fight^or fray, 

^ He knows not how t(^yield, 

He never counts his foes till they 
Lie cold upon the field. 

Soldiers I to Roland, &c. 

« 

Sudden his horn for aid^ appeals, 

Above ih^ battle’s roar, 

—My God • Upon his steed he reels, 

His armour’s stain’d with gore. 

Stretch’d on the dank, ensanguin’d plain, 

His spirit soon is free, 

Woe worth the day on which was slain 
The flower of chivalrie ! 

- Raise, raise the song of triumph high, 
Shout loud brave Roland’s name ; 

Thrice happy he who thus can die, 

** For Country and for f^ame ' ” 
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REVIEW. 

The “New Z^ar" 

Is, metaphorically, a “ beacon bright and fair,” which promises 
to lend it»lighf on various subjects of iniportahce, social, moral, 
commercial and political ; and it is, literally, a weekly newspaper 
of noble aspirations, independent thought and unbiased opinion. 
This journal is mature in its infancy, for it is already well estab- 
lished, enjoying a good circulation, and anticipating a still wider 
popularity ; and there is apparently very little doubt of its success 
considering the very low rates of subeription at which it is 
offered. To use a commercial phrase it is very good value for 
the money. 

The copy before us contains some very able "leaders,” notably 
the one headed " Xhe poorness of our country.” The facts con- 
tained therein are undeniable, and we certainly second the idea 
that our national <character should be maintained. A departure 
from it, would simply that we arc ashamed of the manners, 
customs, habits and dress of our forefathers. But why? Are 
there any tangible reasons for it? None that we can see .or 
* know' of. * 

The other articles are also good, and certainly maintain the 
ol#ct of the paper. They are fearless and bold yet quite within 
proper bounds. 

If the "New Star” keeps up to its present standard, its 
success is ensured and we accord it, ii\ all sincerity, our good 
wishes. , 
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The following useful publications are now in hand 


Kesab Chbandra Sen, a brief review of Indian 
Theism by Rev, T. E. Slater, Reduced 
price, paper As. 14, cloth 
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Hindi Primer in Roman ohaiiactor, by J. P. 
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History of the Br^iah Samaj by G. S. Leonard 3 0 0 
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Idylls from the Sanskrit (English) R. T. H. 
Griffiths, M.A 

• 

Adventures of a Punjab Hero, Rajah Rasalu 

and other tales by Rev. C. Swinnerton ,. 
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A Visit to Europe by T. N. Mookerjee, Curator 
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Household Sindustanihy^r^. M, C. Reynolds, 
Fourth ^ition, no# ready, price 

. ' Fallen Ru]^el 
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. THE LAHST WONDER OF THE A6E. 

THE NEW MONSTER HANOmO. LAMPS. 

* 

Without exception the Best Lamps in tke^ Wo fid. 

Givixig a light equal to 300 candles. 


The advafttnges claimed for this 
. wonderful lamp are~^ 

n 

I. It I 0 absolutely non explo- 
sive. 

ri. It ffivos the most and beat 
light 

til. It does not smoko. 

IV. It does not break chim- 
neys. 


V. It requires no trimming 
uimply an oooasiooul rubo of the 
wick. 


VI. Tlio vrick raising device 
which is now^ is surCf quick and 
simple. 

The oil founts and fmmos, 
colored rich gold, and with large 
reOtictiiig sluMes. 

Cash Rs. 35. 



The advantage claimed for 
this most wondeiful 
lamp are — 

VII. Tlio light is instant- 
ly, **put out** without ro- 
moving or blowing down the 
chimney. 

Vril. Tlio lamp ib so con- 
•^trueted that if any part 
should Ih) i>rokon tliat )>art 
can he ro-plnced at a small 
•co,st while other lamps when 
4>rokcn are usclos.*;. 


A large variety of other 
lamps and chandeltora of the 
tiuwest j^aiteniH fitted with 
the most recent improve- 
ments and priced at tbo 
lowest rates for cash pay-> 
ment. 
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10 HfSir& Street, Calcutta. 
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THE CHOW KID ARJ ACT. 

A Dirficultv and its Solution. 

The difficulty in obtaining proper men for Ihe village Pan- 
chyct i.s the only real and practical difficulty felt in working 
the Chowkidari Act properly. It is stated that respectable vil- 
lagers avoid being enrolled as members of tlie Panchyet. Men 
who are now appointed members are often found unfit for their 
work. They take little interest in repressing crime in their villages. 
They have no real and efficient contrt>I* over the Chowkidars. 
They are irregular in paying the Chowkidars' wages. And they 
have even been known to obtain rcfccipts of full payment from 
Chowkidars without paying the full wages. Thc.se arc some of the 
charges brought against our village Panchyets, and the charges 
arc not altogether unfounded^ 

The system under which the members of the village Pancliy- 
et are now selected makes a selection of proper men almost 
impossible. Little agricultural villages with a hundred bouses or 
more are formed into Chowkidari Unions. The population of such 
villages is almost purely agricultural. Cultivators, with no educa- 
tion of any kind, and no position in the village society, are select- 
ed as member^ If one of them knows how to read and write he 
is made the Tahsil Panchyet, i.c., the member entrusted with the 
collection of taxes and the payment of the Chowdikars’ wagesl 
As a body the Panchyet is under the iftftuence of ^he Police, feart 
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4he Police, and considers itseU to some -extent to be under the 
orders of the Police. The Panchyet helps the Police in obtaining 
clue incases, in investigating into cases, in securing the attendance 
of witnesses, and in obtaining confessions from suspected offend- 
ers, when directed by the Police to do so. In offences for which 
Police officers are sometimes punished, the Panchyet is not unoften 
implicated. Bribe is sometimei^paid to Police officers through 
members of the Panchyet, and they have been known to help in 
confining and using force to supposed criminals to extort confession. 

The few facts mentioned above will shew the position of the 
village Panchyet. Ignorant cultivators, entrusted with collecting 
taxes and paying the Chowkidars, and helping the Police in enqui- 
ries and investigations, cannot be much better than they are. And 
‘unfortunately in most villages which have been formed into Chow- 
kidari Unions, we can select no better men than such ignorant 
cultivators,*— substantial riots, but with no education and possess- 
ing no influence. 

The obvious solution to this difficulty is to widen the limits 
of the Chowkidari Union. The remedy is suggested in the Local 
Self-Government Act which was framed by some of the ablest men 
of the Bengal Civil Service, lik'e Mr. Reynolds, and the late Mr. 
Macaulay. They perceived with a clear knowledge of the circum- 
stances of the province that in order to have any kind of village 
organization fit for important work, we must group villages to- 
gether into Village-Unions, and select men of some education, 
influence, and a character for lioncsty, as members of the Union 
-Committees. 

Ten or twelve or fiffp^n contiguous villages may be grouped 
as a Village-Union. In such a Union we can select men of posi- 
tion and some education to form a respectable and really useful 
committee. Village talukdars, school masters, traders and maha- 
jans, village physicians, gurus and priests may be selected within 
sudi an area to form a committee which will command respect, 
perform its duties efficiently, and help us in administrative 
work. Such Committees will not be the servants of the Police, 
but will ^ help the Police efficiehtly in cheeking crimes in the 
neighbourhood, and will help Government in important matters 
like primary education, village communication and village sanita- 
tion. 

At the last Census, villages were thus grouped (pr the facility 
of census work. We may take these groups as the basis on which 
to proceed. Local officers have sufficient experience to rectify 
mistakes then made, so that ,all the villages within a group may ^ 
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in every instance lie within three or fdur miles from a common 
centre. Within such a compact area, a Union-Committee, wisely 
chosen, will be of the greatest service, both to the people and to 
the administrators. 

An average large District in Bengal has some twenty Tlianas 
comprised w'ithin say four Sub-divisions. We will say each Sub- 
division has hve Thanas. Thelftea within the jurisdiction of .each 
Thana may be parcelled off into ten or twelve Village Unions. In 
this way we shall have between fifty or sixty Village Unions under 
the supervision of a Sub-divisional Officer, and under the orders of 
a Sub-divisional Local Board; 

These fifty or sixty Unions and their Committees wilt be realty 
useful to the Local Boards. Each Committee, constituted as 1 have 
indicated before, will keep the village roads in order within the 
Union, reserve a few large tanks and* good' wells for the supply of 
drinking water, maintain a few good pathshalas for the education of 
all the boys of the Union who chose to come, supervise the Verna- 
cular or English middle school in the Union, superintend the 
pounds and ferries, represent the pressing wants of the vicinity to 
the Local Board, and see that the money allotted by the Lk>cal 
Board to the area of the Union for roads, &c., is wisely and profit- 
ably spent. Local Boards which now work for large Sub-divisions 
will get the utmost help from such- organized local bodies- thoroughly 
acquainted with the circumstances of their smaller areas, and realty 
representing the needs and the wishes of the people. And the 
Government will find in them an agency, which-does not now 
exist in the country, to carry out such simple rules and' instruc- 
tions as may be framed from time to time*for the primary education 
of the masses, for village sanitation, and for the supply of pure 
drinking water to- villagers. * 

The Committees will also be greatly useful to the Pblice. A* 
body consisting of respectable talukdars, schoolmasters and other 
tnen of position and' character may be entrusted to supervise the 
work of the Chowkidhrs, ao3 to insist that they perform- their duty, 
repress crime, and Ibok after bad, ctiacacters on dark nights.. Re» 
sponsible and respectable bodies are amenable to the 'salutary 
tnfhiences of praise and blame ; and Union Committees, constitub- 
ed as stated above^ will- endeavour to> earn' the approbation of Sub>> 
divisional Officers by repressing crime, by tracing out criminals, 
and by giving prompt information of offences comnaittedi In the 
presence of such respectable bodies the dishonesty of the lower 
Policc-force will to some extent be checked, and judicial officers 
wilt have a trustworthy agency, sncK as doe2 not now exist !k 
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the province, to help them in making enquiries and ascertaining 
the truth in matters which are within their knowledge. 

The help which Committees so constituted can render to Sub- 
divisional Officers and District Officers in the work of general 
administration cannot be overrated. They will form a link be- 
tween the people and their adminietrators such as does not now 
exist. There is no agency n9w by vfttich the Administrative 
Officers can reach the people ; they have no' real touch with the 
people. If the object of a proposed measure has to be explained 
to the people, we do it through the Police. ■ If information has 
to be obtaiAed about the opinions and feelings of the people about 
any proposed bill, we ask the Police, If measures have to be orga- 
nized for taking census or for commencing relief operations, we 
work through the Police. If we want to send instructions for the 
prevention and cure of cattle disease we send pamphlets through 
the Police. If we try to induce the people to vaccinate their 
children, or to pay the vaccinators their fees of two annas for each 
child, wc send purwanas to the Police. We send seeds for experi- 
mental cultivation through the Police, we learn the state of the 
crops and the prospects of the year through the Police. We ‘dsk 
for information about locusts and harmful insects through the 
Police, we get lists of insectivorous birds from the Police. We 
ascertain the evils done by inundations through the Police, W’c 
distribute cholera pills through the Police. 

. Any thing more deplorable than this our complete estrange- 
ment from the people, and this apparent want of trust and confi- 
dence in the people, it is impossible to conceive. We recognize 
no organized bqdies among them, no leading villagers, no heads 
of communities. We have no real touch with the people whose 
wants we are paid to minister to ; — we order them about through 
the Police. The people do not appreciate this medium, but we 
cannot help it, we have no other. 

Union Committees will exactly supply us with the medium of 
which every District and Sub-divisional Officer has felt the want, 
of dealing directly with the peopje in matters 'in which such direct 
and friendly intercourse is desirable. Every Sub-divisional Officer 
has to be on tour for four months ijti the year, and within that time 
he can personally visit most of the fifty or sixty Unions in his 
Sub-division. He will encourz^e them in their laudable endea- 
vours to improve their Unions, he will correct their mistakes, )ie will 
settle their differences, he will advise them where advice is needed. 
He can in a friendly way give much useful and salutary instruc- 
tion for their guidance. More than this, he will in this way come^dl' 
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in real touch with the peoqple, know their washes and their wants, 
and deal with them directly, as an administrator should deal 
with the people in his charge. All the GtaimUtees will be known 
to him, their .leading and public<spirited members will be amlntious 
to secure his approval, their works if creditaUe and good will 
receive his praise and approbatiap- 

Every good tank and well reserved for drinking purposes will 
be annually shewn to the Sub<divisional Officer with a laudable 
pride. Every sanitary improvement will be pointed out to him. 
Every village road and culvert, well and cheaply constructed, will 
be inspected. The best school or pathshala of the Union will be 
pointed out with legitimate pride. The work of the Committees 
during the year will thus come to the Sub>divisional Officer’s notice. 
The merits of the members of the Committee will be known to 
him. They will know him as their popular chief, he will know them 
as his willing subordinates, trying in their humble manner to - do 
good work within their limited areas. Patriotism like charity be- 
gins at home, and 1 know of no better or more practical way of 
shewing ones love for his own country than by useful endeavour 
to improve his own village. * 

Education has spread in the country. The people who have 
received education are ambitious of getting an opportunity to help 
us, however humbly, in administrative work. Every administra- 
tor knows that leading villagers are flattered and pleased if we ask 
them to co-operate with us, if we trust them with any work iVithin 
their capacity. Every District and Sub-divisional Officer knows 
the keen interest which Bengal villagers take in their village con- 
cerns. And there is a growing and pereeptible degire among the 
leading villagers to have some improvement done to their villages 
according to modem ideas,-— to have* good roads, to have a good 
supply of drinking water, to prevent water clogging, to have a good 
pathshala, to have vaccinators year after year sent to them, and to 
have their tanks cleaned annually. What shoals of petitions do 
we receive every year "from villagers prajdng for the removal of 
the wants, of t^eir villages ! What earnest appeals do we receive 
when we visit the villdges ! And yet most of these prayers are 
referred to this or that officer, and very little is done in many 
cases. It were a thousand pities if we now missed the oppor- 
tunity of enlisting the help, the sympathy and the co-operation of 
the villagers in the work of village administration in a manner 
suited to the pre^ess of the times and the wishes and the capa- 
cities of., the people. 4 were a thousand pities if we lost this 
opportunity t>f forming a link betwees the adminHirators and the' 
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millions of peaceful ^nd loyal villagers whose wants we are sup- 
posed to minister to. A sympathetic recognition of the co-opera- 
tion of our humble villagers, through their natural representatives, 
will advance the cause of our administration far more than the 
introduction of brand-new laws and the creation of brand-new 
administrative posts. Agricultt^l India has always governed 
herself through her village-contvnunities, — and there is a practi- 
cal way of keeping alive such village communities by adapting 
them to the requiremfpnts and the progress of the times. 

The proposal of organizing Village Unions as contemplated by 
the Local Self-Government Act, and of placing the Chowkidars 
under the control of the Union Committees wjll not meet the 
wishes of the Police Department. The lower ranks of the police 
have no faith in the people ; they are ready to swear that all villa- 
gers are apathetic and given to concealing crime, that members of 
Pacnchyets are villains, that mahajans and talukdars are receivers 
of stolen property, and that in fact the mighty fabric of the 
British Raj and British administration is supported in its purity 
and efficiency in the Mofussil, only by the zeal, the trustworthi- 
ness, the sleepless watchfulness and the unstained honesty of the 
Police,— among the faithless, faithful only they ! 

Higher officers in the Police Department know the absurdity 
of these allegations, but nevertheless think that the salvation and 
regeneration of the Chowkidar can be effected only by investing 
him with a /«/ P»gree, i,e., by bringing him under the Police 
Act, and making him a policeman in the eye of the law. It is 
maintained that the work of the Police cannot be efficiently done 
unless the village watchmen are legally subordinated to the Police 
Department. 

A graver mistake cannot be committed than to dissever the 
connection between the village authorities and the vill;^e watch- 
man, and to convert the latter into Constables. In the first place, 
the Chowkidar is a better servant in every way than a Constable. 
He is more willing and obedient than a Constable. He is more care- 
ful and regular in his rounds as, a village watchman than a Munici- 
pal Constable is as a town watchman. Hd watches bad charac- 
ters in villages more carefully than the Constable does in towns. 
He is niore in touch with the people and knows their doings 
better than the Constable. He is better able to obtain clue in 
difficult cases than the Constable. He is under the orders of the 
Magistrate who is the head of the Police, and is by the present 
law required to discharge alt Police worl^ that can be required 
of him reasonably. For the r^t^ he has bis home iff the village, ^ 
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liolds (ands in the village, is of the .village,— a villager among 
villagers, and it would be disastrous to sever this connection and 
make him a Policeman under the Police Act. 

The lower ranks of the Police naturally desire to have more 
control over him. To what extent he is even now employed by 
Police officers as their menial^servants, in hewing wood and 
drawing water and carrying luggage, is not unknown to the Police 
authorities. To bring him more under the control of Police offi- 
cers and thereby weaken his connection with the village would 
be, I repeat, disastrous. 

But besides this there are other reason's to keep thO village 
watchman as village watchman. Much more will have to be done 
for our villages, in the near future, in the way of sanitation and in 
other matters than we have yet done. This will require the crea* 
tion of Union Committees before long, for the Police cannot undtr- 
take such duties, and there is no other agency in existence that 
can do it. Bengal villages are compared with the darkest places 
in uncivilized countries for sanitary arrangements ; and abuse is 
poured in unmeasured terms on the Bengal villagers. Apart from 
exaggerations, it is necessary that the insanitary conditions of 
Bengal villages should be removed, and, it is fair that we should 
allow villagers an organized agency to effect this before we pour 
abuse on them. I have known of an instance of a tree being thrown 
down by the wind across a village path and obstructing traffic for 
days together, and the villagers thought they had no authority to 
remove it till 'the Police came and gave an order ! Is it not meet 
and proper that we should let villagers have some power to remove 
such obstructions and keep their village in. order l^efore we ex« 
claim against theif backwardness. Confidence evokes public 
spirit ; — ^the legislature has yet shewn , no confidence in village 
authorities except for the purpose of realizing taxes to pay the 
Chowkidars. 

1 have said that mu'ch work will have to be done in the near 
futpre in our villages. *For this work wc require the village watch* 
men and the Union Committees under the intelligent guidance add 
control of the Sub-divisional Officer. To make the vill^e watch- 
man a Policeman will be to make him useless to the village for 
other than purely criminal work. The Police Departmeni^desires 
this, because it cannot see beyond the duties of its own depart- 
ment. But the administrator and the legislator will see beyond 
tljis, and will keep the village watchman as a nuember and servant 
of the village community and the village Union, and will not 
convert him into a Police man pure and <nmple. • , 
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One more remark and I have done. We are told -that .the 
Police service is a part of the Imperial service, and no section of 
Policemen should be under local control. - I admit the principle, i 
but deny that Chowkidars are Policemen in this sense of the vlf^d. 
They were members of village communities for centuries before 
the British rule comnienced, ani^Tas members and servants of the 
village Unions they have usefiili' work to do, — let us hope for 
centuries to come. They were never a part of the Imperial service. 
They have never been paid from Imperial and Provincial funds. 
They have always been paid locally, appointed locally, and 
employed in local work. By law they are bound to help the 
Police in certain matters, and they have rendered that help 
cheerfully and willingly. But they are not a section of the regular 
Police, and . the objection against local control does not apply 
to^hem. 

But, we are told, there must be some Police in the villages to 
carry on the work efficiently. I admit this : — let this be done. 
Depute fifty or sixty Constables of the Regular Police to the fifty 
or sixty proposed Village-Unions in each sub-division. One half 
of them may be taken from the Thana force, the other half may 
be appointed, and will not entail an enormous expenditure. Nor 
is it an unpractical suggestion, for in Midnapur District, Constables 
and Officers always go on their rounds in villages in dark nights. 
The Constables so deputed will be under the ordefe of the Thana 
Officers, the Police Inspector and the District Superintendent of 
Police. They will wear their /a/ and their" blue Jumper. 
They will act in concert with the village Chowkidars under such 
rules as the Magistratcand the District Superintendent of Police 
may frame. They will act in harmony with the Chowkidars for re- 
pressing; crime, for giving information of offences committed, for 
arresting offenders, and for helping investigations. They will 
represent the Regular Police force in villages ; but do not take 
away the village watchmen and enroll them in the Regular Police 
Force. * 

Let us see what has been djone in Municipal towns. When 
District Magistrates were the Chairmen of Municipal towns, there 
was no difficulty about the Municipal Police. When non-official 
Chairmen were appointed, a difficulty arose. The Municipal Police, 
being a part of the Regpilar Police force, were under the orders of 
the District Superintendent of Police. The Municipalities which 
paid them could not pass any orders on them. The absurdity af 
the arrangement was manifest to a late Lieutenant-Governor. He 
iould not plade the Police force under the orders of the 
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qpalities. He therefore relieved Municipalities from the chaise 

E ng the Pi^ice force. The anomaly was thus removed, 
is unnecessary to create an anomaly now by taking away 
e villtge authorities their control over Chowkidars whom 
they pay by local taxation. 

I have made these suggesUohs as briefly as I could, because 
to men who are familiar with oU: system of administration it m 
not necessary to describe facts in detail. Such men are now 
called upon to solve the difficulty connected with the proper 
working of the Chowkidars Act the solution lies I think in the 
provision made by the able and thoughtful framers of the Local 
Self-Government Act for the creation of Village-Unions. 


R. C. DUTT, C S 
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THE DESTINY OF MAN. 

Like many English words, the word Destiny comes from the 
French le destin or la destinie^ which, in its turn, is derived 
from Latin de^stano^ Gr. histano^ and Sanskrit Sth&nant^ mean- 
ing something set fast, fixed, or appointed. Destiny, according to 
its derivation, therefore, means a state or condition fixed^ or 
appointed^ or predetermined. 

Now, what is the state or condition fixed and appointed for 
Man ? We shall understand this better if we take one or two illus- 
trations from natural objects. 

What is the destiny of a tree, that is to say, the state or condi- 
tion which it must unavoidably pass through? It is, first of all, a 
root ; then a tiny plant ; then, as it grows in size and height, it puts 
forth leaves and branches ; and at last, it blooms, flowers, and fades. 
What is the destiny of an animal ? It is conceived, it is born, it 
passes through the stages of infancy, adult life, youth, maturity, 
and old age, and then it dies. During all these stages, both the 
tree and the animal perform certain vegetative and animal func- 
tions of nutrition and reproduction, each according to its own 
temperament and habits. Now, what is the destiny of Man? 
The destiny of Man, that is to say, the two things most certain 
about him are Death and Taxe\'y as was once said by an Eng- 
lishman, not inaptly, many will say. 

The destiny of Man is to weep. Das Schicksal des Meno- 
chenist zor warien, ! ” says a famous German philosopher, while his 
Gallic neighbour and friend very characteristically says, the destiny 
of Man is to* feel ennui — that feeling of tediousness w^hich occa- 
sionally comes to all men and especially to highly civilised men : 

Ic destin de Thomme, e’eot d*ennyyer I '' ' 

I once asked a German fellow-student of mine what, according 
to him, was the destiny of Man ? The destiny of Man, he 
replied without a moment’s hesitation, is to smoke and to drink 
beer ! 

Coming nearer to this country, we know, that the motto of a 
well-known Greek philosopher was, — “ Eat, drink, and be men^ ; 
for, to-morrow we die !’i While it is quite characteristic oNKc 
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Hiridus and the Buddhii^ to say, the* Destiny of Mae is JaHtna, 
Jarit, Mrityu, and PuiMrja»ma^ that is to say, hirthr decr^itude, 
death and re*bicth. It would he easy to add. to these' quota* 
tions, and shew how differently the ^stiny of Man has been 
conceived by the different races of the world, and even by 
different individuals of the same^ace. 

There is no doubt that eachM the above sayings, even' wh^re 
worded with a cynical humor, represents a grain of truth, and 
that the whole troth is to be found only by combining and 
putting them all together. Like the blind men and the elephant, 
it is possible to form an image of the whole animal only by putting 
together all the different limbs and organs which the blind men 
had felt each for himself. Thus, we may say, the destiny of Man 
is to be born, to eat, drink and laugh, also to weep now' and then, 
to (ccl occasionally the ennui of life, to be ill, to be old, to die, and 
to pass into a different stage of existence. But is that all ? Has 
roan no higher destiny to achieve than the brute creation below 
him ? With regard to the points indicated he is more or less on a 
par with the lotver animaLs. Is he only destined like them 
“ to live, propagate and rot,” or has he higher aspirations and 
nobler faculties which point to a higher destiny and a nobler 
gq^l ? Is he merely like the beast of the field that perisheth, or 
has he in him ‘ thoughts that burn, and words that breathe ' and 
deep, searching ‘ eyes that w’ander through eternity ? ’ ” There is 
no doubt that he performs all the functions of vegetable and 
animal life, but he does something more. There is flue some* 
thing w'hich makes him genus home.— not merely a two-legged 
animal without feathers but, as the poet h^s J>eautifully put it, “ the 
paragon of animals and the crown of creation.” It is this some- 
thing that has endowed him with the power of forming abstract 
concepts and of expressing them in definite, articulate words. It 
is this something which makes him the ever-progressive being that 
he is — ascending the ladder of progress and perfection through 
cycles of immeasurable time.* And what is this something — this 
factor superadded, vuhich gives him such an incalculable start 
over the rest ol. the (Creation ? If is the Soul— the Spirit— *the 
Buddhi of .(be ' Hindus and the Buddhists. Mind, you must not 
confound it with mere Understanding or Intelligence which is 
always intimately associated with the quality and the quantity of 
the brain-substance as has been 1 so ably demonstrated by Prof. 
Wand and others belonging to. bis school. No; it is something 
deeper ei^ M^^er still. It corresponds, with Vernau/t (as dis- 
tinguished from Versfand) of the Getpaians, whiqh Max Muller, 
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in the absence of a more apj^ropriate term, translates as Higher 
the Higher 1^08800, as Kant would have put it,— -that 
assures man of God, Conscience, and immortality. It is this 
Vernauft which allies Man to the Angels, as his lower appetites 
tie him down to the beasts. This idea has been so well expressed 
by a Persian poet that I cannot ^rbear the temptation of quoting 
him ^ , 

Adamzdda turf^>mdjun ast, 

Az Ferishta s4risht O az haiwan ; 

Gar kunad maul in, shavad bad dzin; 

'Gar kunad mail an, shavad behazant 

' Man is a strange compound-made up as he is of the angel 
and the beast; « 

" Inclined to the latter (the beast), he becomes worse than the 
beast ; 

Inclined to the former (the angel), he becomes better than the 
angel I ” 

As Man is such a strange compound) as he is neither an angel 
nor a beast but a mixture of both— a duality with two natures 
running one into the other, one of which points towards the skies, 
and the other towards this earth, — ^his destiny, I take it, must the|^< 
fore be to cultivate his angelic as well as his animal nature, each 
in due proportion — his spiritual perceptions as well as his physi- 
cal powers— his intuitions as well as his durations (?) or, to put it in 
our ordinary language, his mind (in the widest sense) as well as 
his body. Thus alone is he able to achieve the destiny of his 
life — thus to attain that harmony and happiness which he is en- 
titled to and thus to realize that beautiful idea of God which we 
call Human Nature ! 

Hitherto, I have spoken of the destiny of man in a general 
way. There is, however, a particular destiny which every indivi- 
dual must achieve for himself. Besides the general ideal which 
we must all attain, there is a particular ideal which every individual 
must try to realise in his own life. To every man, as soon as be is 
born, is proposed the same old* riddle and be must be his own CEdi- 
pus or die. Nature and Life are quite fresh to every man, and he 
must meet them both in his own way. 

This sense of particular and individual destiny is strongest in 
those men of deeper intentions and larger brains w'hom we call 
meir of genius. It takes them sometime before even they are fully 
conscious of their destiny, or their niission in life, as they call if. 
Milton was n# less than Ihirty-Uirce years of age before he spok^^f 
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a work he was destined to produce and w hich the world would not let 
willingly die. Gootbe^— the great German poet and philosopher — 
was at least thirty y«ars <dd when he got what he called his New 
Life (*' das neue. Labmi*')* Socrates was only an embryo philo- 
sopher Ull forty, whi^ Mahomet did not, as you all know, announce 
his mission till, that age. V 

But when such men hayp owk realised their destiny ot mission, 
they achieve results which are little short of the marvellous. This 
sense of destiny is at the root of all the great works that have 
moved the world. 

It was tlus sense of destiny which prompted the words of Jesus 
before Pilate : “ To this end I was bom, and for this I came to 
this world, that I may be witness unto Truth. Everyone that is of 
the Truth, heareth my voice I " 
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THE INDUSTMIAL HISTORY OF INDIA. 

VI. 

The Agricultural Industry of \sm\-r-Contittued. 

In tHis chapter we propose to deal with those products of the 
agricultural industry of India which are used in international com- 
merce. These are principally cotton, jute, indigo, tea, coffee, opium, 
cinchona, mulberry, the various kinds of dyes, and similar things. 
Wc have dwelt on the manufacture of cotton in another place 
and it is only necessary to state here the details with reference 
to the growth of cotton. The indigenous varieties have known 
to be cultivated to a considerable extent from the earliest times 
and meet the demand in India, but since the American war 
of 1861-2, it has been grown as an article of export on a 
large scale. The vast plains of North America supplied the 

numcroua mills of Lancashire with the raw cotton that was neces- 
sary for the purposes of tnanufacture. During the war between 
the Northern and the Southern States of the Union, the eco- 
nomic conditions of American society changed radically and the 
cultivation and commerce of the country were long at a deadlock. 
Hundreds of thousands of ^hands were thus thrown out of employ 
in the cotton-manufacturing counties of England, and the distress 
that ensued was very great. The manufacturers were made to sit 
idle with their expensive machinery for the want of the raw 
produce necessary for the purposes of manufacture. In this 
emergency cotton was sought for in every part of the world and 
as India was well-known to be a cotton-producing country, the 
demand for Indian cotton became very high in the cotton markets 
of the ipritish isles. For a time In the Western Presidency, cotton 
and gold were convertible terms. The Indian ryOt experienced 
a time of unusual prosperity, and those who were ready to take the 
time by the forelock realised enormous fortunes. Thus for a few 
years during the continuance of the Amrican war and the period 
necessary (or society settling down to its old grooves, the Indian 
export of ■ cotton was very considerable and almwt the only 
source of supply ^o the great manufacturers of England. In i$66,i 
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the export of raw cotton ainoonted to the enormous figure of 37 
millions. But as soon as there was peace smd plenty agaio in 
Americai the Jladian trade in cotton rapidly declbed. The English 
manufacturers iiad from the first been of opinion that the quality 
of Indian cotton was very inferior, that it did not serve t^e same 
purpose as the long-stapled \>tton of America in spinning the 
finer qualities of yarn. They hid been obliged to resort to hidia 
for their supply of cotton only because otherwise their industry 
would certainly have perished, but as soon as the circumstances of 
the case changed for the better, the demand for Indian cotton grew . 
less and less, and in a dozen years from 1866, the export of Indian 
cotton fell to one-hfth of the amount in the former year. India, 
however, had reaped great advantages by the sudden and unforseen 
expansion of her cotton trade, and her producers and merchants 
longed for this state of things to continue. Numerous efforts 
were made to improve the quality of Indian cotton, and the experi- 
ments with reference to the growing of cotton on Indian soil by 
means of imported seed from America went on from time to time. 
Those experiments were for the most part attended with but little 
success except in the single district of Dharwar' in the Bombay 
Presidency where the exotic plant is flourishing and has nearly 
superseded the indigenous cotton. The great cotton tracts of 
India are oii both sides of the broad-gauge line that runs from 
Bombay to Wadhwan. The plains of Kattiwar and Gujrat yield 
the best varieties of Indian cotton known as Surat and Dholera, 
The valleys of the Central Provinces and the Berars yield the 
other sort which goes under the names of Hingangbat and Amraoti. 
The Indian cotton is solely used in the Indian millsf but its demand 
abroad is not very great. The sudden rise of the demand for 
cotton, and the crash that ensued as 'soon as peace w'as restored 
in America, are important events in the political economy of India 
and have led to results of considerable magnitude for those who 
were in the fever of speculatijjn in those days. Enormous profits 
were gained by those Vrho had in the early days of the cotton 
mania seized their opportunity, and it is due to this inflation of the 
cotton trade that BoAbay abounds with charitable and beneficent 
institutions of all sorts. But those who in view of fabplous profits 
invested large amounts during the declining days of the cotton 
trade had experiences of a radically different sort, for many of 
them were involv^ in ruin. Tbe^ Bank of Bombay was in the 
fever heat <A specolatioo, and the disclosures that were made when 
the dajr of reckonii^ SShlo, showed %tt the Bombay merchants 
had mostly lost that coctoess and steijiliiiess of hl^ which are so. 
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necessary for business men, in the wild rage for speculation. Since 
i. 878>9, when the Indian export trade in cotton was at its lowest 
ebb, it has recovered to a great extent, and the exports now 
amount to about 20 millions. The Indian mills which, though 
turning .out coarser goods, have found a market for them in the 
Eastern countries of Asia as welt^s in the Indian villages, now 
take 'up Indian cotton to a largerextent. But the trade has now 
come down to what may be called its natural dimensions, and has 
been placed on a stable basis. We read in the works of English 
political economists of commercial crises happening in England 
almost in every decade. We can realize a similar state of things 
in our own country, and it seems to be an inevitable law of nature 
in the commercial sphere, as in other spheres, prosperity is follow' 
ed by adversity. In the heydey of prosperity of a trade, so much 
wild speculation is resorted to, and so many foolish IhingsTare 
done, that in the crash that ensues, utter ruin stares in the face of 
many individuals and houses of business. Those who have had 
an opportunity to watch the actual operation of a spinning and 
weaving mill cannot but be interested in the cotton produce and the 
cotton industry of India. The different processes by which the raw 
cotton of the market is refined into the liner cotton of the spinning 
machinery and then converted into threads that grow finer and finer 
at every successive stage, and the manner in which the threads are 
put together, tied together, and closely-woven together, are all 
very interesting. When we reflect upon the immense amount of 
capital invested in this industry in India itself, we cannot but be 
interested in everything relating to this branch of industry and 
commerce. The old tradd of the country in this article which is 
fast dying out requires to be revived. How that is to be done is 
one of the most pressing industrial problems of the day. There 
is no doubt that the cloth made by handlooms is more durable and 
often equally flne, but it cannot be brought to the market at so 
cheap a rate as the machine-made cloth. How many novels in 
the many vernaculars of India depict in the' most pdthetic tones 
the miseries brought on the wqaving-classes by their failing to 
compete with the produce of the mills of Manchester. The 
industrial condition of the country has to be improved in inany 
particulars, but that the principal share of our attention should be 
bestowed on cotton trade and manufactures is a fact that admits 
of nb'doubt. 

In dwelling on the jute manufactures carried on in India, we 
have dwelt at some length on the cultivation and produce of ^aute 
■ ia Bengal. It & only necehsarp to say here that the seed o?TOe 
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jute plant is sown to the month of April and the plants after 
having attained their faU site are rei^y to he cut by August. 
The fibre of -tliese jdaots is a' silky thread and has to be eiitracted 
by allowing them to lot so that the outer covers may .be removed 
easily. Ji.te is cultivated to ajarge extent in the favored soils in 
the deltas of the Ganges and B^maputra, chiefly on' soils which 
would have otherwisiT remmned wnused. We have seen already 
the economic effects of 'tiie jute fodustty, how it has succeeded iti 
bringing mon^ to the pockets of ^e poor ryots in Eastern 
Bengal, and how it has raised the commercial prosperity of Bedgal, 
as a whole. The jute of Bengal is of a very superior quality and 
serves the pusposes of commerce and manufacture excellently. 

Every native of Bengal who has passed his fortieth year 
must remember the agitation with reference to the Indigo cultivation 
in that province. The Indigo industry in Bengal has not yet 
recovered from the shock it suffered in i86i>2. Indigo is .culti-’ 
vated noW to a very laige extent in Behar, the N. W. Provinces, and 
the Punjab. In the two last provinces Indigo is a crop that seems 
4 o be a favorite one with the native cultivators and is chiefly 
grown by them. The European planters' have factories on a large 
.scale chiefly in Behar. The Indigo, plant is sown about the month 
of March and reaches its full development in July. The leaves 
of these plants are«teeped in large vats and after some . time the 
particles of dye settle down to the bottom of the water. They 
are then carefully prepared and made up into cakes which are used 
either in India or exported to foreign countries. In large factories, 
several parts of this process are done usually with the aid of steam. * 
The oppressions of the Indigo>planters'udio weri^ mostly Euro- 
peans in Bengal had at one time passed into a l^e-word. The 
system followed in Bengal -was to m'ake advances to the culti- 
vator and compel him to sow his best lands with Indigo. If 
his full crop fell, (according to rates fixed by the Planters (hem- 
selves) short of the advance* be had received, the Planter had 
a lien on the crops of * the succeeding year. Thus the imor ryots 
whose ignorance and'weakness compelled them to submit passively 
to the terms of the cultivators, were never aUe* to get free from 
their bondage to, the cultivators and gradually sank to a condition, 
of hereditary indebtedness. ‘ This was* realty intolerable. An 
exparte allegation of a di|>t being due to the stronger party was 
sufficient to bestow upon him a lien on the land of the weaker 
paVty. Supposing the cultivatoi; to have entered into^ a contract 
for clearing oil the advisnee received not by making any payment 
in money but by cultivating la^igo a&d yieldit)|l up bis cr<^a 
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year after year till the whole of the advance was cleared, a 
breach of the contract should have been regarded as breaches 
of other, contracts of a similar kind. There was nothing in such 
a contract to make its specific performance obligatory. Damages 
were all that the factories could <;Iaim. Initead of this, a weak 
executive administration allowed jEc factories to claim and exer- 
cise the power of exacting speJific performance of the contracts. 
The intervention of the civil or criminal courts was not neces- 
sary. 'I‘he servants of the factories 'invaded the ryots' lands 
of their own sweet will and ploughed at fields already sown 
with other crops for sowing the Indigo seed. The Magistrates 
afforded no protection to the ryots. Many of the officers of 
Government were known to own shares in the Indigo concerns. 
The European Planters had powerful organs in the metropolitan 
press. Goaded by opVession, the efforts the ryots made in their 

' 'ignorance to free themselves from the dominion of their Indigo- 
masters were magnified by those interested organs into rebellion 
against the State. ‘Troops were demanded for putting down 
the disturbances. This undesirable state of things came pro- 
minently into public notice • owing again to the cruelties 
practised by some of the Planters. Sir John Peter Grant took 
vigorous steps to remedy the condition of affairs. In Behar 
the system followed had from the first beeiv different. There 
the Planter purchased or leased a certain quantity of land and 
cultivated them by hired labour. The presence of a body of 
powerful Europeans with a large amount of capital to command 

* in congested districts gave rise from the very nature of the case 
to . numerous cpmplications and unpleasant relations with the 
native inhabitants, and during the first year of the reign of Sir 
Ashley Eden things had come to such a pass that the Govern- 
ment had to take serious notice of the matter. Sir Stuart Bayley, 
on behalf of the Behar Planters, informed the Bengal Government 
that an Association had been formed which shoidd take up and 
settle all disputed questions and keep an eye 6n all the erring mem- 
bers of that body. The Association has repe^ktedly been compH- 

* mented by the Lxical Government as havtn|r performed its duties 
satisfactorily. By the curtailment of many of the. privileges that 
the Planters had enjoyed in Bengal, the Indigo industry received a 
blow from which it has not yet recovered* 

The opium trade of India with China annually brings a large 
amount to the Indian Exchequer. Jndia has found Persia a dresUl- 
ed rival in this respect and the continual growth of indigenousn 
opium in ChiDa4bas vastly curtailed the Indian trade. The opium 
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of Commerce grown chiefly in Bebar ’and Benares, as welt as 
Malwa, is prepared into cakes for the Chinese market at the central 
manufactories. The quality of opium depends on the skill with 
which the exudation of the plant is scraped and collected. The 
opium-trade of India has beea denounced as iniquitous - by English 
statesmen and philanthropists times out of num^r during the 
last quarter of a century, and she severest anathemas have heeh 
hurled against the Indian Goverement for persisting in it. 
The finance ministers of -India, since the days of Sir Charles . 
Trevelyan, have pointed out that it is no more iniquitous to raise 
Revenue upon the consumption of opium in China than it is 
to raise Revenue by the taxation of alchohol in England. The 
fears that the Indian opium trade would rapidly decline as ihe 
indigenous opium is grown more and more largely, have proved 
to be groundless in view of the fact that the quality of Indian 
opium is very superior and the Chinese persist in using it as an 
article of luxury. The opium revenue has declined considerably 
in comparison with the income from the same source in former 
years. The English Parliament have recently passed a vote by a 
majority denouncing the opium trade of the Indian Government 
and calling for its abolition. i 3 ut the virtuous philan|^thropists have 
conveniently forgotten that India would be on the verge of bankru- 
ptcy in case she be deprived of. the opium revenue and that 
England must make good the loss to India in case she finally issued 
her orders for the entire abolition of the Indian opium trade. 

Tobacco in India is chiefly grown in the districts of Rangpur 
and Tirhut in Beng^ and several parts of Madras in and around 
the Trichinopoli district. The tobacso* that is, grown is used 
principally for consumption in India and only some varieties of 
the Madras tobacco are suited to the European taste. The Gov- 
ernment has commenced operations for preparing good tobacco 
under its own m&nagement and its efforts have been successful to 
some extent in tiiis direction«> In Regimental quarter's the use of 
the Government tobdcco is popular. But ^yith the native popula- 
tion the tobacco tbdt goes by the name of the Gya or the Luckaow 
Idnds is considered Ito have a very good soothing effect and is 
sdld at a, high price. The European experts, on the other hand, 
invariably pronounce the tobacco of India as of an inferior kind 
vrhen compared with -that of the other countries producing the 
same article, and the Indian tobacco k not at all in demand in 
the markets of Europe. ’ The tobacco ts a favorite article of con- 
sumpldon with the native population and to the majority of Indian 
villagers it is the only solace after the hard laboHrs of the day. 
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Coffee is cultivated now to a very large extent jon the slopes 
of the Ghats, the Nilgiries and other hills in the Deccan. It is 
said to have been introduced sdraut aoo years ago a Moslem 
pilgrim t& Arabia with the name of Babu Budan. He brought the 
coffee berry from Arabia and planteti it on his native soil. Coffee 
requires for its ^cultivation a ratluf elevated tableland, and it is 
only after several years’ labour^tbat the cultivator is rewarded 
witli. a full crop. The site for coffee cultivation should be judi- 
ciously chosen and in the early days of this industry there were 
the usual failures and disappointment owing to the neglect of this 
principal requisite. The ffrst years require that the shrubs should 
be tended carefully, and when they flower they present a snow- 
white appearance for some considerable distance which is as 
grateful a sight as that which meets the traveller to Malwa in 
the red expanse of the opium fields. The " beans ” are prepared 
by a careful process from the berries and they are sent over to the 
market. Coffee is exported principally to the United Kingdom and 
to France. 

Tea-planting in India is almost exclusively an European 
industry, and is'to be found to a very large extent on the slopes 
of the Himals^as and other hills. The plant was found indigenous 
in Assam during the reign of Lord William Bentinck, and since 
then it has been the endeavour of the European Capitalists to 
extend the held of this industry. The lower slopes of the Hima- 
layas were found to be excellent ground for tea-plantations, and 
great efforts were made by the introduction of the best varieties 
of China tea, to make its planting a successful business. Near 
Darjiling and in, the Hill tracts of Kumaon and Garahwal tea is a 
principal article of produce, and many retired members of the 
Indian services had devoted themselves during the last years of 
their lives exclusively to this business. The rage for speculation 
was at times so great that there were tremendous waves in the 
commercial market due to it, and in 1865 there was an almost 
disastrous crisis. Tea is a plant that required very careful train- 
ing and reaches its full growth only after s^eral years’ labour. 
Tea is exported chiefly to the British isles and the quality the 
Indian tea has been pronounced to be very superior. The flavdor 
and aromatic smell of several varieties, have never been excelled, 
and the industry has attracted a large amount of capital and pro- 
mises to be' a capital success in the near future. .The slopes of 
low hills yielding a soil ri^ with the deposits of ages furnish the 
bert sites for tea-gardens, and the plants reach their full size in 
the tenth.' year, ff'be first .years are spent only in rooting out thcrl 
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weeds and supervising the careful growth of the 'plant. A kind of 
young lAives ‘known as "flushes'* appear in the'stated seasons, 
which are gathered, dried and cut into various sises aad sorted 
into cflffo'ent quilities. The relations between the European tea- 
planters and the native laborers^ have always been of a complex 
character. Assim suffers from a4 dearth of labour, which has to 
be imported from ^ congesteo districts elsewhere. The cbn- 
(tects between capital and labour have given rise to complexities 
in every part of the globe but they have been of a serious nature 
in Assam. The Government has passed a separate Act, which is 
admitted on all hands as most unsatisfactory in its present form. 
The treatment meted out to coolies, has, in many instances, been 
such as to be a disgrace to civilization and furnishes a stock 
complaint for the native press. The journals that plead the cause 
of the European capitalists and the European services in season 
and out of season, are often discreetly ^ilent on the subject, while 
the conscientious reports of the highest officials disclose a sad 
state things. While on this subject we can only hope that the 
relations between capital and labour in Assam should be far more 
satisfactory in the future than they have been in the past. 

We have dwelt at considerable length on the Silk industry of 
India and as the manufacture of Silk could scarcely be described 
without giving the agricultural aspects of the matter, it is /lot 
necessary for us to- enter into the subject at length here. The 
Indian mulberry tree is a small shrub, which if carefully preserved 
wquld yield leaves for successive years. It can be grown on 
any sort of land and is to be found principally in Rajsbaye, 
Midnapur, Murshidabad, and Burdwan. * * * 

The cultivation of Cinchona^jn India is the most successful 
experiment in Indian arboriculture. Mr. Clements Markham in- 
troduced the seed from South America and it has found a congeni- 
al soil 'here. Its quality is ' far inferior to that of the genuine 
quinine, but it is useful as a cheap remedy against fever among 
the mass of .the Indian population. Epidemic fever has become, 
since the last two dde^es, a phenomenon of -Indian village life in 
many parts of the cwntry, and the Cinchdnm plantations have 
consequently received very great extensions. Cinchona is culti- 
vated on the Nilgiri Hills, the hills near Coorg, and on the spurs 
near Darjiling. Private capitalists have taken op this business, 
and already there aie plantations owned by private enterprise that 
rival the Government plantations in extent and importance. The 
* cultivatiiim of Cinchona is very profitatde from an economic point 
of view and yields a good interest on* the capiutl ^outlay. Cin- 
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chona is chiefly an article of local consumption and is used to a 
very small extent for the purposes of export. * 

A br/ef notice of lac-dye and shell-lac would bring this head 
of our enumeration to an end. Lac-dye is safd to be capable 
of producing a scarlet colour that •resists the effects of human 
pei^piration. It is, therefore, used largely now in producing the 
scarlet uniforms of the Indian raiments. The color and shell-lac 
are both derived from the incrustation of an insect that abounds 
in the Lohardaga district, and by. collecting the bodies of the 
female insects. The chief establishment to produce this article 
near Doranda in the Lohardaga district has long been obliged to 
suspend operations owing to the article not fetching the former 
price in the European markets. The Indian lac, however, is 
universally recognized as the best material for producing a fast 
colour that would last long. 

We have finished ourjemarks on the agricultural industry of 
India. We have dwelt on it at much greater length than the 
other connected topics, principally because it is by far the most 
important and absorbing of Indian industries. The side-issues 
connected with it are in themselves too many, and we must in a 
general discussion on the industrial history of India avoid them as 
far as possible. The settlement operations, and the assessments 
and modes of collection of the land-tax, have a most important 
influence on th? agricultural industry of the nation. In India 
where agriculture is the backbone of the nation, the assessment and 
collection of the land-revenue constitute a question of immense 
importance which it is the principal work of district administration 
to grapple with. The rural economy of India and the land-revenue 
are subjects, which though not dyrectly coming within the purview 
of the Industrial history of India are in a nianher connected with 
it, and furnish matters of interesting study and serious reflection. 
Should time permit we shall not fail to dwell on them before we 
close the present series in these pages. 

SATYA CHAffDRA MUKERJI. 
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OUTLINES OF HINDU CELEBRITIES. 

m 

Chaitanya. 

I 

Behold 

Where on Bhagiratkts shore a city stands 
, V Built nobly, pure the air, and light the soil, 

Nadiya, the eye of Bengal, mother of arts 
And eloquence, native to famous wits 
Or hospitable, in her sweet rece^. 

City or suburban, studious walks or shades. 

Paradise Regained. 

Nadiya, or Navadwipa, in the i5*th century, waa the third 
great city of Bengal— ^auda being its splendid metropolis, 
Suvarnagram (Sonargaon) its opulent emporium, and Nadiya its 
far-famed academy. It did not rise in architectural grandeur of 
palaces and towers) but delighted the eye as a beautiful emerald 
spot between the Bhagirathi, and Jalangi, with surroundings of 
enchanting rural scenery, where the flowers ever bloomed, the 
trees bore the choicest of fruits, and human life flowed in a still 
stream. Renowned as the favourite abode of Sacasvati, Nadiya 
rivalled Benares and Mithila ifi fresh vigorous intellectuality. 
Eminent jurists like Raghunandana, keen Nayaiks or logicians, 
and combative Sarvabhaumas arose there in numbers. There 
had Agam Vagisha-inaugurated the. worship of Sakti in her Kali- 
form, and the voluptuou.s V^acharia by far out-numbered the 
puritanical VaishnavaS. The Chaitanya-Charitamrita thus suni- 
marises the account'.—" No place on the earth is equal to Navad- 
wipa, where Chaitanyk was incarnate. No one can tell the wealth 
.of T^avadwipa. If people read in Navadwtpa, they find the ras of 
learning, and the number ot students Is innumerable.” 

This old Nadiya does not exist now. In the first *decade 
of OUT century, the Bbagirathi, in shifting its channel from 
the west to the* north, poured right through- the town, and 
swept away all its memorable belongings. The new town which 
has arisen, interests the traveller by locient celliiniscences, but 
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fails to show any of the hallowed 8t>ots ol old. The scene of 
Chaitanya’s birth and early life was pointed out Co us, during our 
sojourn there in 1845, far away in the bed of the stream which 
now flows by the north of the town. 

.The followers of Chaitanya possess a voluminous body of 
literature in which his life-story is.t'^e subject of more than one 
work. The Adi Lila, by Murari 9 upta, gives the anecdotes of his 
early household life. The Madhya Lila and Antd Lila, by Damo- 
dara Dasa, give an account of his Vairagi life. From these 
memoirs, Vrindavana Dasa compiled his Chaitanya' Charitra, a work 
of great authority on the subject. But the most popular of all 
works is the Chaitanya Charitamrita, written partly in Bengali and 
partly in Sanskrit, by Krishna Dasa, in 1 5^0. The Chaitanya 
Mangala, is another account by Lochana Dasa. There is a drama, 
called Chaitanyd Chandradaya. If any life-sketch in our literature 
approaches in interest to an English biography, it is that of Chait- 
anya drawn chiefly by his immediate disciples and contemporary 
followers with all the advantages of personal knowledge. * 

Chaitanya was conceived in the end of Magh, 1407 Saka era, 
or 1484 A.D., and, lying for thirteen months in the womb, was 
born in 1485. His birth took place shortly after nightfall, on the 
sacred Dohjatra night, under the sign of Leo. There was an 
eclipse of the moon, when he was ushere'd into the world amid 'loud 
kasar-beatings, and conch-blowings, and Hari-bolings throughout 
the tow'n. The unusual circumstances attending his birth are cited 
as proofs of his incarnation. 

His' father, Jagannatha Misra, was originally a Brahman of 
Srihatta, or Sylhet, but who married and settled at Nadiya. His 
mother was Sachi Devi, the daughter of one Nilambara Chakra- 
varti. Jagannatha at Amt had eight daughters born to him one 
after another, all of whom died in their infancy. He next got a 
son, called Viswarupa. Chaitanya was his tenth and last child. 
Such long gestation in the womb as that of Chaitanya is rare, but 
hot . unknown in physiology. 6l)t instead'of a vigorous ba\>e, he 
Was born in very feeble health. ,He did not dry like other babes 
immediately after delivery, neither did he take to the breast His 
life not being expected, he was laid under a mm^trec in the 
court-yard of the house. Here, in the open air, and also, perhaps, 
under the tonic influence of the anti-febrile ntm, he gave signs of 
revival, on which his mother removed him into the house, and 
began her careful nursing. Voltaire and Fonten'elle were similarly 
torn ^almost in a dying condition. But Voltaire lived up tok's 
85th year, and Pontenelle Cb within a few weeks of a bunddm. 
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Very probably, his early name of Nimai was owing to the atm-tree 
incident/ But it is said that he was at first so called, because in 
female opinion, Biat name acted as a protective diarm against the 
influence of evil spirits. 

Next morning, many relatives and neighbouring females came 
to congratulate his mother. Timy all admired the exceedingly 
comely baby. Among the visitors was Nilamvara Chakravarti, ‘his 
maternal grandfather, who pretended to fortune-telling, and, inter- 
preting the favourable signs, predicted the child a prodigy, and 
named him Visamvara. 

Jagannatha was a well-read Brahman, bred in the Vaishnava 
faith. By nature a simple man, and piously disposed, he had little 
craving for worldly eminence, and was content to live on slender 
means. His wife also was a virtuous woman, who lived in hap- 
py response to his tastes and habits. Their two sons constituted 
the joy of .their household. The elder, Viswarupa, was a studious 
lad, with' a religious turn of mind. Young Chaitanya was the new 
darling. His infancy was remarkable mostly for his strange 
humours and excitements, his altered moods of mind from rage 
and sullen silence to outbreaks of noisy mirth, his changes from 
“ life in motion fo life in thought and sensation.” 

” And now his look was most demurely sad, 

And now be laughed aloud, yet none knew why, 

The neighbours star'd, and sigh’d, yet bless’d the lad, 

Some deem’d him wondrous wise, some believ’d him mad.” 

« 

Indeed, he was quite an nnaccountable fellow, who puzzled 
people to reconcile his incongruous characteristics. They could 
easily trace the fluctuations of his temper to infantile restlessness 
of animal spirits. But they could not make out the mystery of 
the anodyne effect of the name of Hari upon bis spirits— -a name 
that stopped him from crying, and put him into good-humour. 
They marked that his convulsive fits and starts did not proceed 
from any cerebral ma^-formation ; yet they happened and baffled 
comprehension. In hjs 8th month, Chaitanya went through his 
ricing-ceremony.^ But at that tender age, he did not, like other 
babCb, ffeel tempted to lay his hands on a glittering toy, but on the 
Bhagavad Giantha. . It was an extraordinu’y fancy, an act of serious 
volition for which no rhyme or reason Could be assigned. The 
struck by-standers saw in it an ” elective preference ” suggested 
by sonic^ng heavenly ingrained in his nature. At any rate, 
Chaitanya was a marvellous child. He illiistrated the senti'meni 
that ” great wits to madness nearly are ?llifed.” It^pis with him 
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as with alt great and prophetic men, who amaze the world by their 
early precocity. By those who watch the budding of infant 
minds, it is found that a child is the greatest learner, the cleverest 
physiognomist, and the keenest thought-reader. He teams lan- 
guage without an alphabet, a grammar, and a dictionary. He 
knows proportion and number b]i self-taught comparison and cal- 
culation. “ The truth is,” says Lord Brougham, “ that he can 
learn, and does learn, a great deal more before the age of six 
years, than all he ever learns or can learn in all his after-life. . . . 
During the period between the ages of eighteen months or two 
years, and six, I will even say that he learns much more of the 
material world — of his own powers — of the rfature of other bodies, 
even of his mind and of other minds, than he ever after acquires 
during 'all the years of boyhood, youth, and manhood. Every 
child, even of the most ordinary capacity, learns more, gains a 
greater mass of knowledge, and of a more useful kind, at this 
tender age, than the greatest philosopher is enabled to build upon 
it during the longest life of the most successful investigation.”* 
Such being the mental and moral law of nature, it should be under- 
stood, in the instance of Chaitanya, to have operated with a 
greater force and quicker result than in ordinary cases. 

Many stories are told of his infantile wild frolics. Like all 
children, he broke things, and committed mischief. He made off 
with others’ goods. He^ beat the village boys who came across 
him. In the river, h^disappeared and dragged people by their 
legs. He confounded the clothes of the men and women left at 
the ghat, pelted them with sand, and disturbed their meditations. 
But his eminently prepossessing appearance and winning address 
disarmed anger, and made people forget and forgive his ' naughty 
pranks. It was imp.>ssible not to like and lovb him. It is said 
that be had once been led away by some kidnappers, but who 
affected by his loveliness desisted from laying violent hands on his 
person, or on his ornaments. * 

Commonly, the fifth year of a Hindu bOy is his abecedarian 
year. Chaitanya began his studies in thdt year of his life. He 
mastered the alphabet with surprising quickn&s. Having^coin- 
pleted his rudimentary training in Bengali, he was put in the 
Grammar School of Gangadasa to learn Sanscrit. Gangiadasa 
was well up to in Mugdhabodha and Panini. He found his new 
pupil with an aptitude far above his years, and took especial pains 
to bring him up in bis speciality. . 

, . .X , . ,_i T 
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But Chaitanya's progress was intemipted by a sad calamity in 
his father’s hoaaehold. His brother^ Viswarupa, had turned out 
an accomplished and promising scholar, on whom had been 
centred the hopes of the family. But his study of the reKgious 
Shastras landed him in asceticism. His father preparing to marry 
him, he quietly left home one diy in the company of a religious 
vagrant, called Sankarqranya. ^agannatha so acutely felt the 
shock of his desertion, that it unhinged his mind. Fearing the 
same result from Chaitanya, he withdrew him from his school, and 
preferred to keep him illiterate rather than his house should be> 
come desolate in his old age. 

Taken away from his studies, Chaitanya, in his idleness and 
years of indiscretion, returned to his old play-fellows, and to his 
old frolics. He gadded about in the streets, and frequented the 
river-side, during day. In the night, he feigned to be • bull in 
disguise, and, at the head of his juvenile band, destroyed the 
plantain-gardens' of his neighbours. At home, he refused to 
purify himself from pollution, saying that purity and impurity 
referred not to the body, but to the soul. He would also throw 
away the household gods, and eat of the offerings dedicated to 
them. This was an excess which the all indulgent Sachi Qpvi 
could not stand. She' went up with its tale to her husband. 
Other parties also lodged their complaints. Jagannatha saw through 
their representations the ruin to his son’s prospects. He changed 
his mind, and put him into school again. Chaitanya’s Brahmi- 
nization, or investiture tyith the sacred thread, also occurred about 
this period. 

Up to his t4th year, Chaitanya remaiaed under the tuition of 
Gangadasa. In his 15th year, or Saka 1422, (A.O. 1500,) he was 
transferred tO'.the Chatuspati, or High School, of Vachaspati 
Sarvabhauma, at 'Vidyanagara, in the vicinity of Nadiya. Vachas- 
pati was a perfect mine of Sanscrit lore. He was as erudite as 
painstaking, and taught the* most- important branches of the 
Shastras. Many of the scholars turned out by him distinguished 
themselves in afteif life. The jnost eminent school fellow of 
Chaitanya, was' Ra^unandana, the great jurist of Bengal. His 
other noted contemporaries were Raghnnotlm Shiramoni, Haridasa 
Sarvabhauma, and Sripada Goswami. 

Shortly after commencing his studies under Vachaspati, Chaita- 
nya lost his father. Jagannatha was fletter.a strong-minded man. 
Age uamumed him the more. Grief for Viswarupa never ceased 
to prey upon his mind. His great fear wil^'that Chaitanya would 
play the part of a similar runaway. Hannted by <h|s presentiment, 
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he got into a diseased imagination, which one night troubled him 
with the dream that Chaitanya had shaved his head, and turned a 
Vairagi roaming from place to place with thousands of followers. 
It wasTihe very thing that always loomed before his mental vision. 
Thus, a settled melancholy and low spirits clouded his last years, 
during which he constantly prayed ^to the gods to avert the dread- 
ed evil, till death brought his unhappy life, to a close. 

Jagannaiha died a poor Brahman, leaving his widow and son 
almost in destitution. But Sachi Devi was a prudent woman, who 
husbanded the small resources and eked out a living. Chaitanya 
also, giving up his wild irregularities, now became a grave studious 
youth. The gopd old Hindu rule was to hold school in the cool 
hours after day break, — it was suggested by the clime of the sun, 
and followed also for the greater impressibility of a fresh brain. 
Chaitanya went to his studies early in the morning, and returned 
home by noon. He then spent the day in extending his range 
over the field of letters beyond the college routine. In coming 
home from his school one morning, he came across a girl at the 
river-side, on whose superlative beauty he gazed with loving eyes. 
The girl, too, admired his graceful person. There was mutual 
likmg and mutual love between them at the first sight, signified by 
a mutual exchange of smiles. The young maiden with whom this 
innocent flirtation took place was Lakshipriya, the daughter of 
Vallabha Acharya, a Brahman of good family and character. 
Chaitanya met her a second day, when there was mutual recogni- 
tion and mutual expression of pleasure again. Pefore long, the 
loving pair were united as husband and wife. 

Chaitanya was a gi^at favourite at school. His master loved 
him, and took considerable interest in him. His fellow-students 
very much liked and valued him. With his keen intellect anj) quick- 
ness of grasp, he soon distinguished himself by his acquirements, 
He b.jcame also greatly noted for his powers of debate. At first 
his forte lay in grammar. Many a time did he {lold discussions on 
subtle grammatical questions, and win distinction bringing him a 
name with the whole school. His special laugliing-stock was Murari 
Gupta, who aspired to be the leader of his feHows without the 
requisite qualifications. Chaitanya, always opposed to a pretender, 
reserved his pugnacity for him. He often took up the cudgels 
against him, and, vanquishing, took the shine out of him. His 
controversial victories becoming the talk of learned circles, his 
name got popularised as Nimai Pandit. 

Keeping u]^ his studies for two to three years after his father's 
death, Niinai pandit quitted his .college sooner perhaps than 
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wishedi but not before be had laid a broad and deep foundation for 
learning. Household cares devolving upon him, he began to think 
of an occupation. The profession commonly followed by men 
like him, was schoolmastery. Deciding upon this step, he looked 
out for a suitable place, and fixed his choice upon the house of 
one Mukunda Sanjaya, whic^ had a spacious Chandimandop for 
accommodation. Here he open^ an academy. The fame of his 
brilliant powers attracted many pupils, and in a little time his 
institution prospered and took a high rank in Nadiya^ 

In the course of his tutorial career, Chaitanya often came in 
contact with learned scholars. The meeting of one Pandit with 
.apother generally means an engagement in controVfersy. The 
greater the Pandit, the more frequent is the recurrence of such 
engagements. Nimai Pandit was a* famous * disputant. Many 
rivals came and threw down the gauntlet to him. One of them 
was Pandit Mukunda. Scholarship was not his only qualification. 
He was noted also for his piety and devout Vaishnavism. His 
greatest accomplishment lay in music. In this line, he was a 
genius, who, daily in the evening, sung exquisitely in praise of his 
favourite God, and entertained a large audience of his fellow- 
religionists. Mukunda kne^/ well that Nimai was an invincible 
tactician in puzzles of grammatical permutation and derivation. 
He therefore proposed a contest in rhetoric. Nimai accepted his 
challenge, and won a victory that resulted in life-long friendship 
and association with his rival. 

' The next recorded trial took place with an eminent Vaishnava, 
named Iswara Puri, who was a disciple of Madhavandria Puri, 
and visited Nadiya expressly for the purpose of gjiuging the merit 
of Nimai Pandit. Iswara Puri bad composed a work, called 
Krishna-Lilamrita, on w’hich he wanted to have Nimai 's opinion. 
Nimai did not like to be engaged with one considerably senior in 
age, and also refused a thing which was not to his taste. But 
being pressed with an urgency that made denial impossible, he sat 
from day to day listening critically to the recital of the work, 
which he at last highly praised for its excellence', but in which he 
pointed out a few ilaVs of inaccurate derivation.* The two Pandits 
parted with great friendly feelings and mutual compliments of 
esteem* 

* The most remarkable of all contests was held with GadadfSira 
Pandit, in 4 he Naya Shastra, or Logic, a branch of learning for which 
Nadiya has always been, and still is, the most famous school* 
Instead *of being courted as in the other insta||f:es, it was Nimai 
himself who courted to be engaged in mtellectual^adiatorship with 
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“ a foeman worthy of the steel." _He met Gadadhara one day, and 
courteously asked him to be enlightened on certain points in 
his favourite branch of study. Gadadhara not the less aflably 
responded to his invitation. The subject taken up was Salvation. 
Gadadhara opened the discussion with a great display of knowledge, 
but his arguments were little better tfian common-places. Nimai’s 
wit always suggested what the oj^asion demanded. Out of the 
natural resources of his own mind, together with his learning, he 
confuted the doctrines of his adversary with masterly skill and 
reasoning. Gadadhara confessed himself beaten, and acknow* 
ledged his youthful but highly-gifted antagonist's powers. These 
wit-combats were like those between Shakespeare and Ben 
Jonson, " which ” says Fuller, "I beheld like a Spanish great 
galleon and an English Afhn-of- War t Master Jonson, like the 
former, was built far higher in learning, solid but slow in his per- 
formances. Shakespeare, with the English man-of-war, lesser in 
bulk, but lighter in sail, could turn with all tides, and take advan- 
tage of all winds, by the quickness of his wit and invention.” 

The fame of his victories spreading, Chaitanya w'as held the 
most pre-eminent Pandit in public esteem. His townsmen paid 
him warm homage. The great, alighting from their palkis on the 
road, greeted him in a most flattering manner. Letters of invita- 
tion poured in upon him from various quarters. In response to 
one of these invitations, he set off, with a few of his disciples, on 
an excursion to Easterif Bengal. Everywhere he was received 
with marked courtesy and honor. Sonargaon, the second capital 
and great emporium of Bengal, was visited by him. From Sonar- 
gaon, he wont to Sylhet»the original abode of his ancestors. In 
Sylhet, the people had a strong nasal twang in their pronunciation. 
Chaitanya, naturally humourous in his dispositon, mimicked this 
peculiarity, and afforded much amusement to his associates. After 
a few months absence he returned home, considerably benefited 
in health and purse by his travels. But he w'as extremely grieved 
to And that his beloved wife had died from ' snake bite. He felt 
the loss very deeply, but did not remain long from a second union. 
His mother, missing her domestic companicAi, persuaded him to 
take a second wife, Vishnupriya, the daughter of Sanatana 
Pandit. 

^ Chaitanya continued discharging his tutorial duties, supplement- 
ed by the inevitable controversies. Coming on with a too frequent 
repetition, and being carried on with much excitement, they at last 
affected his brajp, causing a serious cerebral disorder. By careful 
treatment and complete restdrom all mental exercises, he recovered. 
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But it ever afterwards afflicted him with periodic ebbs and flows of 
the intellect. On being weU restored to health, Chaitanya set out, 
attended by a train of his pupils, for the holy shrine of Gaya. It 
was a long toilsome journey, which people in those days generally 
undertook in the dry months \>f March and April. Two routes 
from Bengal to Behar then existj^d. That by the Terriagari Pass 
was the most frequented. The other was a shorter, but nanow 
steep road, across mountains and jungles, vid Sherghati, which was 
little used for its difficulties, and for the savages (Santhals) inhabit* 
ing the region. It is not known which route was taken by Chai- 
tanya. In obedience to the Shastras, he made a pedestrian pil- 
grimage. The heat, and fatigue, and privation telling on his 
health, he had a second attack of his malady on the way. Uis 
dutiful pupils now acted towards him with the utmost grateful 
affection. Under their devotion and loving care he slowly got well, 
and it was several days before he recovered sufficient strength to re- 
sume his progress. On his arrival at Gaya, he went through the rites 
customary for a Hindu to perform to the manes of his ancestors. 
Far be it from us to condemn the fashion of one's piety, in what- 
ever shape it may dress itse’f. Certainty, the inward homage of 
our hearts and lives is preferable to a mere outward homage of 
rites and ceremonies. But a religion without forms and rites soon 
degenerates into no religion at all, from which consideration the 
Shastras have laid stress on observance^bat keep the mind under 
a wholesome discipline. Many a time have they effected wonder- 
ful metamorphoses of the worldly-minded and irreligious into 
devout worshippers. , , 

In the sacred city of Gaya, happened the memorable event 
which gave quite a new color to Chaitanya’s future life. He was 
yet of an age (hardly past his 20th year), when he might naturally 
be expected to display nothing but cheerfulness, spirits, and 
volatility. Hitherto, he hajj passed his life in study, in disputa- 
tions, in domestic cares, in formal pujahs. Religious enquiry was 
held in absolute suspense. But the vein, lying deep in his natuye, 
was now struck. “Nothing can*be more pleasing,” says Chateau- 
briand, ” or better calculated to excite sentiments of devotion, than 
this subterraneous church— the grotto of Nativity. It is adorned 
with pictures of the Italian and Spanish schools. These pictures 
represent the mysteries of the place, the Virgin and Child, after 
Raphael, the Annunciation, the Adoration of the Wise Mei^ the 
coming- of the Shepherds^ and all those miracles of mingled 
grandeur and innocence. The usual />maments ^f the Manger are 
of blue satin embroidered with silver. IncenA is continually 
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smoking befere the cradle*df the Saviour. I have heard an organ, 
touched by no ordinary hand, play during mass, the sweetest and 
most tender tunes of the best Italian composers. These concerts 
charm the Christian Arab, who, leaving his camels to feed, repairs, 
like the shepherds of old, to Bethelpham, to adore the Kjng of 
Kings in his manger. I have ^een the inhabitant of the desert 
communicate at the altar of the Magi, with a fervour, a piety, a 
devotion, unknown among the Christians of the West. No place 
in the world excites more profound devotion. The continual 
arrival of caravans from all the nations of Christendom ; the public 
prayers ; the prostrations ; nay, even the richness of the presents 
sent hither by the Christian princes, altogether produce feelings in 
the soul which it is much easier to conceive than to describe.*'* 
Even so, to the Hindu, is the Vishnupad temple at Gaya, where 
the great mystery of the Salvation is accomplished, nve and 
twenty centuries’ point to the sacred relic forming the object 
of devotion there. The solemnity of the scene ; the fervent 
invocations ; the flowers ; the incense ; the constant arrival of 
pilgrims; their devotion, piety, rich donations, and charity, all 
deeply impress the mind of the individual who comes thither with 
the idea, the object, and the sentiments of an orthodox pilgrim. 
In the strongly imaginative mind of Chaitanya, they fired a train 
of sentiments that lay too deeply buried, and wanted but a fusee. 
They were to him like th^pening of the heavens. He felt now 
that he had a soul, and was filled with yearnings for a higher 
world. In short, he caught the inspiration. It is interesting to 
note the several resemblances in the lives of Buddha and Chaitanya. 
The most remarkable co-intidence lies in their being inspired both 
of them almost at the same spot — the Vishnupada temple at Gaya 
being only six miles north of the Buddhapada temple at Budda- 
Gaya, where Buddha sat in mental abstraction and obtained his 
Buddhahood, or Enlightenment. 

Chaitanya felt himself born to a new life and spirit. A firm 
and undoubting faith in Hari became his creed.^ With him, it was 
thought and done — he knew no laissez-faire. ^No sooner the new 
light dawned on his mind, than he prepared to go formally through 
the rites of initiation. Looking round among the congregated 
worshippers, he chanced to recognise his old acquaintance Iswara 
Puri. Applying to him for religious direction, Chaitanya became 
his ^iritual pupil in due form. 

^We have now arrived at that important period in our narra- 
tive, when it contains an entirely new kind of in terest. It is tlj^ 
jKJhateaubriaiid's ** Travels iu Palestine,*' 
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period when Chaitanya entered upon his great life-work, and 
ad>ieved the important social and religious revolution which is 
reckoned his noblest service to his country. But it is necessary 
to fSjtroduce tins subject with a short account of the state of Hindu 
faift prior to his advent. In-^the vicissitude of things, Buddhism 
disi^>peared, and Hinduism prerailed. The various Puranas and 
Tantras inculcated various forms, but ail resting upon the cardinal 
worship of Vishnu, Siva, and Sacti. The worship of Siva 'receiv- 
ed an impetus from the advocacy of Sankara. Then ensued a 
re-action in favour of Vishnu-worship, brought about by Ramanu- 
ja, Ramananda, and Kabir, all apostles of Vishnuvism flourishing 
between the middle of the 12th and the middle of the 15th centuries. 
Ramanuja flourished in South India, the other two in North India. 
In Bengal, the first song in praise of Krishna and Radha was 
raised by Jayadeva, who perpetuated it by his Gita-Govinda. His 
death arrested the progress of his reformation, and the Vaishnava 
sect, about the time of Chaitanya's birth, numbered only a few 
votaries scattered along the Bhagirathi, such as Madhavandriya 
Puri at Kumarhatta, Adwaitananda at Santipur, and Srivasha at 
Nadiya. In the last named city, the predominating worship was 
of Sakti, in her form of Kali, introduced by Agam Vagisfaa, some- 
time in the t tth or 12th century — a form the most popular, because 
it was associ^ed with all that the herd of mankind loves — ^with feast, 
and dance, and song. It is not difficult toflBaglne the state of morals 
among a people whom religion privileged to indulge in deep 
carousals — where Kulin Brahmans formally married any number of 
wives, where most of the Kuhn girls remained feme soles till their 
middle age or gray hairs, and where widows nevei*knew a second 
husband. The Pancha-Afakari Vamacharis held their Bhairavi- 
Chakras with the utmost licence to drink and debauchery. Nadiya, 
far ahead of all other places in knowledge and intelligence, was 
scandalized by their brutalising indulgences. A few there were, 
the salt of the community^ who professed in quiet obscurity 
the temperate principles of Vaishnavism. They extremely de- 
plored the licentiou^s proceedings of the Vamacharis, and in 
mournful regret patiently waited for the rise of a reformer. 

Time, in its course, brought on the etage a champion of the 
desired stamp. Cfaaitanya stood out from among the crowd, and 
offered himself as a guide into the Promised Land. He was not a 
profound thicker, who had studied deep the mysteries of najjpre 
and Ged. He had not laboured assiduously to ascertain the cause, 
the Inject, and the end of existence. ^ He was ^mply a man of 
literature, without any religious enquiry But (t^igion came to" 
E 
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him all at once like lightning, and awakend ideas with an electric 
instantaneonsness. Under his inspiration, he saw supernatural 
visions, heard supernatural voices, and fell into paroxysms of 
relif^ous excitement. One of the most prominent features of 
Chaitanya’s mind was enthusiasm->pan irrepressible overpowering 
enthusiasm to which nothing could set bounds, and which com- 
municated itself to all who caW in contact with him. Carried 
away by his first impulse, be had at one time thought of at once 
renouncing the world then and there at Gaya. But on sober 
reflection, he decided to lay claim to a supernatural commission, 
and preach a higher regenerate life to his countrymen. The reli- 
gion in which his spirit found refuge, was Vishnuvism — one in 
which he was born and bred. Vishnuvism made a strong contrast 
with Sakti-ism by the mildness and purity of its doctrines. The 
spirit of that religion was then abroad every where in India, except 
in Bengal. Far in the Pan jab, it was being preached by his contem- 
porary Nanak Shah, with a modification. Chaitanya did not strike 
a new vein, or remodel, or put any new meaning upon the slokas 
of tlte Bhagavad-Gita and the Srimad Bhagavad. The old religion 
was left undisturbed ; and the only new phase he introduced was to 
lay stress upon the name of Hari— -all form of adoration being 
superfluous beyond the constant invocation of his name. It was 
Vishnuvism’s concentrated essence, fully in accord with the senti- 
ments of the age, and,||^fliciently recommending by its simplicity 
and practicability to the bulk of the people. Chaitanya proclaimed 
himself as the apostle of the Dhakti-Aocirmc, or the attainment of 
beatitude through Love of God — and made it his rule to teach his 
precept by the example 'of his life. 

His mind being made up as to the future course of his life, 
Chaitanya traced back his way from Gaya. He returned a new 
man to his family and friends. Many of the latter called on him 
to hear an account of his pilgrimage. Among them were a few 
Vaishnavas, whom Chaitanya was delighted to notice. In the 
course of his narration, he came to dwell on bis beatific vision of 
Hari in the Vislinupada temple. • It was an outcome of imagina- 
tion that left an ineffaceable memory behind. The recollection 
working upon his feelings, he fell into a fit of religious meiancht^, 
followed by cries, tears, convulsions, and insensibility. His rootiter 
bewailed it as the return of bis old constitutional disease. ■ Most 
of the visitors thought him gone mad. But the Vaishnavas accept- 
ed tt; as an aupiry of good to come. They r^[arded him as 
divinely moved, and that his heart was seized upon by the quteken^ 
iag ^iiit of On coming .to himself again, Chaitanya pro- 
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mised to entertain his Vaiahnava friends with the rest of his story, 
next day, at Silkiamvara Bramachari's house. The appointed 
meeting took place, in which there was a repetition of the previ- 
ous day *8 scene. People marked a radical change in Nimai 
Pandit, but its origin was ^^bscure to them. By the superficial 
observer, he was taken for a dre^er gone out of mind. Ganga- 
dasa, his old tutor, and one m his well-wishers, advised tbim 
to divert himself with keeping up his school. It was followed. 
But the idea which had got possession of his mind kept his thoughts 
in agitation, and, in resuming his tutorial career, he taught more 
the lessons of an apostle than those of a schoolmaster. In a few 
days, he had to break up and close his school. But his boys were 
very fond of him, and remained attached to him. Gathering them 
round his person, Chaitanya formed the first nucleus of his sect, 
and entered upon his mission by originating those Kritans 
(hymnology), which made a novel feature in his preaching, and 
distinguished it from the procedure of former religionists. No 
more did any worldly care or pursuit engage his attention. He 
entirely devoted himself to piety. He read no other than Vaish- 
nava religious books to make use of his abilities in his new office. 
Hari was “ the ocean to the rivers of his thoughts '’—his talk by 
day and dream by night. 

His mother saw the change in his temper— his sudden growth 
into a religious man. His wife Vishnupwya was kept off from all 
intercourse with him. Day by day he grew in authority and in 
the admiring regard of his friends and neighbours. At first, 
Chaitanya opened his Kritans privately in his own house with a 
chosen number of disciples. Gradually* fhey were frequented by 
more and more visitants including many learned and respectable 
Brahmans of the town. The Vaishnavas of the place came to his 
religious entertainment. In the midst of his impassioned invoca- 
tions, they were particularly edified by his ecstatic fits. He 
was haBed as the elect of their God— a God-send guide rarely met 
with in the annals qf prophetism. Not more than a youth twenty- 
two years old, they jiad not seen or heard the like of him with 
such an early development of faith and deep spiritual love. His 
amiable look affected their hearts toumrds him. His earnestness; 
purity, and cordiality exercised a charm that rivetted them in 
friend^ip. His fervour stirred the depths of their spiritual nature. 

was not in Gtaitanya’s impulsive nature long to remain in 
inert ''obschre non-entitism. Before many days were over, he 
fraterntshd his adoring Vaishnava frii^ads into a* well-knit brother- 
hood. Slifting the scene of his labors, be aslral^them to meet 
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hill) ^rtbe bouse of Srivas^ Pandit* Nightly there did he perforin 
his Kritans with a distinguished and constantly increasing body ol 
followers. His meetings were remarkable not so much any 
other merit as for the strange emotions^ and sighs, and sc^s, and 
prostrations, and trances into which he invariably fell in the course 
of his dancings and songs. They caused a sensation that was not 
confined to the circle of his disci{£es, but which spread throughout 
the tow'n, and became the talk all over the neighbouring country* 
In the eyes of the Vaishnavas, he appeared hedged round with 
divinity. But outside the pale, he was, like all innovators, jeered 
at and received with ironical compliments upon bis new character* 
Chatanya’s Kritans had not the fascination of the siren-featur- 
ed Nautch, nor the dramatic variety of the Jat^a. They were 
simply holy effusions infused with harmony and rhythm, and ad- 
dressed in chorus with the accompaniment of instrumental music. 
Their agrecableness depended upon taste regulated by faith. By 
the Tantrirists in the depths of their moral stupor, they were 
execrated as uproarious vociferations, and a nuisance that prolong- 
ed far into the night disturbed their sleep. At first, they tried to 
interrupt them with clamour and scurrility. Chaitanya carried on 
his Kritans with closed doors. Croakings and aspersions failing, 
the Tantricisis lodged a complaint with the Kazi. They also got 
up a false rumour that certain officers from the Mabom'edan King 
of Gauda (Gaura) were coming down to carry away the Vaishnavas 
into captivity. But the friction of the world did not overawe 
Chaitanya — it hardened him the more in an invincible determina- 
tion. Drawing his band more closely to eac > other round him, he 
made a firm stand against the formidable odds. In vain were the 
bootings, the peltings, the interruptions, and the hostilities of the 
voluptuaries to arrest his movement. 

Nearly a year passed in the first struggles. Hitherto, Chai- 
tanya had been working single-handed with the energy of his 
convictions to lay the foundation of his sect by getting together a 
body of stanch Tealous disciples. There now arrived an indivi- 
dual of estimable character and great religious merit, who brought a 
considerable accession of strength to his cause, and became his 
right-hand collaborator. Nityananda, a Radhya Brahman, was 
born on the same day with Chaitanya, at Ekchaka, near Cynthia, 
in Birbhum. His parents were Haru Ojha and Padmavati. Though 
the only son, he had been given away in his youth to a Sanyasi, 
with whom he wandered from pilgrimage to pilgrimage, till at last 
he .arrived at Mathura in the abode of one Madhava Puri. Hear- 
ing here of Ch^anya’s new* mode of propagandism* he at oaHp 
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travelled <iow» tO' Nadiya. Many of bis associates shared C%ai- 
taaya's intimacy, bat congeniality of sentiment bound him andi 
Nit^anmida m the closest {eIlowsbit^ In honor of his arrival, a 
Kritan aras held in which the enthusiasm of the votaries knew no 
bounds. ^ 

Ghahanya had brought his whole soul to his work. He allow* 
ed himself no rest in that work—xiif fulfilment being his one constant 
idea, thought, and exertion. His pioneering Kritans had broken the 
ground, and brought about excellent results by attracting and giving 
coherence to a body of devoted worshippers round his central 
authority.* More expanded views then began to be entertained. 
Bent upon progressive movement and action in an enlarged sphere, 
he organised the tactics to give a public currency to the name of 
Hari in every household and family at Nadiya. Two confidants, 
Nityananda and Haridasa, were commissioned with this duty. 
Every morning they went from door to door educating the people 
to call to Hari — a good old practice that still survives, awakening 
sinners with the name of God from their beds. They succeeded 
with a small approving minority. The rest were obstinate scouters, 
sneerers, contemners, and reviiers who gave no heed to them, 
and entered upon a counter-movement. The Utterest enemies 
were the exasperated Vamacharis, who felt the purity of the 
new doctrines as particularly levelled at them. They adopted the 
resolution of encountering their adversaries with open waffare. 
One day, two bullies and swaggerers of their class, Jagai afid 
Madhai, assailed Nityananda on the road by hurling a stone 
at his head. No sooner did Chailanya receive the news of this 
violence than he went to the rescue ’vrith a large body of his 
followers. He found Nityananda covered with blood. But instead 
of retaliation and vengeance on the assailants, he made use of the 
opportunity to display the virtues and the perfection of his god- 
like character. He prayed to his Hari for mercy upon their souls. 
The lookers-on stood admising his meekness and forbearance~ 
his true Vairagism.^ They recognised the good-features of his 
creed — ^how it quenchps all feelings of revenge, .how it makes us 
minded to forgive and forget Upon Jagai and Madhai, the for- 
giveness worked a miracle. They at Once wont down upon their 
knees, implored for blessing, and turned into the most devoted 
followers. 

* |n figurative lauguivge, H was the miracle of a stoue of the mango, that 
put into the earth, for^trith took root, germinated, grow into a large tree, and 
tiore ripe fruits. 
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Pleaching from door to door was sov\ing the seed broadcast 
in the community Its gcrnunation neitt engaged the attention. 
Something like hot>house' artificiality was adopted towards this 
end. It was the project of a grand Kritan-procession at night, 
with lighted torches, through the streets of the town — the first of 
Its kind by which the genius of ^piaitanya inaugurated the public 
open-air preaching that is intitated in our day by the Brahmos, the 
European Missionaries, and the Salvationists for its immense popu- 
lar e^ct. Preparations conesponding to the importance of the thing 
M(ere made. Every Vaishnava assembled on the occasion, making 
an enormous concourse of several thousands. Giaitanya divided it 
into four bodies. The van w'as arranged to be led by the veteran 
Adwaita. The second group was headed by Haridasa. The third 
was placed in charge of Srivasa. He himself, with Nityananda, 
was to bring up the rear. By nightfall, the torches were lit up, 
and all Nadiya was ablaze with illumination. Along the streets, 
the door of each Vaishnava household was lighted, and adorned 
with the brimful pot, the graceful plantain, and festoons of fiower. 
and mango-foliage. On the appointed signal, the procession made 
its start, and took its course through tlie main street of the towns. 
It was an unprecedented instance and felicitous innovation in the 
history of reform From far and near, thousands had come to 
witness the novel spectacle. In solemn steps and slow, the pro- 
cession moved along Hartboling in chorus with mellifluous accents. 
Mingled with the sweet hosanas, were instances of genuflexions, 
0{A/ir«/n-prostrations, and dancing. The air rang with the tink of 
the Mandira and the rub-a-dub of the Mrtdanga—SLn instrumeut 
first invented ’and introduced into these Kritans by the gifted 
Mukunda. Over all, the great object of admiration was Chahanya 
himself, with his fair attractive person, and engaging youUiful 
countenance, moving in measured steps, with upraised hands, and 
hymning with a clear melodious voice to his Divinity in a fervent 
passion. He was as it were the very personification of his favourite 
Hari, going along distributing the Draught of Immortality,-^-'* the 
observed of all observers.” * 
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From the main street and the baaars, the procession debouch* 
ed into Uie strand along the Bhagiratbi.- It stopped before the 
door of the Kazi, with whom Chaitanya held a conciliating inter- 
view. Thence, it proceeded through Banya-para and Tantipara, 
two a'ards the people of which were particularly favourable to his 
movement. Finally, rounding two villages in the suburbs, it 
arrived in the house of one Sridhara, where', after Kritaning 
awhile, the gathering broke up and dispersed. 

Two thousand years ago, had Buddha figured in a similar 
character. He also wandered, from place to place, and preached to 
the populace. But his public-teaching was in the form of lectures, 
discussions, and controversies, that were addressed to the under- 
stahding and worked slowly. Chaitanya’s method produced results 
instantaneously. He touched the heart, and, kindling enthusiasm, 
won twer at once. His open-air Kritan-procession was a coup-de- 
grace that produced unbounded success. As it passed along, a strong 
devotional emotion rose in, and caused a turn of, the mind. The 
appeal, made in a most catching form. Went straight to the bosoms 
and roused the inner man. A general sensation ensued in the town 
and its neighbourhood. The females, always and everywhere the 
most prone to welcome and the firmest to adhere, became eager 
to embrace the innovation. The jealous Pandits owned " the soft 
impeachment.” The wassaiHers and libertines too melted in many 
instances. The Bagyas turned into followers wholesale. To the 
lower orders, Vaishnavism became an inviting refuge for a status 
in society. Thus, the “ waters of faith inundated the sacred city 
of Navadwipa,” and a tide set in, that held a steady onward course 
influencing men of all classes, and counteracting popular ill-will 
and persecution. The struggle-stage was over. The plant got so 
deeply rooted as to out-weather every stdrm. The time (or fruition 
was hopefully expected. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OK INDIA. 

, * " VII. 

Indian trade and Commerce ; Its Historic and General 
Growth.— India had ))een farfamed from the earliest times as a 
great trading country. Those who have read the accounts of 
the Greek authors who described the courts of India will re- 
member how the vast trade of the country and the industrial 
genius^ of her inhabitants are spokeiv of> Until the revplution • 
effected by the introduction of steam to the purposes of 
manufacture and commerce in the ’West began to exercise a 
corresponding influence in the East, India supported a large 
industrial population and her commerce was almost as large 
as that of any European jcountry in the zenith of its pros- 
perity. The produce of India figures in the oldest and most 
ancient books. ’The royalty and nobility of Sparta and Athens, of 
Carthage and Ronie^ drew a* large quota of their precious 
possessions from the broad valleys of the Ganges and the Indus. 
Siberia, China and the other countries of Asia, do not appear on 
the pages ' of European history, till comparatively modern times. 
Even Arabia, the land of camels and the date-palm, which saw the 
birth bf the greatest of tiie proselety;dhg reljgions of the globe, ■ 
does not. come within the cogni^ce qK European history, till its 
fierce hordes sacked the fairest {^Vtnces of ^rqpe and took 
possdssimi of that envied of 4hij{||j^itzed wond, the 
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Horn. The aromatic drugs and apices of the Indian continent, its 
silk and cotton fabrics, its jewdiery and its embroidery, were the 
delight of the Caliphs of Bagdad, the grandees of Rome, the auto- 
crats of Spain, and the merchants of Holland and Belgium. India 
was the fabled land of the pagoda tree, and the most energetic 
and enterprising of European nations did theit best to contrive 
means for sharing in her splendid commerce. It was to seek 
the shortest way to India that Columbus undertook the voyage 
resulting in the discovery of America. - It was to find out the 
means of participating in the advantages of Indian commerce, 
that Vasco de Gama set out from Lisbon on his ever-memorable 
voyage. Indian commerce contributed not a little to the opulence 
and the prosperity of the well-known cities of Asia, of that impor- 
tant city of the middle ages which has been called the Queen of the 
Adriatic. India is still a great commercial country, but her commerce 
according to modern ideas is quite inadequate to the vastness of her 
natural resources and the extent and density of her population. The 
commerce of mediaeval India ran however along channels and was 
conducted in accordance with means, far different frojn those which 
are in vogue at the present day. The commerce of modern India has 
grown up again under British protectidh after a period of internal 
disquiet and -disturbance. The great emporiums of the Indian 
continent were for a time at the mercy of every freebooter, and 
the industrial population was in such a state of constant panic and 
troublous unrest that trade and commerce were to a great extent 
destroyed. It is felt on all sides that the present trade of the 
country has not proved the means of bringing competence to a 
large part of the Indian population, and that new industries are 
an absolute necessity. Before we touch on that industrial problem 
with a consideration of which the present series will end, it would 
be useful to . give an account of the general trade and commerce 
of the country, and to sketch its historic development. While we 
shall not fail to give to our readefs an approximate idea of the 
actual extent of Indian commerce, we shall keep clear of statis- 
tical tables as far as possible. The present writer, whojias made 
a conscientious study of many treatises giving in detail history 
of British commerce knows 'very well how insipid, if not positively 
distasteful, the trade tables appear to every one but those who 
have an innate taste for statistics, and who have theories of their 
oww^o be tested by the facts of actual life. • 

Dr. Robertson in his well-kno>i'n book, the History of Charles 
has given the ^aracteristics of a European ci^ of the mi^le 
ages. That ^epiinent writer traces the peculiarities of seen a 
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city, which ynras merely the court and camp of some king or 
powerful baron; with great fulness and ^delity, and shows that 
under the circumstances of political society in those days ho other 
centres of population were possible. In the historic times in 
India, its cities possessed the abpve characteristics in a special 
degree. Delhi and Agra, Gou^ Dacca and Murshidabad were 
nothing else than the court and camp of the reigning sovereigns. 
Artisans skilled in many .branches of manufacture, settled around 
these . abodes of splendour, and when the cities were abandoned, 
some of them still renmined and carried on their hereditary 
occupation. The trade of India in the middle ages consisted 
simply of the land trade in carrying the articles of use and luxury 
from one great inland city to another by means of caravans and 
carts of which -we find so many instances even at the present day. 
The foreign trade of India was carried on through the Himalayan 
passes to Persia, Arabia and Central Asia. The caste system 
prevailing among the Hindus and the tendency to keep to here- 
ditary occupations that is a ruling taste \i'ith the Mahomedans, 
ensured the perpetual prosperity of the Indian industries, and 
nfade them to be kept up in a state of the highest efRciency. The 
immortal founder of the system of modern Positive philosophy, 
has dwelt upon' the influence of the Ihdian caste-system in pre- . 
serving the arts and handicrafts with a precision of argument 
which I can only hope faintly to imitate, and it will be admitted by 
all that whatever may be the evils and disadvantages of the Indian 
caste-system as a social institution it had a great economic value 
in the way indicated above. The. centres of ^he authority of 
Mogul Sovereigns and Moghl Viceroys all declined after a time, 
and Indian trade underwent considerable fluctuations. The sea- 
borne trade of India was confined within very small dimensions 
before the advent of the. European nations. In the middle of the 
1 7th century we And, however, the Dutch, the Portuguese, the 
, Danes, the French and the ^glish busy in establishing factories at 
sea-port villages anV marts, and striving to get the Indian produce 
^ in exchange for theit’ own commodities, to be sold in the markets 
of Europe. There are still some remains of the brisk industrial 
activity that had once for its scene the extensive sea-board of 
India. The cities of Pondicherry and Chandemagore, and the 
trading marts of Goa, Daman and Diu, still remind the modern 
citizens of the days when the rivalry of European nations was- 
at its ..fever heat in the Eastern waters and the Indian continent, 
and which have been depictfd so well in the «ag» of Orme. 
The English nation makes its appearance almost lb$t in the series 
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of tho European nations, and through circumstances ^hich' haye, 
indeed, no parallel ill the history of the world a comply of 
merchants incorporated for trading fnitposes becomes the founder 
of an Empire which is probably the brightest jewel in the Imperial 
Crown. It is not necessary for the purposes of the present series 
of articles to enter into an * el4h<M^te discussion of the events 
which transformed the East India Company into a Sovereign 
power or the means by which this state of things has been 
brou^t about. The commerce of the country, after the conquest* 
and consolidation, took new channels .altogether. The British 
Empire gradually brought within its coniines an absolute security 
of life and property— a condition of things nev'er before known in 
Asiatic icountries ; every man became sure that he would enjoy the 
produce of his own labour. During the days of Mogul ascendancy, 
and that of the Maharatta free-booters and the Pindari marauders, 
the industry and commerce of the country were at the lowest ebb, 
but trade gradually revived and expanded under British protec> 
tion. The English nation bad been taunted in the early part of 
the present century, as a nation of shopkeepers, by one of the 
greatest of men, and there is no doubt that commercial instinots 
are graven in their hearts by nature herself, and culture and 
experience have taught ^ them to improve their opportunities 
in this respect to the best of their power. The places where the 
English planted their earliest factories soon expanded to the 
dimensions of vast cities. The once bleak rock against which the 
sea-foam only used to beat, which Charles II thought so inconsi- 
derable a possession that he rhade a .free gift of it to the East 
India Company, lias become, during a century and a quarter of 
British rule, one of the proudest of Eastern cities, and the great 
emporium of the trade of Upper India, the- Western Presidency, 
Central .India and the Central Provinces. The marshes in the 
delta of the Hugh, which were the seat of a few insignificant 
villages, and where the English planted their factories as affording 
a place for easy shipment, have now been reclaimed and are being* 
inhabited by the busy, industrial, 'and intellectual population of the 
metropolitan districts. The unhealthy spots which were the abode* 
of water-fowl and venomous serpents have now been turned into 
promenades and strands over which the intellect, the beau^, and the 
fashion of the metropolis of the British Jndiaa Empire, ride eveiy 
evening in their prettiest dres$es and gayest equipages. Calcutta 
and Bombay are the two great* trading oities of the British Entpire 
in. the East, and^e faction 4hey divMe between^ them has 
estimated at «^ut 40 per cent of the whole s^-bonie trade of 
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India. TEe other «ea»port tomi> on both tho coa^As cl the Indian 
peninsidaasweiyMRangooot Akyab and Chittagong have between 
them the remaining twenty per cent. Madrsm tahes about one* 
third oi this last mentioned item and the remtunder is distributed 
all over. The produce of tUb broad valleys of the powerful 
rivers that intersect Bengal and dfssam, of the rich wheat indigo 
and opium fields of Behar and the eastern districts of the, North- 
Western Provinces, find their way to Europe through Calcutta. 

A similar function is performed by Bombay with reference to 
the produce of Rajputana, the Central and Western districts of 
the Lieutenant-Governorship of the North-V^estern Provinces, the 
Eastern portmn of the Land of the five rivers, and the rich tracts 
-of the Centrm Provinces and Central India by Bombay. Karachi 
is a rising sea-port town and the lower valleys pf the Indus and 
its tributaries'send their produce to- the sea direct through Karachi. 
Extensive dockyards have been erected by meams of European 
Capital in Bombay for facilitating the landing and the despatch of 
' goods and Calcutta is trying fast to imitaft; Bombay in this matter. 
The landing has always been difficult in Madras and that has been 
one of the greatest of the hindrances to her appropriating the natural 
share of the trade of her own Presidency. The sea-port towns on 
both the shores of the Indian ocean carry on a brisk trade among 
themselves in small coasting canoes and they are not unimportant 
■ centres either for import or export. Before we proceed to discuss 
the balance of Indian trade, it is necessary to mention that in 
addition to this vast sea-borne trade of India and the coasting ' 
traffic of which mention has just been m^dB, there are two other 
sorts of traffic. These are the internal trade of the country and the 
tra^e across the Indian frontier. The coasting trade is confined 
on a large scale to the ports of Tuticorin, Coconada, Calicut and those 
on the Malabar coast. The Madras government has had for some 
years past extensive projects for constructing a system of defence 
works for these ports, to give an absolute security to their.trade as 
against cyclones and storm-waves, but up to the present time not 
much progress has been- made in tbU direction. The frontier 
trade on Uie west is Carried on through ^e -tiiree Well-known 
passes, the.Khyber pass,. the Bolan pass Md the Gomal pass, and 
is chiefly in the bands of the stalwart Papjabees and the hardy 
mountaineers of Afghanistan, Immense eSiWts have been made by 
the British Government to establish a- continuous, traffic with 
Thibeb-and^ .^tiwongb Thibet; upth tbp ^Vestern provmcos of the 
Chinese Enqdre^. But these haVe asy^tinBalt^ iih^Btosi nothing 
and haive merely giyea rise to pedUie^ Cbmplfa^ttoos. There ip 
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direct traffic between Kashgar, Yarkand and Ladakh 'and some of 
the districts of the Pan jab. The Himalayan sheep and. yaks are 
the agencies of transport, and while Indian produce is sent out, 
the shawls of Central Asia, and bullion of gold and silver are 
imported in return. The shawls of 'Kashmir and the neighbouring 
countries have never been ex^lled. Readers of 'Aitchison’s 
Treaties will remember that by its compact with the British Gov* 
ernipent entered into in 1 846, the Kashmir state has annually to 
present three pairs of the finest shawls among other articles as 
its tribute to the Paramount power. These pairs, of shawls have 
always been made a grosent of, by the Government of India to 
Her Imperial Majesty and been used by our Que^-Empress as 
bridal gifts on the occasions of *marriages in her Royal family. ' 
We are, indeed/ tempted here to quote the elegant descrip- 
tion given of these shawls by persons who had acquired the taste 
and the capacity to judge, but it would serve no useful purpose by. 
our doing so, as (hey are sufficiently familiar to our Indian readers. 
The Northern districts o^Behar and the N.-W. P. and Oudh, carry 
on an extensive trade with the semi-independent state of Nepal, 
and this trade is chiefly carried on by holding village markets and 
rural fairs, in the terai districts. The principal 'trade route to 
Nepal is that which passes from Patna through the districts of 
Champaran and Matihari direct to the capital of the Nepal domi- 
nions, Katmandu, but even this route is in too primitive a condi- 
tion to allow of an extensive wheeled trfdfic even if the vehicles 
‘ be of the rudest possible description. The frontier trade of Assam 
consists chiefly of the bartering by the bill tribes of their raw 
cotton and other foresi|; produce for Indian goods. The trade 
with Bhutan and Sikkim has not yet* developed to any but very 
inconsiderable dimensions.- dt is, indeed, very interesting to read, 
by the light of the events of the present day in the commercial 
world, the accounts of the first cargoes that the Cast India Com- 
pany brought to these shores and took in exchange. The trade of 
India has not what is known to be a proper balance on both sides. 
The exports considerably exceed the imporfe. The former is at 
least one-third as large as the latter, and this is accounted for by 
the fact that India has more to sell. to the world than she requires 
to buy from it. The most recent figures on the subject show this 
excess to comq to somev^ere near 36. millions sterling. This is 
a state of things that requires some explanation and a good deal 
has been ‘furnished ^m time to tilne. tlie theories of the politi- 
cal economistfiKare vrell-knewn that the healthy stale of the tpjide of 
a country requires *Uiab the whole of its exports should be equal to 
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the whole of its imports. Exception is made in favor of India ^hen 
this theory is cited by the modem offici^ worid on the ground that 
the circumstances of India are quite peculiar and that she most be 
viewed from a different standpoint altogether. The racial theory 
in India is that of the favorable balance of trade standing to 
India’s credit nearly one-third i(he receives in hard cash, with 
another third she pays the interest on her national debt and the 
debt that has been contracted fo construct public works of immense 
magnitude, and with the other third she liquidates the Home 
Charges that comprise the Civil and the Military pensions the 
establishment expenses and the salaries of .tlje India office officials; 
and other imperial expenses. We are not concerned in an indus- 
trial history of India with the political bearings of the .imperial 
charges on Indian revenues made in England ; but we cannot .help 
observing that the incessant increase of this item of expenditure 
coupled with the difficulties created by the unfavorable rates of 
exchange, is a ruinous burden to the revenues of India which all 
rig» -minded critics have condemned. 

The Indian imports and exports are now taking advantage to a 
large,estent of the Suez Canal route. The old route round the ' 
Cape of Good Hope is still resorted to by the sailing vessels but 
about half of the entire trade of India now passes through the 
Suez Canal. The imports and exports have been thus alphabeti- 
cally arranged by a high official authority. The imports are 
apparel, arms, ammunition, books, paper, and stationery, cdal,^ 
cotton twist and yarn, piece-goods and manufactured'goods, drugs 
and medicines, dyes, fruits, vegetables,, glass, guns, hardware, 
horses, ivory, jewellery, liquors, metals, oils, paints, perfumery, 
porcelain, provisions, railway, plants,, salt, manufactured silk, 
sugar, tea, tobacco, umbrellas, wood, wool, besjdes hard cash and 
the government stores. The exports are—coffee, coir, cordage, 
raw and manufactured cotton, drugs, indigo and other dyes, rice, 
wheat and other food-grains, gums, hemps, hides and raw skins, 
horns, ivory, jewellery, jute (raw and manufactured), lac, oil, 
opium, saltpetre, seedsf silk, spices,* sugar, tea, tobacco, wood^ 
wool (raw and manufactured) besides treasure and the Government 
exports. We shall dwell elsewhere on tiie currency question of 
India as a whole, and we reserve till then a consideration of the 
economic aspects of the importation of treasure which is trium- 
plmntly pointed out by the official optimists as giving evidence of 
an unceasing prosperity of the (Auntry. The fluctuations in the 
values of gold and silver have .resulted ip a large d^rease in the. 
exportation of gold'and a Urge increase ia the importation of the 
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white metal. India has a practicial ' monopoly of the rice market 
of Europe, and Germany and France as well as the British Isfes are 
her largest customers in this respect. India has got an almost 
entire free trade. She has been made to conform to the principles 
of political economy at a much earlier period than her financial 
condition warranted. She has Hhus not *only been made to sacri* 
flee a large amount of revenue which would have been available 
for her legitimate wants, but even political economists sanction 
the protection of young industries. Those who are familiar 
with the .history of the commerce of the world, as given in the 
pi^es of such books as those of Leone Levi, Thorold Rogers, and 
othecs, will remember how slowly it was that tj|ie principles 
of political economy found acceptance even in the most civilized 
of European States. We should not forget that England, the great 
apostle of free trade, did not hesitate long to tax the Indian silver 
ware not only for the purposes of revenue but also lor protecting 
the indigenous silver industry which was admittedly of an inferior 
type. The United States of America, and the Australian Colonies 
have learnt to accept the teachings of modern political economy 
’ and they as yet protect a good many of their industries. • The 
high authority of the greatest statesman of modern England, 
Mr, Gladstone, is on the side of protecting the jnfant industries. 
The real causes of the ^ entire free trade that has been given to 
India of late are not so much the practice of the principles of 
^ political economy, as the giving of a free field to Manchester 
goods. The 'over-philanthropic gentlemen of Lancashire have 
lately taken pity at the^hard lot of the labourers at the Bombay 
Cotton mills and want to cut short the hours of labour by means 
of legislative restrictions. There js no hope that anything would 
be done by the Government in this direction, but if our countrymen 
are- resolved to carry out the noble project of protecting the 
indigenous industry of the country, an appreciable amount of 
good is sure to be effected. 

The balance of India’s trade with China is adjusted by a 
rather circuitdus process. TRe large exports^of opium and other 
thiags from India leave a large balance in her favor and this is 
cafrttlated at nearly ten millions sterling. The exports of China 
to England place a large amount to the credit Of the former 
country and this amount is there transferred to tire credit of India. 
Chi^ has a large balance of trade in her favor in relation to 
^England, and.this excess, instead" of being transmitted to her, is 
^^s:ed to ' tfaveredit. of -hidia in her accounts whiter are ^ivays 
4;^ti8ted in England" Indian trade is carried on with the wited 
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Kingdom, Frande, Germany, Austria, Italy, United States, E^ypt, 
Persia, Mauritius, China and the Straits Settlem^ts. The ptinci> 
pal ports of embarkation and of landing, which show signs of 
future progress and development, are Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, 
Rangoon and Madras. There is always an active competi* 
tion between Calcutta and Bombay as .to their commercial 
importance. The Chambers of Commerce of Eastern hnd 
Western India never hesitate to magnify their own importance 
and depreciate their rivals, but Bombay is fast outgrowing the com- 
mercial extent of Calcutta and the average has sometimes ranged 
so wide as 45 per cent and 35 per cent of Indian trade. 

The trade of India employs a large part of the population 
.and it feeds a large number of labourers. In the earliest times 
there was a special caste devoted to this particular branch of life, 
but with its revival under British auspices, the higher classes 
have taken to it. The commercial' instincts of the Indians have 
made them penetrate into the heart of Central Asia and Africa. 
In the 'regenerated modern India of to-day the Parsis have made 
themselves conspicuous by their enterprise. The Banias of Gujrat, 
the Murwaris of Rajputana and the Chetties and Bhatiyas of the 
Madras and Bombay presidencies are brisk and active traders and 
have been gaining competence in many cases and in some have 
reached- to opulence and fortune. The villages of India have all a 
resident trader and this man supplies the wants of the villagers at 
their own door. The resident trader knows what things are most 
in demand at that particular village and he often combines in his 
own person the capacities of a money-lender and cloth-seller. 
The internal trade of the country is carried on by means of fairs 
and large markets where all the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
places assemble and have their requisites. The commerce of the 
country is having also a very important influence over the agricul- 
tural pursuits of the people. The cultivators know that it is 
profitable to raise certain crops and that they might use the inter- 
vals between the reaping of o^ harvest and the sowing of another 
by raising subsidiary crops which v'ould bring them a handsome 
profit. The facilities* for communication between the different 
parts of rile country have made internal trade expand to vast pro- 
portions and during the fanunes of 1873^4 and 1877-8 it had been 
conclusively proved that the capacity for i&tomai trade of riie country 
could bear the strmn pot upon it even In tiiose seasons of excep- 
tional distress. In a country like India ivfaere there cannot but be 
local failures of the harvest occasionally, riie trade of the cofintry 
was the resource againft those ever-reewnring cahtintties. Thei^ 
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was a time within the memory of out oldest men when it was 
thought necessary to grant remissions of taxation because the 
harvest was over*abundant, and the cultivators did not even 
take the trouble to reap it, which was allowed to rot in the fields. 
The reason for this was* that im the early part of the present 
century there were no faciliUes fpr transmitting the produce of one 
part of the country to another, and consequently there was no mar* 
ket for surplus production. A bumper harvest would, in these days, 
be hailed with the sincerest rejoicing and would be the means of 
bringing wealth to the fortunate district The present system of 
trade in the country is carried on chiefly through certain great 
commercial marts that have risen to importance in quite recent 
times. The instance of several great towns in the Punjab, North* 
West Behar and the Central Provinces that are the centres where 
the produce of the surrounding countries show the direction in 
which commerce would increase the opulence and the prosperity 
of the country. Many Anglo-Indian writers have instanced the 
growth of Dongargaon in the plateau of Chhatisgarh as ‘marvel- 
lous. This is the great wheat-producing tract of India and the 
above-named village which was half a century ago but an insigni- 
ficant village, has now risen to the 'importance of a large town 
carrying on an extensive trade in wheat. The Indian fairs which 
form a chief agency for the sale of the Indian merchandise and 
raw produce are very interesting things. There go on, probably 
in the pleasantest season of the year, a brisk buying and selling 
and the fair which lasts several weeks affords a social and indus- 
trial reunion of the happiest sort. It is a great pity that many of 
these time-honored fairs hnd industrial marts are becoming obso- 
lete in the altered circumstances of the country. Those who have 
bestowed a serious thought on this important subject cannot but 
regard the industrial conferences .of Puna nnd Calcutta with any 
feelings but those of the liveliest congratulation. The mind of 
educated India needs to be turned towards this subject. The first 
generation of English scholars saw in beef-steaks and fowl cutlets, 
a regenerated India. . The more sober generation that followed 
found out that regeneration lay in intellectual advancement through 
the literature and science of the West. The progress that had been 
made in this direction was indeed marvellous. But it is begin- 
ning to be keenly felt that educational progress without material 
prosperity and well-being does only half the work, and it is a happy 
sign of the times that this truth is getting a fast hold of the 
national mind and is beginning to be recognized in a- variety of 
forms. It is o<>it for the prbsent writer to suggest remediii||| for 
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this great ol^ect in an off huid manner. Nor does he believe that 
nnjr single head is sufficient for this purpose. This duty should be 
entrusted to a Commissita of which the most experienced men of 
every part of India should be the members and which most arrive 
at their conclusions after a full,* thorough, searching, and exhaustive 
enquiry. The Government is suse to grant such a Commissioq if 
prayed for by the united voice of the country. 

SATYA CHANDRA MUKERJI. 
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OUTLINES OF HINDU CELEBRITIES. 

Chaitanya. 

11 . 

Two years passed in quietly inoculating the minds of a 
few chosen disciples and in making a public announcement of 
his doctrines. The first ground gained, he longed for a wider 
diffusicm of his creed. Chaitanya also wanted to justify himself 
in the eyes of the world by a career of unadulterated impres* 
sive sanctity. No imposing prophetic character had been assumed 
by him. He professed not to be an inspired teacher, pretending 
to revelation and a divine mission. He was no miracle-worker. 
Extremely modest and simple hear^, he knew no sham, and 
practised not a make-believe. He had not shpwn from his youth 
a religious bent of mind. The idea of a religion came to him 
unsought— it was a spontaneity. Ambition did not impel him-— 
interest was not bis object. He meant not to mak€ capital. 
He rode no hobby. He simply thought of promoting the spiritual 
welfare of his fellowmen in pursuit of it himself. This object he 
sought to obtain purely by dint of stainless rectitude of con- 
duct. From ndthing but the experience of success, did he become 
actuated with the motive of having bis doctrines more largely 
accepted by his countrymen, and of confirming his dominion over 
their minds. To this end, he meditated upon an act of self-denial 
the most serious of its kind. • It was to turn God’s hero ” — ^the 
noblest of all human characters, and exalt himself in all men’s 
opinion. Young in years, his motives were, liable to suspicion and 
misinterpretation. He therefore wanted to silence all cavils, and 
to appear favourably without a flaw in his career compared with 
other religious reformers. 

The step which Chaitanya, after long and deep communing 
with himself, had decided to tidce, was his turning a Sanyasi. His 
fervent zeal for the sacred ideal which he had. enshrined in his 
soul, consumed all earthly ties and affectioju. In its cause, he 
felt bound to mpke any sacrifice, or he would not be thought equal 
to his eoterpriHe, and incur the reproach of half-heartedneAlN He 
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did not fail to forse« what would be tiie cost of his determination. 
It would cut him off from aU that' is dear in this life—from home^ 
patent, wife, and every thing in the name of eartiily enjojrment. 
But witii.hira, to purpose to act*— and that most heroically. 
Like Buddha, he did not silently steal away from home. He 
braved the shock of disclosure tq his mother, wife, and friei^s. 
They made the most moving remonstrances. He reasoned with 
them, and prepared their minds for the inevitable. The day fixed 
for his departure was the last day of Pous (rath’ January)— <1 day 
sacred in the Hindu calendar for the sun's entering on his North* 
cm Ascension. The day previous to it was spent according to 
his custom. Towards its evening, he took a walk with some of 
liis friends along the Bhagirathi. After nightfall, he held his last 
interview with them. None knew that he was going away the 
next morning. As usiial, they had come in with their fond pre* 
sents of fruits and flowers. Sridhara had brought for him a fresh 
pumpkin of his own garden. It was a favourite ' vegetable with 
Chaitanya. That Sridhara might not regret his leaving it untasted, 
he ordered it to be cooked that very night for his meal. Bidding 
his kind good-bye to each and all, he went in for his supper. 
Spending a while with his wife, he retired to sleep, but scarcely 
had a wink— ;-tbe thoughts of the great and important step big 
with his fate wholly occupying his mind. Early at dawn of the 
appointed day^ he left his bed. His mother, awj^ened by the stir 
of his preparations, got up and s^t at the door barring egress. I.t 
was the most painful moment in his life, between tearing himself 
away from his two most beloved beings on^earth, and his resolution 
not to recede from his purpose. Nothing is so diil^It as to prevail 
with those who would not be comforted. In supplicating terms 
Chaitanya addressed his mother that he obeyed the will of heaven 
in quitting her. Taking the dust of her feet, and going round her 
three times invoking her assis or blessing, he left his home never 
to cross its threshold again.* He who has felt what an ordeal 
such heart-rending parting is, can justly estimate the moral worth 
of Chaitanya, and gauge the intensity of his devotedness to his 
cause. 

No doubt, he was touched with some feelings of natural 
sorrow. But he departed with unfaltering steps— his ".mind,, rich 
beyond example in the gold of heaven, throwing a lustre over the 
black waste before him, and peopling it with a bright creation of 
her own.” Going a little distance alone, he was joined by five of 
his most intimate followers, Nityangnda, Gqdaijhara; Mukunda, 
Chandraaekhara, and Brahmananda. Hih journey ^ directed to 
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Katwa, where he arrived at the abode of Kesava Bharati, a Goaain 
who had on an occasion been to Nadiya, and been entertained by 
Cbaitanya as his guest To the generation of our day, it is not 
known that Kesava Bharati was the andhstor of Babu Sl^macham 
Sircar, late Ipterpreter of the -Caleutta High Court This fact 
was communicated to us by thp Babu himself. Chaitanya made 
knbwn his intention, and not without much importunity and solici* 
tation prevailed upon the Gosain to comply with his' request. 

Next day, came the renunciation. Hundreds of both sexes 
assembled to witness the solemn ceremony. The men stood 
aghast at so young and handsome a man in the heyday of his 
blood going, through the operation. The women pitied the con* 
dition of the wife who was losing so precious a husband.* 
Chaitanya had very fine locks of hair admired by all. Every one- 
deplored his parting with them. The barber who shaved him on 
this occasion, was Madhu Napit.* The spot, where Chaitanya 
shook off the obligations of society, lies close upon the bank of the 
Bhagirathi, by the side of which Kesava Bharati had his abode. 
They have erected over it a small temple, in which two wooden- 
images of Nityananda and Chaitanya, in a dancing attitude, have 
been put up. The hairs parted with on the occasion are preserved 
as a sacred relic. We visited this temple in August, 1846. The 
original name of Nimai was dropped, and that of Krishna Cbaita- 
nya was adopted now. The date of his Vair^ism is the ist day 
of Magb, Saka 1431, or A. D. 1509. He was in his 24th year then. 
Buddha renounced the world in Iiis 2 gth year. 

. Dressed in scanty dull-yellow raifnents, with his shaven head, 
a stick in one l^nd, and an alms-bowl in the other, Chaitanya 
stood in all the verity of a Vairagi, and in a new individuality. 
The thoughts of heaven deeply seated in his soul, diffused a tran- 
quil dignity and benign composure oyer his demeanour. There was 
a sublimity in the event, accompanied with a solemn feeling in thy 
minds of the assembled crowd, under which they looked upon 
him as the accredited ^ent of heaven for t}te consummation of 
divine purposes. The first thing Chaitaqya did was to send 
down Chandrasekhara to Nadiya with the news of his renunciation. 
The afflicting intelligence cast a gloom over that city. His mother 
lamented in the most distressing manner. His wife uttered the 
most piteous aries, and exhibited a heart-rending spectacle. But 
there was a sudden turn of feeling at the news his Sanyasism. 
Men’s opinion undergoing a change now ran in one strong current 
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in bi» favor. Tliose. who ^eride^ hia cfaimerteal enterpriM and 
aedfed at hha as a dreamer, no loiter hesitated to ackoowleged 
his moral ascendancy. No more did any body question his 
earoest..devoutne 88 and" generous motive. They all did justice, 
and henceforth reg^arded hinf as a high-minded benefactor. He 
became the theme of every tongpe. 

Leaving Katwa, Chaitanya started upon his vagrancy. He 
was accompanied by Nrtyananda, Gadadhara, Mukunda, Hrahma- 
nanda, and Kesava Bharati. They proceeded westward along the 
river Ajaya, through Birbhum, towards Vakeswara. Tii^ and 
sunburnt, they sat down for a while under the shade of a banian 
tree. Local tradition remembers it under the name of Bisramtala, 
which we have passed by in sailing up the Ajaya. To all appear- 
ance, the hoary banian, with "daughter” and grand-daughter 
trunks, la three to four hundred years old, and is most likely the 
identical tree or they may have renewed it with a new graft to 
hold it in memory. 

About four kos remained to Vakeswara, when Giaitanya 
suddenly changed his mind, and turned back to proceed to Nila* 
chala, at Puri in Orissa. Crossing t^e Bhagirathi, be went on to 
Fulia, near Ula, while Nityananda made his way to Nadiya to 
invite the Vaishnava confraternity there to an interview with their 
Prabhu, or spiritual leader, at Santipur, where, halting for a day or 
two with Haridasa at Fulia, Chaitanya intended to become the guest 
of Adwaitananda. Meanwhile, Nadiya presented a scene of un- 
usual excitement on Nityananda's arrival. The public despondency 
there was succeeded by a blaze of joy. The Vaishnava community 
received bis invitation with outbursts of rapturous dhlight. Nothing 
but tumult and hurry reigned among them in making preparations 
for their journey to Santipur. Group after group sailed down the 
Bhagirathi for that place, raising joyous shouts and acclamations. 
Over land, they went on Kritaning in a grand procession to 
the house of Adwaita. SachuDevi departed under the escort of 
Nityananda. All se^ out for Santipur, excepting poor Vishnupriya, 
who remained behind bewailing* her hard tot to be alone denied 
the privilege of beholding her beloved husband— the Shastras 
forbidding her {q>pearance before him after his Vairagism. Cbai- 
tanya received his flock with his. usual affection. He heartily 
welcomed his mother— his equanimity for a moment being upset 
by deep filial emotions. The congr^;ation resembled a mela, 
whichf with kirtan and other festivities, continued for ten days. 
The rejoicings of the re-naion being wts, Chai|aaya took due 
leave of his mother, and, bidding farewell to his friends and 
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followers, deputed for NilachaUu Those who Ixwe him company, 
were Nityananda, Gadadhara, Mukanda, Govtnda, Brahmananda, 
and Jaga^nanda. 

The travels of Chaitanya throw a on the geography of 
Lower Bengal in his age. Many ef the'placei mentioned in the 
Chaitanya Charitamrita are yet identifiable on our map. Setting 
out from Santipur, he proceeded southwards along the eastern bank 
of the fihagirathi. Tlie first place he halted at was Atisara. 
Next day, he reached Chatrabhoga. .Here, the view of the Ganges, 
spread in a sea-like expanse, made a most solemn impression on 
his mind. “ The Gung (Ganges) there/’ says Abul Fazil, in bis 
Ayin-i-Akbari, "after having divided into a thousand channels, 
joins the sea at Satgong, and the Sirsuthy (Sarasvati) and Jown 
(Jamna) discharged themselves in like manner." Chatrabhoga 
does not exist now. Its site may be supposed to have been on the 
eastern bank, opposite to Triveni and Satgong. From that town, 
Chaitanya embarked in a boat for Orissa. In those days, the 
kingdom of Orissa extended northwards up to Triveni, where the 
•old ghat of Raja Mukunda Deva still exists. Tamluk and Midna- 
pur were then included in Sdrkar Jelasor. The road to Orissa 
then lay via Jehanabad and Madaran — the last being now an 
obscure village not many miles west of Hughli, but which once 
gave its name to Sarkar Madaran,* in Todar Mai’s rent-roll. Most 
probably Chaitanya’s river-journey extended down to Tamluk, 
whence, taking to the above-mentioned route, he slowly travelled 
to Nilachala. It is not said whether be rested at Nimai-tirtha’s 
Ghat, near Baddibati, on this or on a subsequent occasion. 

In Puri, then resided Vasudeva Saurvabhauma Bhattarcharya 
of Nadiya, who was employed in the service of the Raja there as 
superintendent of the worship of Jagannatha. He was a most 
learned Pundit particularly remarkable for being a redoubtable 
Vedantist. Finding Chaitanjra in a deep trance at Jagannath’s 
temple, and coming to learn that he was a fellow townsman of 
Nadiya, Sarvabhauma carried him to his residence, and hospitably 
treated him with every attention. Living together for a few 
days, and becoming intimate with each other, they fell into 
those inevitable discussions which ended in the conversion of 
Sarvabhauma to the new Vaishnava faith. Chaitanya’s success 
over him was a prodigious event the news of which over- . 
whelmed with confusion and humiliation all those Pandits who 


* 8m Blochnsunh soMunt of this pAoe in tbs Anatic Journal Kok 
April, 1870. . . If 
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yet forbore to sympatbise with hitn^ and frowned with coldness 
upon his movement. It created also a great sensation at Puri| 
where his tenets daily recommended themselves- to the accept- 
ance of lai^ numbers of the Oriyas. Staying for two months, 
and enjoying the Dol-Jatra festival there, Cbaitanya set off on his 
religious tour of the Dekhan b}! the beginning of the . Bengali 
year in A. D. 1510. He took with him a single attendant, named 
Krishtadasa. 

His route ii^t of all lay through that part of ancient Kalinga, 
which is now the Northern Circars. The tract is one of the most 
populous, through which he passed along halting at many 
places, and increasing his fold— the example of his devout piety 
influencing more efficaciously than his tenets. He excited an 
eager curiosity in the course of his progress. The country poured 
forth its inhabitants anxious to get a sight of him, whom all regard- 
ed as more divine than human. The enthusiasm spread in all the 
villages, and his fame resounded throughout the land. 

On coming up to the Godaveri, he broke his journey for .a few 
days at Vidyanagara, where he had promised Sarvabhauma to visit 
his friend Rai Ramananda. The Rai, a fcllow-scctarian, so extreme- 
ly delighted our traveller with his accomplishments that an intimate 
friendship was mutually contracted . by the two. From Vidya- 
nagara, Chaitanya travelled southwards down to Setuband or 
Ramesaram, and thence* to the temple of Kumari, at Cape 
Comorin. He met everywhere with a hospitable reception from 
the Ramanujas, or followers of Ramanuja. His merit was honored 
with recognition by many a Pandit ovorcome in controversy. 
Turning back from the extreme south, he went towards Sri Ranga 
(Seringapatam) on the Cavery, where ho visited the temple *of Sri 
Ranga Natha, an image of Vishnu founded by Ramanuja. Here, he 
was cordially received by one Bhatta, a fellow Vaishnava, with whom 
he spent four months in a congenial element. Next, he visited 
the famous shrines of Kamata and Malabar — Hindu princes then 
ruling in those countties. The Kingdom of Vijayanagara then 
existed in all its power. In the course of his travels, Chaitanya 
always kept a watchful look-out for copies of rare works — one of 
them being the Brahma Sangita, of which he could procure only a 
few chapters. From Malabar, he proceeded to Kolapur, where, In 
the temple of Vitalanatha (Krishna), he became acquainted with 
Srirangapuri, a disciple of Madhavapuri. Together with this man, 
he madeJiiB journey to Dwarka, in Guzerat. Thence, visiting 
Panchavati, the famous abode of Ramadn exile, nesur Nasik, and 
Trimbak, near Ahmednagara, be traced back his way in a south- 
0 
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eastern direction, through Warangai and Tclingana, to the abode 
of Ramananda Rai. His route on this occasion was very nearjy 
the same as that through which, a' hundred years afterwards, the 
rebellious Shah Jehan accomplished his long and arduous retreat 
before the chasing army, of his father to Bengal ; and through 
which also Sivaji, escaping from Delhi disguised as a mendicant, 
found his way back to Raighar. thaitanya asked Ramananda to 
come along with him. His invitation was accepted with a promise 
of following him in a few days. After an absence of two years, 
our religious itinerant returned to his friends at NHachala. 

Puri had become a warm-hearted Vaishnava city during Chai- 
tanya’s first sojourn. His return to it from his travels was hailed 
with universal greetings and acclamations. The Raja of Orissa, 
contemporaneous with Chaitanya, was Pratap Rudra. He, too, had 
become a warm admirer, who accorded to him a flattering reception 
by the assurance that every thing he might stand in need of was 
at his command. The tidings of his return were received with 
transports of joy in Bengal. In Santipur and Nadiya, they went 
into a fever of excitement. Great was the agitation there among 
his particular friends to set out on a visit to him. Over two hun- 
dred Vaishnavas left for Nilachala. Their arrival was cordially 
welcomed. The Raja of Puri issued orders to supply the Prabhu 
with everything that he re<]uired for himself and his comrades^ 
at the royal expense. The visitors from»Bengal remained for four 
months. It w'as during their stay at Puri that Chaitanya first . 
persuaded his followers to observe no distinction of caste in their 
brotherhood. God, he saidi regarded neither tribe nor family. 
Krishna did not disdain cor 'tot in the house of Vidura, a Sudra. . 
He carried out this rule in practice by his feeding all classes'— the 
Brahman, the Sudra, the Chandala, and the Mahomedan — ^at one . 
mess, with the prasad of Jagannatha, since which Menu’s caste*law 
has become a dead-letter in Puri. 

Next year, they again went from Bengal during the Rathjatra 
festival. Two years were thus spent by Chaitanya. Towards the 
end of 1512 A.D., he prepared for a journey to Vrindavana. It 
was his intention to pass through Bengal, for which province he 
set out with his companions. On his way through Katak, he was 
enteitoined by Raja Pratap Rudra, whose Rani wished to have a ' 
sight of the extraordinary man spoken of by every-body. The 
Raja then sent him on in charge of an escort op to the frontiers 
of his kingdom. But after going a short distance, Chaitanya 
idismissed the long train of attendants retaining only a ^gle 
officer to go aloftg with hinf. . ^ 
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^ In passing n«xt through the estate of a Mahomedan Zamin- 
dar, his elevated character for piety sO highly impressed that mant. 
that, forgetting his national prejudices, he made tire most liberal' 
offer his services, and proviijed the Prabhu with men and boats" 
to reach him to Bengal. 

The place Chaitanya landed lit was Penhati, where he put* up' 
with Vidya*Vachaspati, who was Sarvabhauma’s brother. He had 
a mind to spend here a few days, but numerous visitors crowding 
the small village, he was obliged to leave it one night, and proceed 
to Kumarhatta (Halisahar), and thence, via Kanchrapara, to Kulia- 
gram. Several conspicuous Pandits of Nadiya, who had formerly 
treated him with derision, here waited upon him to efface its 
remembrance by their respectful adulations. From Kuliagram, 
Chaitanya went to Santipur, to meet his mother at Adwaita’s 
house. From Santipur, he set out for Gauda. His journey thence 
resembled the progress of a hero, in the vent, vidi, vici style, 
who came, preached, and converted. He moved all Lower Bengal. 
Crowds of people from both sides of the Bhagirathi flocked and 
followed at his heels. 

In the beginning of the 1 6th century, Gauda, consisting of a 
cluster of towns, was a city twenty miles in circumference. It 
was enclosed by a wall sixty feet high, and adorned with many 
stately mosques,- college^ baths, serais, and other buildings. The 
population numbered two millions of, souls. So great was its 
opulence, that the rich ate from golden plates. The Patan king* of 
Gauda then was Hussein Shah, a prince descended from the 
Prophet, and remarkable for bis abili^ benevolence, and piety. 
Like Buddha, who chose the great city of Kasi for his first arena, 
Chaitanya also turned his steps to 'Gauda for prosecuting his 
mission in the most respectable community of Bengal. The 
quarter he landed at^ was Ramkali, the abode of the first<class 
inhabitants. Now, it is a desalate spot with a few lone huts, but 
which is still locally remembered, and is annually the scene of 
a mela held in honor Of the great Prahhu’s memory. Gauda 
■was mostly a Hindu city. Chaitanya’s arrival there with 
devoted multitude in his train, created , an extraordinary ex- 
citement tiiat was felt even by Hussein Shah. He became 
the object of universal curiosity, — the theme of general wonder 
and admiration. His illustrious merit called forth recogni- 
tions .from ail classes Of people. Crowds idolized him, and 
entered "his fold. But the most remarkable of all converts were 
Rupa and Sonatana, two Hindu minivers of Hulsein Shah, who 
were regarded as little better than Musalmans, and were knowh 
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by the Mahomedan names of Dabir Khas and Sakar Mutlick. 
Rupa and Sonatana were two brothers of illustrious descent fnlllb 
t)ie ancient Raja of Kamata. To improve his fortune, their 
grandfather came and settled in Bengal. Distinguished by great 
abilities, the two brothers rose to the high dignity of first subjects 
of the realm. They were not jonly very learned but also very 
devout men. Deeply impressed by the sanctity of Chaitanya’s 
life and his pious labours for deliverance, they eagerly embraced 
his creed. Their sincerity in the conversion is vouched by theh* 
great sacrifices — ^by the resignation of their ministerial posts ; their 
giving away their property to the last farthing; their leaving 
home, relatives, and friends ; and their retiring to Vrindavana to 
pass the remainder of their days in devotion. 

From Gauda, Chaitanya intended to proceed on his journey 
to Vrindavana. But finding the crowds of people in his wake to 
be a great drawback upon his progress, he was obliged to put it 
off to another occasion. On his way down to Nilachala, he again 
passed through Santipur, Kumarhatta, Penhati, and Varabanagara 
(Baranagar), visiting his old friends, and Raghava Pandit and 
Bhagavat Vachaspati at the last two places. At Varahanagara, he 
parted, leaving instructions with Nilyananda to prosecute the 
work of his mission by going kritaning from village to village 
along the Bbagirathi. In due time, he arrived at Nilachala, where 
he spent four months, and then set f^rth for Vrindavana in the 
company of Balavhadra Bhattacharya. This time, he chose the 
solitary route through the jungles on the left of Katak, across the 
Kol countries of Sambalpur and Chutia Nagpur, and over the 
Jharkhandi moubtains — the route followed by Hindusthani pilgrims 
to Jagannatha. Used to pedestrianism and to the privations of a 
Vairigi life, he travelled the long distance, finding delight “ in 
each gentle and' each dreadful scene and shelter in savage cots ” 
on his way, until he arrived at Benares. 

The author of the Tamil drama Arichandra (Harischandra), 
describes Bcnfires, in .the 14th century, as a city of “splendid 
temples, princely mansions, and 'millions of pinnacles.” But we 
suspect this picture to be drawn largely from fancy, as Baber, two 
centuries later, describes all that space now covered by a succes* 
sion of ghats and temples to have been “ a forest.” In the age 
of Chaitanya, however, there stood a great temple upon what is 
now Madhu-rai-ki-dharara, Tavernier saw it to “ cover an ex* 
tensive plot of ground.” It was a Vishnu temple, dedicated to 
Biiidu Madhu. «CIose by |his temple, Chaitanya resided witii lus 
old acquaintances Tapana Misra and Chandrasekhara. I^^ing 
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ifritb thetn {or a fortn^ht, be passed on- to Pray 9 |S 9 i or Allahabad^ 
whicbi. after tbrea daysi vas left for Vrindavana. 

During the 1 1 th and 1 2th centuries, Vraja, hallowed by the 
act4 and adventures of Krishna, was the most flourishing seat of 
his worship. But the Islamite *came, and struok a fatal bl9w. llie 
shrines abounding there were a^l demolished. The idols of inote 
were desecrated, or transported beyond reach. Depopulated 
Vraja lost all its attractions. Scarcely did a pilgrim, like Jayadeva, 
remember its prestige, and turn his steps to it. The site of Vrin* 
davana was entirely forgotten. Upon its soil lingered only the 
remnants of a scattered population.* Hardly a voice broke in 
upon the solitude brooding over the scenes of Kanya’s pastimes. 
The peacock gambolled, and the ape leapt from bough to bough in 
the Tamala groves sacred to his memory. Neglected Vrindavana 
lay in this wild, untenanted state for four centuries**«>its antiquities 
obliterated, its traditions forgotten, and its very name almost passed 
into oblivion. 

In the same manner th^ the Christian world is indebted to 
the Empress Helena, the mother of Constantine, for her explora- 
tions of the unknown localities consecrated by the acts of the 
Redeemer, is the Hindu world indebted to Chaitanya and his 
disciples for the restoration of Vrindavana to its pristine import- 
ance and sanctity. He went into raptures on his first arrival at 
the beloved seat of his god. Fully to survey the hallowed region, 
he got upon an eminence — a little rocky knoll. The spot ol bis 
reconnoissaace, and the tamarind tj*ee under which he sat^ are 
shown in Madanmohan’s Mahalla. It marked by the prints of 
his ^eet ; which are much too small to be genuine, Wing those of 
a boy eight or ten years old, when ^hmtanya was almost a full 
grown man, aged thirty years. The foot-prints are of wood, 
resembling a pair of common sandals. The tamarind tree is also 
suspicious — it is now in the prime of its growth, and does by no 
means look to be 400 years old. 

Chaitanya happened to fall in with a disciple of Madbava 
Puri. He became acquainted also with a native Rajput of the 
place, named Kristadasa, the future author of the Cbaitanya- 
Charitamrita, who had treasured many of the local traditions, and 
enlightened him on many points in the course of his circuit of 
Vrindavana and Vraja. But, after all, doubts still crossed his 
mind as to the accuracy of many of the holy sites and scenes. 
He resolved therefore to unlock the treasures of the sacred region, 
and subsequently deputed two of his favourite disaiples, Rupa and 
Sonatana, to carry out his inten^on. Few men could be so eminently 
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qualified by their leamiog and zeal for the task entrusted to them. 
Duly instructed by his Prabhui Sonatona* first entered upon the 
undertaking. He left Benares, and commenced his labors from 
Agravana, or Agra, which forms the starting-point for the tour of 
Vraja. Rupa afterwards joined him. Procuring a copy of Mathura- 
Mahatama, they proceeded makidg careful researches, treasuring 
every precious traditioii, examining every nook and vestige, identi- 
fying and localizing the scenes of every memorable event, dis- 
interring and dragging into light what had been buried in 
darkness, and illumining the whole benighted region of Vraja. 
The local circumstances, and such as are determined by Nature 
herself, seldom undergo the changes that are brought on by time 
and man. It was impossible to mistake Goverdhana, the Mount 
from which Krishna had made known his miracles and oracles to 
the Yadus, and in a cave of which had been raised the first shrine 
on his apotheosis. It was impossible to mistake the landmarks 
pointing the site of Mathura or Maha*rana. Kanya was re-instat- 
ed, and his long-lost Vrindavana was re-opened to his pilgrims, 
who, from this period to the present day, have thronged thither in 
uninterrupted streams. 

The same impression resulted in Vrindavana as elsewhere. 
Every one there regarded our young Vairagi as an uncommon 
being. His Kritans excited a general curiosity, attracting crowds 
to his door. In time, they poured in such constant streams as to 
leave him no rest. He was obliged therefore to haste away from 
the place, accompanied by his associate Balabhadra and bis ne^ 
acquaintance KristadassL. Falling on the road into one of his 
usual trances, he lay insenmble under a tree with foam coming at 
his mouth. In this state he was found by some Patan horsemeri 
who arrived there. Suspecting his companions to have poisoned 
him, they proceeded to lay violeht hands upon them as Thugs and 
Dhutoryais. In the midst -of their altercation, Chaitanya awoke 
and sat up. The Patans stood wondering, and were struck by his 
piety. They heard his story, and became edified. Seldom does 
a Mahomedan change his faith. But these Patans at once sub- 
mitted to be mantrad on the spot. One of them was a . Pir, Who 
was henceforth called Ramdas. Their leader, a Rajkumar, or 
young prince, w*as named Bijili Khan. In Vaishnava history, they 
all became noted as Patan Vairagis. 

From Vrindavana, Chaitanya came down to Prayaga. Ooje 
Ballabha Bhatta, a 'Bengali, lived here in pleasant retirem^,I:y 
the side of the Jamna, which is endeared to a Vaishnavai^l!^ a 
thousand sacred^ associations. Chaitanya became his guest for a 
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few days, suid then made his way back to Benares.. The city of 
^va was not a congenial element for him. Tbere^ the sapient 
Vedtmtbt and Paramhansa, the conceded Dandi abd Jangama, the 
meditative Y(^, all cold'hearted, self-oj^nionated men, who 
cherished a lofty esteem of themselves, mingled with contempt of 
others, and were too stubborn for instruction. During his first 
visit, he haj^ not been without an^experience of their ridicule and 
scoffing. To avoid their wrangling crew, he lived in (Privacy 
with the few 'Vaishnavas residing there from Bengal. But he 
happened to become acquainted With a Mahratta Brahman, who 
grew very much attached to him. It was greatly the wish of this 
Brahman to bring him in contact once with the learned Pandits of 
Benares. After repeated proposals, Chaitanya complied with his 
request. The Brahman invited a lai^e circle of the different 
sectarians at his house, ft was honored by the presence of 
Prakasananda Swami, the first Vedantist of his day. He had 
indulged in many witticisms at the expense of our Vairagi on the 
previous occasion. Chaitanya arrived in due time, and modestly 
took his seat. His prepossessing appearance made the first favour* 
able impression. Further, it was improved by the dignified humit 
lity of his conduct. Prakasananda opened the .controversy. 
Cbaitanya's old polemical humour revived. His language, his 
literature, his spontaneity, and his lucidity, all heightened the force 
of his arguments, at the same time that their effect was enhanced 
b3f the elegance of his manners and the suavity of his address. 
They left the result indisputably in his favor. Those who had 
before censured him as a spiritual empiric, now showered upon' 
him their loudest encomiums. They wor&Hipped him as a prodigy. 
Repenting of his former profane criticisms, Prakasananda now 
moved on a totally new tack. The stronghold of Sivaism was 
won, and echoed with Cbaitanya's praises. Enjoying great popu* 
larity, he prolonged his stay to' four months. During this interval, 
Sonatana, the converted ex-minister, arrived begging all the way 
from Gauda. Sending him on to Vrindavana, Chaitanya quietly left 
Benares one night, and taking to the old Jharkandi route, returned 
to Nilachala. * . 

Our reformer was now thirty yearn of age. The six years 
from his entering on Vairagism to this period, were the most ac- 
tive yean of his life. They were 3remrs passed in continuous 
pedestrian exe^on as a foot-sore pilgrim, in encountering various 
religious teachers, in spreading his creedj and in working out the 
revolution set for him Iqr destiny. His career was over. His 
part in the dranut'^the hero's ^art, ^s enacted Leaving the 
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stage to his disciples, he now retired behind th« scenes. Nothing 
is a more appropriate sequel to a life of action, than a lif.: of 
contemplation. 

“ 'Tis pleasant, through the loopholes of retreat. 

To peep at the far world, to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, andjiot feel the crowd.*' 

No doubtr his physical and mental fatigues were great. But 
still it was at a too early age— an age at which Buddha, or Christ, 
or Mahomet, bad not yet»even entered Opon their mission — that 
his desire of seclusion came on. Returning to his comrades from 
Hindustan, he settled for the remainder of his life at Nilachala. 
He chose this place, because he had promised his mother to reside 
near enough for her to get news of him from time to time. The 
house of one Kashishara Misra became his abode. His retreat 
had a pleasant sea-side situation, amidst Nature and simplicity, 
with only sand and shells around him. But before him lay 

“ The glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time. 

Calm or convulsed— in breeze, or gale, or storm. 

Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-heaving ;— boundless, endless, and sublime— 

The image of eternity— the throne 
Of the Invisible.” 

Chaitanya passed a quiet retired life for eighteen long years 
at Nilachala. Each year his friends came to him during the 
Ratha-Jatra festival, and. spent four months. Nityananda visited 
him at intervals of two or three years. Rupa and Sanatana came 
down from Vrindavana to report their progress. He was always 
mindful of his mother, to whom he dutifully sent a man with pre- 
sents every year. His wife he had to ignore, the Shastras obliging 
him to take no notice of her ; and Vishnupriya, a widow in all but 
the name, moves our mind by her fate very like that of a character 
in romance. Chaitanya’s life at Nilachala was a Vairagi life to the 
letter. His daily food was got up at 4 panas of cowries, and it 
W'as shared ag^n by his two attendants, Sarupa and Govinda. He 
lived upon one meal a day made of vegetables, and particularly 
liked Lafra-ghaata. In his youth he was fond of sweetmeats, 
but he now tasted them only when any of his fnends affectionately 
brought them for him from Bengal. He slept on the earth spread 
with plantain barks and leaves. Once, some of his friends had 
got up for him a*bed with cotton quilts and pillows, but he «4|6ver 
slept upon it On another occairion, Pandit Jagadananda had 
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brought for him from Ns^diya a pot of medicated cooling oil, but 
be made it over to the temple of Jagannatha for burning. A man, 
given to picking holes, twitted him on his hearty meals-— he reduced 
his allowance to .two panas, and lived upon half meals, until the 
suicidal effects of abstinence were pointed ou^ to him by his friends. 
Howbeit, he kept his health fon a long time under his simple 
routine. 3 ut as his years increased, his vital powers decUAed. 
Enfeebled natui'e was oppressed by the strain of incessant and 
intense devotions. About bis 47th year, his fits grew more fre- 
quent and violent. They brought on a state of imbecility verging 
upon insanity. One moonlight night, while enjoying with his 
friends at Tota, he silently stole away from them towards the sea, 
and walked into its waters. He would have been drowned, if he 
had not been brought to shore in a fisherman's net, and made over 
to his disciples. Chaitanya recovered from the shock of this inci- 
dent, with an abatement of his deliriousness. He got well enough 
to remember sending Jagadananda to his mother for the annual 
enquiry of her health. But he. rapidly “ went down the hill." His 
body thinned away every day. Frequently his reason was eclipsed. 
He passed sleepless nights. Guardians were set over him in his 
incapacitated state to prevent Him from going out. In a few days, 
be sank 'into a lethargic state, and an impotence of volition. He 
now spoke little. His last words were about certain slokas of his 
own composition touching his hopes of eternity. Shortly after 
this, he was missed without any body knowing his fate. It is 
supposed that he had drowned himself in the sea. His melancholy 
end took place in his 48th year, in Saka 1455, or 1533 A. D.* 

In person, Chaitanya was ma[de after *the nicest model. He 
had a tall, well-proportioned, noble figure, set off with a head 
full of black glossy hair that was his particular beauty. To speak 
« in the language of Bishop Heber, he had neither " a copper " nor 
“ a leper color,” but a light yellow complexion which made him 
popularly called Gouranga. So cngaging.were his features, that 
people became affected towari^s him at the very first sight. Get- 
ting over the delicacy of his early infancy, he acquired a vigorous 
constitution in after life. From his great stamina, he was a fast 
walker who always went ahead — none of his companions being 
able to keep pace with him. To the majestic graces of his person, 
he united an' affability and sociability of disposition which enabled 
him quickly to fraterniAe with all around him. He was a pleasur- 


* Ward atatea he died at forty, and l>r. Wilson at fpil^-two. They are 
both inacourate. * * 
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able companion, a fast friend, and enthusiastic leader, without any 
alloy in his nature. With all his erudite Panditism, he never lost 
the simplicity, the sportive humour, the- light-heartedness and 
freshness of his early years. Chaitanya never used a coarse jest 
or sarcasm. In carrying on his discussions, he was never harsh 
in his language — he never put any body out of countenance. His 
triumphs did not make him conceited — he never talked big, or 
gave himself airs. He had no professional jealousy of any fellow- 
Pandit— bore ill will to none. Having an occasion to go over to 
the 'other side of the Ganges, he found himself in the same boat 
with another Pandit. In the course of conversation, his fellow- 
passenger enquired what the book was that he carried in his hand. 
Chaitanya replied it was a commentary on the Naya philosophy 
written by him. The Pandit looked sad, and, in answer to Chai- 
tanya’s query, said .that he too had written a commentary on the 
same subject, but despaired of its success when Chaitanya was in 
the field. Without a moment’s delay, Chaitanya out of his exceed- 
ing good-nature threw his papers into the river, and calmed his 
companion’s mind. The poor found him heartily sympathising. 
Towards females, ht; was very modest and polite. His pupils were 
attaclied to him with the most affectionate regards for his loving 
conduct. Every thing in his person, manner, and conversation 
tended to maintain the charm which his genius had flung around 
him. 

By his mental constitution, Chaitanya was a most remarkable 
'being— one worthy of exceptional consideration. Had his brains 
been weighed, they would have been found to exceed sixty ounces 
— the quantity occurring hi all great heads. But his mind must be 
pronounced to have been in some degree unsound — a defect which 
exhibited itself early, afflicted him from time to time, and at last 
, sent him to a watery grave deprived of reason. In phrenological • 
phraseology he had an unusually large bump of ideality, which, 
overpowering the balance of his mental and moral being, led 
him into those phantasies the intensity of which laid his 
other powers in abeyance, and at last crazed * his brain. But his 
ideality was associated with a pow'erful understanding, or other- 
wise he would have been betrayed info a romantic visionary.- Tp 
some extent he was a visionary, but a visionary of rare character 
whose imaginative mind was controlled by strong natural intelli- 
gence. These two opposite principles, both alike vigorous and 
actively restless, co-existed in two great commitments of his 
mind. B.ut atcimes the wall of partition between them gave way, 
and the one treifchcd upoji \he other’s domain. Between ideaO^ 
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and understanding his mind principalty moved— the action of 
ideality being fitful and convulsive, but intense in its degree ; the 
action of understanding, being constant, habitual, and regular. 
This second great quality bore him on through life, and made him 
all that he was— a moral hero.* The next remarkable element in 
his composition, was pbiloprogknitiveness, or that large-hearted- 
ness, sympathy, and 'benevolence, which* warmed his head: with 
a grand purpose, and animated him to. persevere in his generous 
career. In Chaitanya, were singularly blended the poetical and 
the practical— 4 he enthusiast and the matter-of-fact man : a union 
which eminently fitted him to carry out his enterprise with success.* 
Regarded by his contemporaries as an enthusiast, wq^shipped 
by his followers as an incarnation, Chaitanya is now truly appre- 
ciated by an enlightened posterity as a Reformer. By this word, 
we signify not merely a* religious teacher, the character commonly 
assigned to him. In our comprehensive sense, it includes also the 
statesman and the philanthropist, in which light no one has yet 
analyzed and interpreted his character. Chaitanya does not 
loom before our eyes in the importance of a political character, 
because purely political measures seldom fall within the scope and 
engage the interest of a people trained only in unqualified re- 
verence for authority, and never in opposition to its dictates.^ 
The Hindu mind has not been inured to questions of politics, 
but of religion. There have arisen no patriots, but prophets. In 
looking back at our past annals, we find no movement ever 
made in theory or practice for social or political innovations. But 
the cause of religion has called forth a hq^t of men from Buddha 
tt) Kesava Chandra Sen, such as no where* else fs seen. Prima- 
facie, they are all religionists ; but deeply probing their lives, we 
touch the stratam of their political character to underlie beneath 
the. surface of their religious character. Viewed from this stand- 
point, Chaitanya appears, to have been an important social re- 
former vrith ideas far a-head of his contemporary generation. 

• No such words as Conservative and Liberal exist in our voca- 
bulary. But Importing them iA our language, the term Liberal 
may very properly be applied to Chaitanya, who in all that 
'he contemplated and Ijilwred to effect, acted against Conser* 
vative authority. He liberal to the core in his efforts to 
abolish caste, introduce widow marriage, and extinguish poly- 
gamy. RamaiMnda and Kabir had dqne little more than raised 
their . voices against the exciusiveaess of Hinduism. It was 
Chaitanya who should properly be cp^idered tqtiave pushed the 
anti-caste movement to issues of conM^ferablc success. He effee- 
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lively ventilated the opinion that there is no distinction between 
man and man id the Divine Eye, and that all men become pure by 
faith and devotion. Agreeably to this all castes composed his 
fraternity, and associated themselves on terms of equal fellowship. 
His two predecessore did not venture beyond taking foW'Caste 
Hindus for their disciples. But Chaitanya carried the principle 
of equality to admitting even Mahomedans into his fold. Dr. 
Wilson remarks that he acted from policy for the multiplication 
of proselytes. ,But Chaitanya never met with difficulty in the 
propagation of his faith. His exciting enthusiasm and impressive 
• example smoothed his way. Not low and ignorant people only, 
but men of natural abilities and considerable leuning-^high 
Pandits, Vedantists, and Nayaiks became his followers. A great 
result may not have ensued. There may not have taicen place a 
wide>spread abolition of the caste-system. The permanence of- 
castes remains unaffected as ever. But we see a new class to 
have arisen and increased — a class of another origin, another 
nature, contending with the Brahmanical formation of society. The 
Vaishnava sect, including both the Vairagis and householders, 
numbers nearly one third of the Hindu population of Bengal, 
Orissa, and Assam. 

It is not on record how far the evils of Kulin polygamy had 
manifested themselves in the age of Chaitanya. But upon the 
authority of tradition, it may be stated that in several instances 
his contemporary Kulins married a host of wives. The death of 
a single man (jeopardized their happiness ; and, if not Sati-ism^ 
Cyprianism became their refuge from the miseries of a widow-life. 
Chaitanya must* have had a sad experience of their degradation. 
His pitiful heart must have bled at the horrible sight of their 
immolation. Humanity roused him to stand forth in behalf of his 
countrywomen, and combat with the wrongs they suffered. If he 
did not introduce re-marriage with all the formal rites of matri- 
mony, he succeeded to bring about a virtual state of w’cdlock by 
sanctioning the union of his followers with w'dowed females, and 
their living together as married ' couples. At any rate, it was a 
step in the right direction, tending towards a partial suppression 
.of Sati rites and prevention of female lapses, and making an 
important fact in our history. Akbar is said to liave prohibited 
the burning of Hindu widows i^ainst their will, and to have favour- 
ed their re-marriage. But the merit of originality in these 
measures certainly belongs to Chaitanya, who preceded him by 
half a century,* and whose ^opinions had left an impress on 
atmosphere of feeling and on the mind of his times, ^is 
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appreciation of the fair sex ivas next to ^ivairic. ’ He fully recog* 
nised their great value in lifci and took no objection to their 
association with men, and to the improvement of their minds. It 
is the learned Vaishnavis of his sect, who, by making their way 
into the Zenanas, sowed those first seeds of female education, 
which prepared the country forlthe foundation of the Bethyne 
Female School. All these innovations in the interests of humanity 
were decidedly socio-political in their tendency. Unfortunately, 
in the absence of a legislature, or a public platform, they could 
not be directly brought forward on the tapis, but had to come 
in the wake of religion. 

It is, however, as a religious teacher, that Qiaitanya has left 
his greatest mark on history. But he did not figure as an original 
religionist He denound^ or demonstrated nothing. He did not 
elaborate a new programme of ethics urged no new theory, led not 
to fresh fields and new pastures. He avoided all subtle and super- 
fluous speculations. He rejected all “ poring through microscope of 
metaphysic lore.” He was not born with a religious temperament. 
His mind W'as accidentally determined to a religious direction. It 
was purely an inspiration. Heaven at once enlarged and excited 
his soul. Discarding all rites and forms, and rising above the 
sinister spirit of ecclesiasticism, he adopted only the essence, pure 
and simple, of Vishnuyism. The originator of Vishnu worship 
had laid its foundation upon the noblest and most refined principles 
of Buddhism. Chaitanya further " painted the lily, and gilded 
refined gold.'* He published the pith of that creed, by laying 
stress principally upon Bhakti, or love of^ ^od, as the pathway to 
salvation. Only, his method of propagation ’by jnorning ministre- 
lesy from door to door and open-air Kirtan processions through 
the public streets, was original and novel, so much so that they 
have recommended themselves to men of other creeds for imitation. 
•And his success was simply owing to his enforcing his precept by 
his example. He * 

Put so much of his heart into his act. 

That his exdmple had a magnet's force. 

And all were swift to follow whom all lov’d. 

The Task. 

Chaitanya was eminentiy practical. He exhibited himself as 
a model adorned with con^icuous virtues, stirred by lofty impulses, 
and commanding a spontaneous admiration from all who looked on 
him. His wondrous powers of mind, ^s genialitfr of disposition, 
warmth of heart, largeness of sympathy, purity of morals, and 
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pleasantness of tongue, charmed away 9II prejudices. Instead of 
bigotry and rivalry, he brought human nature and philanthropy to 
bear upon his cause. No man was ever so perfectly exempt from 
vanity and hypocrisy. He must have liked popularity, but he 
scorned to gain it by unworthy means. He was ever laboriously 
int^ent upon the advancement of his movement, and was well aware 
how important it was for a man to be true, not merely to others, 
but to himself j how one lapse from duty might counterbalance the 
merits of a thousand services ; how one moment of weakness 
might mar the beauty of a whole life of virtue. For this, he sacri- 
ficed home, interest, and every thing. He expunged the word Ego 
from his vocabulary, and “ loving himself last, made all the ends 
he aimed at his country’s, his God’s, and truth's.” With a voice 
of singular sweetness, he had an uncommon power of agitating 
the passions, and alike worked upon the proudest Pandit and the 
humblest villager. His character was his talisman. 

Babu Jogendra Chandra Ghose points out a strong analogy 
“ between the ethics of Chaitanya and the morality of Comte. 
The zero-point of Chaitanya’s system — Dispassion, the highest 
aim of Yogis, Buddhists, Sivaites, and Vedantists — finds a pro- 
found parallel in Comte’s system, W’here subordination of egoism 
is largely recommended in general and for the especial culture of 
altruistic virtues. The sentiment of kindness as typified in the 
feeling of the parent for the child has the same high place in both 
the systems. But in Comte’s system attachment precedes vener- 
ation, and takes its type from the conjugal relationship of Europe, 
whereas Chaitanya, with a wise regard for the prevailing form of 
domestic life in India, recommends the culture of veneration as fit 
to precede that of attachment."* 

The Vedas inculcate a ritualistic creed. The Vedantist seeks 
God merely by an abstract contemplation of his attributes. The 
Buddhist has a nihilistic system. The religion of a Messiah 
or a Prophet— of atonement or mediation— is a religion of 
hopelessness, which, preaching that once a sinner, is always 
a sinner, reduces man to a poor dependant upon intervention 
with unavailing self-powers. Tfie religion of prayer savours 
of selfishness. Nothing is like the religion of BhakH, or the 
evolution of attachment to God by implicit faith and incessant 
devotion. It is winning the kingdom of eternity, by the same 
thing by which the world is won — by loving submission. Chai- 
tanya’s whole religious and moral code is summarised in the 


* EtiUti of Chaitanifvh 
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word Bhaktl, generated by constant and fei^ent calling to 
God—" ^or<tn f (;▼ w i ?FC«fl srlwr^ 

The Bhakti is of five kinds : *' in its' simplest form 
it is. mere Santt, or quietism, such as wa? practised by the 
Y^endras, or by sages, as >Sanaka and his brethren : in a more 
active state it is Dasya, or serv^ude, which every votary takes 
upon himself ; a higher condition is Sakhya, or a personal regard 
or friendship for the deity, such as was felt by Arjuna. Vatsalya, 
which again is a higher station, is a tender affection for the divi- 
nity, of the same nature as the love of parents for their children ; 
and the highest degree of Bhakti is Madhurya, or such passionate 
attachment as that which pervaded the feelings of the Gopis 
towards their beloved Krishna’'t Chaitanya is said to have prac- 
tised the highest of all Bhaktis. His sole idea being the reform 
of the condition of things among those with whom his lot was 
cast, he would have erred grea|||r if he had not been orthodox,— if 
he did not take his cue from the Bhagvat, and harp in unison with 
the spirit of the world around him. He therefore adored Krishna, 
but not otherwise than as his Paramatma, or the Supreme spirit. 
His Radha and Gopis, were the ideals of culminating Bhakti. His 
Vaikunta was the attainment of Moksha, or liberation. This con- 
stituted the substance of his creed — the rest is excrescence,* the 
invention of his followers, from which the religions of all prophets 
suffer. 

Chaitanya did not cloud his religion with mysticism. He pub- 
lished no mysterious cult. He affected not profundity, and aimed 
not to convince by reasoning. His filtrated transparent doctrine 
came home to the commonest understanding.* But^n extravagant 
veneration and indiscreet zeal often overload a religion with adul- 
terations which 'do not stand 4 he test of criticism. Chaitanya 
never “ sat attentive to his own applause,” He never forgot his 
mortality.' Some body at Vriodavana happening to address him 
as Krishna himself, he instantly checked his blasphemy. He 
begged Rupa and Sojiatana to treat him as a mortal, and not as a 
god. To Prakasanapda Swami he made the same request, and 
remarked that a mortal with divine pretensions was a hopeless 
reprobate. It is his followers only who reg^d him as an incarnation. 
This became the subject of public decision by Raja Krishna 
Chandra Rai, who held an- assembly in which a hypnotized female 
clairvoyant settled the question by an ambiguous verdict open to 

* Tb« Brihai Naerud^a JPurana. 

t Dr. Seetf^ tke ni7uh&, 

H 
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pro and con interpretation. The stories of his Sarabhuja personi* 
fication, and of his last vision of Krishna, Radha, and the Gopis 
sporting in the blue waters of the sea, should be utterly discarded 
as the invention of the extravagant veneration of his followers, 
which rather vitiates the purity of his life-account than throws a 
halo round his name — and has disgraced his religion with grafts.of 
superstition tending to sensualisiti. They attribute to him a system 
of ethics which he never framed. He simply taught to call upon 
God, and made his exemplary life his creed. 

The last point of view is the benefit done to the cause of 
literature. One remarkable feature in the history of Chaitanya’s 
reformation, is his conversion not of ignorant fishermen or his 
loving wife or bounden slave, but of men of the highest culture and 
intelligence — of men of as great literature as his own, of Brahma- 
charis, Acharyas, ministers, and Rajas.* He himself did not leave 
any specimen of his scholarship behind — most probably from 
a deliberate abstention from commitlal. But his immediate fol- 
lowers arc most of them very distinguished writers in Sanscrit 
and Bengali. Rapa is the author of fourteen works in Sanscrit, 
comprising a drama called Vidagdha Madhava, several poems 
and hymns, and an abridgement of the Sri Bhagavat. Sonatana 
is the author of the Hart Bhakti Vilas, Rasamrita Sindhu, 
Bhagavatamrita, and Siddhanta Sara. Jiva Gosain wrote four 
works, and Raghunath Das two. In Bengali, the Ragamaya 
Kona is the work of Rupa, the Rasamaya Kalika of Sonatana, 
the Vpasana Chandramrita of Lai Dasa, the Prem Bhakti 
Chandrika of Thakur Gosain, the Pashanda Dalana of Radha- 
madhava, and the Vahhnava Varddhana of Daivaki Nandana. 
With these early works commences the national literature of 
Bengal, and it is in the hands jA Chaitanya's learned disciples 
that the Bengali first attained to the dignity of a national 
language. 

'The Brahman has a tough antagonist in the Vairagi. They 
have no sympathy between themselves. Each is the jest and butt 
of the other. The geAuine Vairagi is known by his shaven head 
with a tuft in the middle, his naked person hfd by a few rags, his 
body covered with prints of Hari’s name and feet in gopichan~ 
dana, his numerous strings of beads, his rosary and ever twirling 
fingers, his smooth face, his soft manners, his urbane speech, and 
his upturned nose at the name of fish. Many sucfl were those 


* A long list of namM is given in the Bhakti Ohaitanya Chandrika. a 
Brahmo oompUatioA, which hsa Helped us o great deal iu oar sketch, ^ 
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who lived and moved with Chaitanya, ahd felt his personal in- 
fluence. But no sooner the prophet^ always the i^oul of his age, 
retires from the stage, than decadence ensues, and day by day a 
metamorphosis takes place by departure from his original opinions^ 
and the introduction of new foVms and impostures. The ground- 
work alone remains, but the legitimate consequences are diverted 
from their course. 

Be it as it may, Chaitanya’s merit is not the less because 
the fruition of his labours is not proportionate to his vast designs. 
It cannot be denied that the operation of his measures was highly 
beneficial to his nation, to whom they opened a prospect of 
progressive improvement. It may be contended that his 
project of Converting his countrymen into one caste was too 
chimerical to be realised, because it was impossible for the new 
element to penetrate and assimilate so vast and heterogeneous 
a mass, as the population of India. But still it was a worthy 
effort. We must admire the greatness of mind by which he rose 
above the prejudices of the age, and made it the great object of 
his life to enlighten, civilise, and transform the people of his 
country. His philanthropy can never be a question, and we can- 
not but regard him to have been one of the greatest sons of the 
earth and benefactors of his kind, whom his countrymen enshrine 
in their memory as an Avatar. 
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EXCHANGE— A ROBBERY, ‘ 

I am a young married man and pride myself on the attention 
which I pay to my wife and, therefore, think that I do not exact 
too much in requiring a certain amount of deference to my wishes 
from the lady who has the honor of being my better half. 

I knew that many admirers were disappointed whdn I induced 
the piquant and pretty girl to accept that position, so the period 
of our engagement w'as a time of triumph for me, as I felt that the 
congratulations which I received from my comrades were spiced 
with envy, which made them the more flattering if less sincere. 

I was certainly very much in love. But that did not prevent 
my having an equally strong feeling that I must take care of its 
object. 

Being fully aware of the value of^the jewel committed to my 
care, Idetermined to fence it round with more than ordinary skill, 
so that it might never be stolien, nor even have its lustre too freely 
admired. 

‘But for the admiration which, as a pretty young girl, my 
Jiancie naturally excited, the six months preceding our marriage 
w'ould, indeed, ^ave heeci^the happiest of my life. There was the 
constant social intercourse with my beloved and her family. The 
choosing of our suburban residence, and the details of its garnish- 
ing, which brought out new phases of Lucille^s character, all then 
delighted me, even her opposition. Her combativeness amused me, 
for 1 insisted on viewing as play what she meant as serious. 

Though completely under the spell of her youth and beauty, 
yet, as I had always heard woman designated as the weaker vessel, 
I never expected that my wife could answer any other description. 

I regarded myself as a sort of knight of old, w'ho, having 
won my love at point of lance, would guard her against all comers-— 
intruders of thought, word and deed, which could ruffle my peace 
or that of my house and the treasure it contained.' If there were 
not another woman in the world, Lucille could not have been 
more prized. To me she w^as unique. And I never doubted that 
I held the same^^Iace in hef estimation that she did in mine. 
love was, perhaps, exacting, but^ no less would have satisfied me. 
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I flattered myself that we were a very happy and presentable . 
couple, some whispered handsome, on our wedding day, as my tall 
form and dark complexion showed off , Lucille, fair and petite, 

. I would not have changed, for the crown of an Earl, the pride 
of being loved by my fair-liaired girl. Well, it is goo.d to have 
been supremely happy once in a|ifetime. 

Not that my happiness has by any means become a thing of 
the past, though. my honeymoon is almost a year behind me, but 
it received a shock some four weeks ago, when I noticed that the 
plain gold circlet on my wife’s pretty Anger was guarded by another, 
ornamented with a diamond, which I had never placed there. 

1 instantly enquired about it, and Lucille’s playful answer led 
me to understand that the ring was a mere bagatelle which she 
had picked up somewhere, and put on just to attract my attention 
to the fact that a real diamond would not look amiss in that posi- 
tion. 'I smiled a smile’ at the hint, for diamonds were a long 
way from my calculations as 1 went to and from the place of my 
daily drudgery, which was now lightened by the certainty of 
finding a comfortable dinner and fire-side at each day’s close, 
enhanced by the company of my charming little wife. 

1 only regretted that the distance to my cottage orn^e was 
too great to permit of my returning there to luncheon as well as 
to dinner. But Lucille thought existing arrangements best, as she 
would have nothing to make conversation of if she saw- me during 
the day, she said. Not that each day brought a remarkable, or 
even a fresh subject. Our circle of acquaintances lived the same 
sort of uneventful lives as ourselves, seldom desturbed by' any- 
thing more startling than a probable weUding'or christening, 
which, though events of great importance to the parties concerned, 
were scarcely of sufficient rarity to astonish the world. 

CHAPTER. 

II. 

Having closed ray office *one foggy evening with a sigh of 
relief, I rushed away to join the crow’d of weary looking bread- 
winners and fortune 4iunters who fill the suburban trains. Think- 
ing myself late as I entered the station gates^ I hastily pulled out 
my season ticket, to have it ready to show, and true to the pro- 
vert) " more haste, W'orse speed,” dropped it, and in picking it up, 
gathered a like object near which it had fallen. On hurriedly 
taking my seat I had time to examine my acquisition, which I 
found to. be an empty portmonie, a dainty morocco, satin-lined 
affair, strangely reminding me of the^ne which j|»bad given to my 
wife. i 
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I opened it, and beheld Lucille's initials and address in my 
own faat^dwriting. Confirmation strong as Holy writ” of what 
horrible plot ? 

Imagination tortured me during my short journey, which 
seemed interminable. I could not beguile it by the perusal of the 
usual “ Echo.” Even the “ Lady’s Pictorial," which I regularly 
tooh home to my wife, lay neglected, for in my hand I held a 
purse, which, though void of money, was burstit^ its clasps with 
mystery. 

Ah, I will flourish it in her false, fair face, I thought, and 
demand an explanation. 

“ Biit, is that the best way to ge( it ?” whispered caution. 
” Will she not laughingly tell you some story as she did about the 
ring?” Two unsolved mysteries. Life was becoming quite dramatic. 
Lucille would no longer have occasion to call it ‘ humdrum.’ 

My wife met me in the entrance hall* as usual that evening. 
For the first time, I scarcely cared to stoop to the caress of her 
white little arms, which, adorned with pretty bangles, peeped from 
fluffy frills, soft and innocent looking as doves. 

I could not fling off their douce embrace, but pretended to find 
a difficulty with my silken comforter in order to shorten the greet- 
ing of my living one. . 

My angry excitement cooled somewhat during the half hour 
before dinner, and I met my wife at that meal determined to be 
calm, cool and cautious. 

Lucille assisted with her usual grace, and chatted away with 
her usiihl freedom, informing me of the trifling news of her day. 

” Mr. J could not have finally quarrelled with Miss C., as 
was popularly believed, as she, Lucille, had seen them walking 
together. Mrs. B had written to ask her to go into town next 
day, to a matinee, which she had half promised to do.” 

” How do you propose to go ?” I asked. 

“ The way everyone else does, of course. Some-sugar, dear ? 
These apples are unbearably tart.” 

“ You must remember, Lucille, that I will not have you career- 
ing about town, alone, in omnibuses,” 1 replied, almost as tart as 
the apples. 

” I am not likely to forget what you tell me several tim&s a 
week,” answered Lucille with a pout. 

We were verging on a d&ngerous subject. I felt my hand 
tremble as I stroked my moustach. However, I tried to reply in 
an indifferent tone. ” You ought to be obliged to me for tal^j^g 
so much care of you, my dear.” 
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But, I must go out,” pleaded ' ney dear,* with that injured 
air which she managed to assume whenever thiv topic came up. 
Lucille knenf that I had no wish to curtail her liberty in thdt 
respect, but I had determined that my young and pretty wife, when 
obliged to come to town without companionship, should take a 
handsom to her destination, evei^ if the hire thereof entrenched dn 
my cigars. I had put the matter before her on the score of 'her 
dignity as a married lady. But she looked on the rule as a com- 
mand, rather than a request, and consequently resented it. Our 
arguments on the subject bad never yet passed the bounds of 
playful repartee till now when Lucille remarked sharply that— 

" I w’as like the tart, and wanted sweetning.’* 

At that moment a flash from the mysterious ring caught my 
eye and made me think it peculiarly splendid for an imitation. 
All the evening the wretched thing continued to scintillate so 
obtrusively before me that, at length, I drew it from Lucille's 
finger, and tried its virtue with a drop of water, which ' pearled ’ all 
right. Then, whilst diverting my wrife’s attention to her music by 
praising it, 1 slipped the beautiful stranger into my pocket, detetr 
mined to have an expert's opinion of its value on the morrow. 

But,' never was man made so miserable as 1 by the offer of 
;^i 2 o for the gem if I desired to sell! 1 wished instead that the 
gold were brass and the glitter from glass, for it now became my 
imperative duty to discover the source of my wife’s riches. My 
anxiety on the subject interfered so much with my appetite for my 
dinner that, by the time dessert was reached, we were both ready 
for the risky excitemept of our first quarrel. • 

I wore the ring, and, letting it flash dbtrusiVely before my 
wife’s eyes, soon drew from her an excl^imation. 

" Oh !” she cried, holding her breath and a bunch of grapes, 
both suspended by surprise. 

“ Oh, ,What ? " 1 echoed coolly. 

" Where did you get that^ing Arthur ? ” 

“ I will explain if you will tell me where yours came from ? ” 
1 answered steadily. . 

“ 1 got mine in exchange,” declared Lucille, after an instant’s 
pause. 

" You must have given a rare lot of things for it then, for I 
happen to know its value.” Before I had finished speaking, my 
wife was at my side, examining my new ornament. 

” Arthur,” she cried, " it is the same. I have been looking for 
it all day. Oh, how could you, with a great deal more, 

ending in tearful entreaties to give the rmg up to her. 
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** Not until I have heard its iiistory Lucille/' And 1 added 
sternly, “ how do you account for my having found this on a Lon- 
(fon street ? " as I laid the little morocco purse on the lable with 
a flourish. 

After waste of many words and much persuasion. Lucille 
assuring me that she was not to l^lame in the matter of the ring, 
and could not account for her purse being where I had found it, 
I drew her low chair beside me, and gently placing her therein, 
said, — ** My dear little wife, I am responsible for all that concerns 
you ' and you owe me your confidence to enable me fully to carry 
out that responsibilty. Now, tell me all about it, so far as you do 
know." 1 ended, kindly taking her hand. 

“ But you will be so angry," asserted Lucille timidly, and 
raising her tear-brimed eyes, which I longed to kiss. 

Instead, 1 said coldly and firmly — 

" I will not be more angry than I am now." 

After half a minute's silence I continued, — We arc alone, 
Lucille, and can never have a better opportunity of understanding 
c«ich other. Tell me, how did you get that ring ?" 

As I havc told you, in exchange," re-alTirmed my wife, with 
a slight smile, which I found provoking, as it nearly upset my 
gravity. 

" Where?" I demanded. 

" In an omnibus." 

When ?" I further enquired in amazement. " Diamond rings 
are not generally strewn about omnibuses." 

" Promise not to be^yery angry," pleaded Lucille, as she took 
my hand between her little soft ones. 

Feeling desperate, I promised. 

" You have often told me not to go alone in omnibuses, so, 
I went," calmly acknowledged Lucille. 

(*' How like a woman," thought I) 

** Imagined that it would not matter for once you know," 
continued my wife. “ But, when I wished to pay, I found my pocket 
had been picked. My purse was gone. Imagine my consterna- 
tion!" suggested Lucille, in a tone of pity for herself which I 
was not in the mode to share. "A gentleman kindly offered 
me the fare. But I thought you would prefer that I should give 
Mrs. Bushe's address. You see it all happened the day I went 
with her to the matinee. At her house I turned out my pocket, 
and out rolled this ring which must have slipped from the thief’s 
finger when he Aook my pofse so cleverly. And that is how al[||^ot 
it, in exchange, as I said. His carelessness made me sure that 
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the stone could not be anything more precious than glass. As to 
my poor little purse, when he had emptied it, he threw it away in 
disgust, no doubt.” 

• “Why he?” I asked, much relieved by this simple, truthful 
narrative. “ Because I distinctly remember a very good looking 
man” — " Oh, good-looking be — ”jl cried, impatiently interrupting 
Lucille, who looked up all smiles, eager to see my frown dispelled* 

But I would not unbend till I had improved the occasion 
by pointing the moral of how necessary implicit coniidence was 
between man and. wife, especially if the latter did not intend to 
practice the perfect obedience which she had promised. 

“ You see what this might have led to, jny dear Lucille. Less 
things have brought about separation,” I was continuing, when 
my wife stopped my lips in her own sweet way, begging—" No 
more. about the 'exchange' and you love me. You see it docs 
sometimes reverse the old proverb and prove a robbery.” 

ASTER *ALBUS. 
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“ A GREAT MASTER OF THE ENGLISH TdifQVBr 

The woRtD knows nothing of its greatest men.— >W. £. Gladstone. 

The first requisite in a nvriter is a thorough knowledge of the 
grammar of the language in which he writes ; the next is, that 
in writing he adheres to the rules 4aid down for one’s guidance 
in writing ; the third is a knowledge of rhe^ric — the rhetoric of 
his tongue and the adherence to the laws prescribe'd therein. 

■ Now suppose W’e were called upon fo judge wllli, of a given 
number of authors, was the best, how should we address ourselves 
to. the task? There are two ways by which, thjs coiild be done, 
namely, by (i) verbal and (a) literary criticism. The forifter 
relates to a writer’s choice in the use and arrangement of words, 
and the structure of his sentences, while the latter refers to his 
thought, and taste, , and expression, depending on the extent of 
his knowledge, the soundnessjof his judgment, the appositeness of 
his views, and the correctness of his taste with reference to his 
adherence to truth and nature in his descriptions and expositions. 
Granted that by th'e first art, we discover no material difference 
among say, Froude, Freeman, Newman dnd Matthew Arnold, it 
follows t^t, we should apply the rules (tf the second art. What 
do we find ? that the differences hardly perceptable by the employ* 
ment of the first, become evident in fusing by the canons of the 
second' art; and, as jthe result ofWur labours, we find Froude, 
elegant in structures, iiM eloquent Hrhis delivery, birt inaccurate 
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and unreliable in his delineations of character r F‘reeman, inelegant, 
£ut pure and simple in language, and scrupulously exact ip ' deli- 
neation ; Newman, elegant, refined, sublimely eloquent, and pre- 
cise in tone, unique in' urbanity, and tHe child of truth apd nature; 
Arnold generally regardless of structures, exquisitely refined in 
taste, a^d a lover of truth. 

Now of these literary and Jntellectual giants, I propose to 
speak of one, my> spiritual and literary teacher — ^John Henty Car- 
dinal Newman. He is, as some of my readers may know, the 
author.of thirty seven volumes of critical, historical and theological 
works, written in the " most beautiful and tnagnificeUt prose." But 
the reader may wish to know what the special charm is in this 
prose. It is urbanity, and that gredt critic of our age the Idte, 
Matthew Arnold wrote of it as a literary quality very rarely found 
among English writers. In England " he says in his Essays in 
Criticism, *' there needs a miracle of genius like Shakspear's-to 
produce balance of mind, and a miracle of intellectual delicacy 
like Dr. Newman’s to produce urbanitjr of style. How prevalent 
all round us is the want of balance of mind, and urbanity of style.'* 
But a critic no doubt, a good writer, but evidently wanting in 
balance of qiind, in reply to a certain letter of mine in the Indian 
Daily News of two years ago, thus wrote : “ that urbanity of style 
on which Matthew Arnold enlarges, is a very poor thing to be proud 
of. I am urbane even to Hindoos and Mahommedans !’’ Doubtless 
he %vas urbane, and, specially to me, that, partly for my sake, and 
partly for the^Editor’s, he^said, " I shall forego any further clinch- 
ing of the moral." But this was not all, he showed me clemency, 
such as I scarcely deserved : — " 1 overlook ’he said for this time 
only his [my] perso'nalities." Well, I suppose, I Should be thankful 
to him for this gracious favour. But, however this may be, is 
urbanity after all so poor, albeit so rare a gift or quality? Let 
us see what Arnold really meant by the use of the word urbanity. 

It is Well known that in comparing some of Ruskin’s works 
with those . of Newman, Matthew Arnold calls the former’s style 
provincial, — among English writers, great as Ruskin is. Then, 
alluding to this very quality. Sir Roper Lethbridge writes : " New- 
man’s gentle earnestness, etc.” Ag&in, another writer, Profemor 
Myvarfsays, " His works range through all the forms of literature, 

and touch upon innumerable questions Occasional in 

their origin, and often hurried hi their composition, each of them'has 
stUl upon h, the highly-wrought finish that is proper to a clasric;" 
"and whether," says either 'W^rd, Gladstone, or Kegan Paul (Ldo not 
remember whidi of them) " the movement of their periods be so^^n 
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or swift, tli«ir melodious rhythm,, graceful poise,, utaUh of details, 
’aad comnimnuiSe ease of expression are such that a reader may 
well hdieve, he has something Kke the finest Greek prQse before 
him." But says dadstone, the personality of Newman was, in its 
vdritty of gifts and power faseinoH^n. ... He was a '* most 
extraordinary man," a convex subtle genius, a [met, preacher, 
historian, controversialist, theomgian, and saint, and all these in 
an extraordinary measure. 

From Lord Coleridge and Mr. John Morley, from Dean Church 
and Dean Stanley, from Frederick Harrison an^Mr. R. H. Hutton, 
Mr. 'W. Healey and Augustine Birrell, and from Mr. Burnard 
and Aubrey de Vere, from Miss Christian Rossetti' and J^mes Mac- 
donell, and Sir Francis Doyle and Lord Blacbford, from Anthony 
Froude, Principal Shairp and the Duke of Argylp *' comes one con- 
cordant voice in praise of John Henry Newman as author and as 

man." “ These men represent light and leading, men with 

minds and pens beautiful and swift." Here is the sum and substance 
of what they have said and still say Newman’s English for depth, 
colouring and transparency, for the brightness of its irony, its 
idiomatic strength, the tenderness of its pathos, the happy turns 
of its*slightest phrase, and thr bold ye/ classic rendering of everyk 
mood and feeling, remains to this day, siiAply unrivalled as the 
most perfect prose of this or any century I'-'^so much is meant by 
that one word urbanity, but chiefly this tb^t, in spite of New. 
man’s intense eariiestness, profound learning, and mastery of logic, 
his writings are characterised by their sWeet and gentle persuasion, 
*' their power of fascination.’’ But it will be said that learning, 
such as Newhian's, teaches gentlene 8 s.an 4 persuasion, teaches us 
to overcome by reason and not by force or abuse. But this is just 
what an Englishman is wanting in ; im^tience or strong language 
or both increase with tbe increase of *his wisdom. Even great 
authors are guilty of expressions such as this is : “To^lothis 
(to strengthen pur frontier) is,„ the work of . wisdom, but to talk 
against it is the work of a fool.” Take also this from the Satur- 
day Review,* “ whp*ih replying to some foreign criticism on our pre* 
cautions against invision, fiMs into a stmin of this kind ’’ " To do 

this (to tadee tbeae precautions) seems to us eminently worthy of a 
.great nation, and to talk of it as unwortiiy of a gr^at nation, seems 
to us eminently worthy of z, great foot!' ‘Indians, should be careful 
to avmd what MaA^w Arnold calls the note of proyinciaUty, 
and what ‘the French call the bru^lfty of «the English journals-. 


* See Matthew Araoia's m CridpHw. 
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" And the same note may not nnfreqnantly be observed itven to 
the ideas of the newspapers, full as they are of thought and 
cleverness : certain ideas allowed to become fixed ideas, to prevail 
too absolutely." As for instance, continually attackinif every gov» 
ernment measure, or certain races, or certain officials,, or Boaras 
and Municipalities: "not to hpld ideas of this kind a little 
more easily, to be devoured by them, to suffer them to become 
crotchets." 

I shall now proceed to point out some of Newman’s works which 
Indiana might witfT advantage peruse, since, in many of the others, 
there are difficulljes specially so, to natives of this country. j?'or light 
reading Lwould recommend his Callista- " Many of his books," 
says Hutton, “ express with greater power his iftellectual delicacy 
of insight, and his moral intensity, but none, unless it be The 
Dream of Cerontius, e:tpresses as this does, the’ depth of his 
spiritual passion, the singular wholeness, unity, and steady c6ncen« 
tration of purpose connecting all his- thoughts, words, and deeds." 
The next, his Lectures on Catholicism in England. The name - 
is likely to deter one from reading the work ; but, as a lady, to 
whom I had recommended the book, remarked to me the other 
^ay : — “ It is quite different from what 1 took it to be ; it is very 
interesting." It is what I would call a philosophical delineation 
of prejudice as evinced by Protestants towards the Roman Catho- 
lics in England. It is pre-eminently the book which will teach the 
student of English how to cut without slashing^ without abusing, 
without violence or even harshness. Gentle words are employed, 
but the weapon is truth, and truth- says Newman, is the greatest 
satire ; and so t^e reader will find it, as he begins to understand the 
great author. These Lectures effectively illustrate " the Protestant 
Tradition,” as obtained in England; about the middle of this ^cen- 
tury. What has since changed that atmosphere of hatred towards 
Catholicism? "Fling upon the gale said Newman about forty 
years ago the faintest whisper of Catholicism, and the Estab- 
lished Church, as by instinct recognizes its co-natural foe;" 
such was the " nonsensical and fanatical side of Protestantism " 
then, what is -it now? Toleration %nd more than toleration, 
the actual adoption of the Religion once hated and despised~- 
and hateid since* the Reign of Queen Elizrdrethr. Hiis change, 
is due to thesb Lqptures, and\o those before it entitled AngHean 
Dijfieulties, which I :gould also recommena to my readers, as, 
being quite familiat” with -the subject treated in this work; 
there is evidence bf great depth and grasp of mind, in' topt, 
Naamaa here Itod **^^e liUest scope to his powers .of orro^ 
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and beautiful e¥porition” and it dpened a far gr^er range to bin 
** singular genius for gentle and delicate im^ than anything 
‘Which he had previously written:'^* I come now to ins Idea ef a 
University, which is '* full of graceful afiid instructive thought, and 
indeed writes Hutton, gave an impulse to the, comprehension of 
true University culture, which had, ^ very great effect in stimulat* 
bg the reforms which soon afterwards took place in the UniVer* 

skies of Oxford and Cambridge Those Discourses 

enforced with the utmost power the true purpose of liberal educa* 
tion, that it is a pursuit of knowledge for the sake of knowlsdge, 
and not for the value of any of the fruits or ’applications of 
knowledge, hpwever important. ..... His general position 
throughout is, that Theolhgy is essential to true University study, 
because it is a branch of true knowledge, and is the most real 
and the most important ef all the branches of true knowledge, 
since it harmoniees and connects all the other studies and sciences, 
and gives them their due subordination in relation to the purpose 
of life. Then there is Newman’s Apologia pro vita sua, the most 
beauUful autobiography in the English language, und one, 
which will ever be read, with the deepest interest by those 
who love truth and sincerity. The Essays on Miracles is 
also a very readable book; but the position taken up by 
Newman in his work of 1878, seems to me unique. In my 
own way, I will try to explain what I have there ^gathered. Mind 
by a subtle influence, operates on matter and, in a mysterious 
way, makes it subservient to its wishes. The mind operates 
on an instrument jvhich is made to operate on some force, and 
this force in its turn transmits its energy* to something else. 
Take for etample the writing on this manuscript; (he mind 
operates on the braiii, the brain on the merves and muscles, and 
then on the pen which I am using, and the pen On the paper. So 
too in telegraphy, the mind acts on a cei^ain instrument, which 
acts on the force called electricky, and by a. medium or vehicle, 

its energy or the wishes of. the mind or operator, are transmitted 
a hundred or a thousand or ten thousand miles. The operators 
at ekher end of the wire or cable are not seen and, as is invarbbly 
the case, not kribwn to each other, and scarcely seem to realise 
how toe message came ; but each knows that the message has come 
and was sent a beiv possessed of a tnini. Why then, is it dilB* 
cult or impossible for (m to act in this or any similar way as seems 
best to,. Him, the Sovereign Lord of heaven and earth? Are not 

* His Lsetares on Ostbolidsm b Eoglsni^IrHv sflennlb vritten. 
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atl the forces, create or ancreate known or uaknonm absolutely His? 
May He not deal with them as we deal with steam and watei^and 
air and electricity ? Why cannot He toudi the cloud overbead, so as 
to cause it to dischai^e its electricity on me or mine? Why cannot 
He touch the springs of my hetnt,. or the current of my Uioughts 
that 1 may become His instrument in saving a. starving, a drown* 
ing or a dying man ?*— Do all tbehe things, and yet be hidden from 
our impure gase. Wc receive th.e messages good, bad, or indiffdrr 
ent, thousands and millions act by them, but does one in a million 
see or know him who sent the message ? All that we know is that 
there is a mind* operating on our behalf, or perhaps we even do not 
think of this, we only think of the subject*matter of the message. 
God is ever acting for and by us— who evbr thinks that He is ? He 
is in our midst, but who knows Him 7 who has ever seen Him ? but 
He is not the less our God and Father, ^Mmighty and Everlasting. 

But say the objectors it took os thousands of yehrs to arrive 
at the knowledg^e and the uses of steam and electricity. Does it 
follow therefore that, He who holds all the forces of nature in the 
hollow of 'His' Hand, indeed, who is the creator of all things, 
that He is, or ever was ignorant of their uses 7 Or did He make 
a compact with any one not to effect His Purposes by touching 
the springs of His handiwork 7 Or did He create the universe 
and then left it all to look after itself. Himself retiring from the 
scene of His all but infinite labours 7 But the laws of nature are 
unchangeable. Even so, does it follow therefore that God cannot 
change or order them according to His wishes 7 Granted how* 
ever, that He, even He, does not change thep can it with reason 
be said that it' is necessary for Him to do so 7 for, there are many 
uses to which we put air and water, steam and eicctftcity without 
changing their essential and constituent properties ; and what is 
possible to us, must 'be infinitely possible to Him with whom all 
things are as clay. ^ 

1 come now to that remi^able work from which that English* 
man Darwin first, and others sdterwards, borrowedthe idea of Deve- 
lopment, I mean Newman’s Dtmhptnent of Christtan Doctrine, it 
Is divided into two parts. The first part deab with Devel<q>ments 
view^ in themselves, and is arrange under four bends, vis., (i) the 
development of ideas, (2) Uie antecident argument in behaif o| 
developments ; (3) the historic^ argument in behalf of the emsting 
developments; (4) instances in illustration. The second part 
|reats on Developments viewed relatively to corruptions, and is 
^ided into eight Chapters. The first of these, deals^iritb 
Genuine Developments, is' contrasted with corruptions, is 
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arrangjsd under seven “ Notes/' as Newmani in liis oum original * 
and eiq^ressive way, calls tiieni. Tiiqr are the following 1} 
Preseflvatioo of Type; (a) Continuity of Principles; (3) Power of 
Assiuiilarion ; (4) its Lc^«ad Sequence ; fs) the Anticipation of 
its Future; (6) CooservaEtive action upon its Past; and (7) Its^ 
chronic Vigour. The remaining chapters are employed in the 
illustration of each of these rem^kabte ** notes/* which are now 
the common property of every writer on evolution^ whether of 
matter or oiganism, worlds or animal^ But, how few of them, 
and how few of those who read their productions, know the . 
man from whom the profound idea of '* Development," and iTs 
Tests orig^naited ' I remeoniber some people asking me : " Was 
Newman the writer who introduced the wtrd development 
into tite English language ? at least, this is what we have gathered 
from the articles about him." Who will after this dispute 
Mr. Gladstone’s remaj^k that the world does not know its greatest 
men? 

" When we consider” writes Hutton, " that the Essay on Devs’ 
lopment was written in 1844 and 1845, sM»y years before the 
sdentific conception of biological evolution had been explained 
and illustrated by Darwin and Wallace, and a host of other writers, 
it appears'to me that this essay, with Hs many admirable illustra* 
tions from biology, demonstrates that Newman’s genius is not 
simply, as has been often asserted, a special gift for the vindicao 
tion of authority in religion, and for tUe revivification soi the past, 
since it betrays so deep an insight into the generating thoughts 
which are transforming the present and moulding ihv future. His 
discussion of the true tests of genuine development is marked by 
the keenest penetration into one of the mfst chakactertshe con- 
ceptions of modem science." " All thfese tests of true, Is distin- 
guished from corrupt or deteriorating development, are discussed 
by Newman writh admirable subtlety, and a very fine sense for the 

scientific character of the conception of evolution itself, 

which, in the year 1845, was ce^inly very remarkable!' And it 
was this very remarkable investigation Which led Newman captive 
into the Roman Catholjc Church; but before he was thus led he wrote 
a postcript^ his Essay, " which will be temerobered as long as the 

Engdlab lang^uage endures Its Absolute simplicity and 

appropriateness to the close of such an argument like this, is nusi 
tmpresstve!* " Such he wrote, were the tiioughts concerning * the 
Blessed Vision of Peace’ of one whose long. continued petition 
had been that the most Merciful would not d^pise the work of His 
owm Hands, nor leave him to himself, w^ie ^t hisgsyes were dim, 
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’ ‘ and his breast laden, and he could but employ Reason in the things 
of Faith. And now dear reader, time is short, eternity is long. 
Put not from you what you have here found ; regard it not as''mere 
matter of present controversy; set not out resolvdl to refute it, 
^ and looking about for the ^est way of doing -so ; sedupe not your> 
self with the imagination that it ■ comes of disaj^ointnient, or 
disgust, or restlessness, or wouhdcd feeling, or undue sensibility, 
or other weakness. Wrap not yourself round in the associations 
of years past, nor determine that to be truth which you wish to be 
so, nor make an of cherished anticipations. Time is short, 
eternity is long.” [See Cardinal Newman b3^R. H. Hatton, and 
John Henry Newman by Wilfrid Meynell, also the last 'page of 
Development of Christian Doctrine^ 

To another work I shall now take the reader^— Newman's 
Grammar^ or rather the basis or philosophy of Assent. This 
masterly and elaborate Essay was written by, the great Cardinal on 
his sixty ninth year, and was published in 1870, to the extreme 
wonderment of Englishmen generally to whom Newman was* 
forgotten or, who had shelved him, as we shelve the old and use- 
less. It is in two parts : the first treats on .Assent and Apprehen- 
sion, and is divided into five chapters ; .the second, deals with 
Assent and Inference under five aspects, namely, .AsSent as un- 
conditional, Certitude, Inference, the Illative sense, and . Inference 
and Assent in the matter of Religion. Consider the truth and 
beauty of the following extract from Part I. page 105 : 

CONSCIENCE* AND BELIEF IN GOD. 

I assume that conscience has a legitimate place among our mental 
. acts, as really so, as the action of memory of reasoning, of imagination, 
or as the sense of the beautiful ; that, as there are objects which, when 
presented to the mind, cause it to feel grief, regret, joy, or desire, ^o there 
are things which excite in us approbation or blame, and which we in con- 
sequence call right or wrong ; and which experienced in ourselves, kindle 
in us that specific sum of pleasure or pain, which goes by the name of a 
good or bad conscience. This being taken for granted, I shall attempt to 
show that in this special feeling, which follows on'the commission of what 
we call right, or wrong, lie the materials for the real apgrehension of 
a ;Dtvine Sovere^ and Judge. 

The feeling of conscience (bang I repeat, a certain keen sens&dity, 
pleasant or painful, — selkipproval and hope, or compunction and fear,— - 
attendant on certain of our actions, which in consequence we call right or 
wrong) is twofold lat is a moral sense, and a sense of duQr ; a judgment 
of the reason and a ma|pstejial ctictate. Of course its Mt. is indivisible; 
^ it has these^woaspectsy^tinct bom each other, and adi&itti|||^ a 
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sepuate consideratiota Though iHbst my souse of the obligation which 
I lie under to abstain from acts of dishonesty, 1 should not in conse* 
quence lose my sense that such actions were an outrage ofFered to ray 
HMual nature. Again, though I lost my sense of their moral deformity, 

I should therefore lose my sense that they were forbidden to me. Thus ' 
conscience has both a critical and a judicious ofike, and though its prompt- 
ings, in the breasts of the millions of }iuman beings to whom it is given 
are not in all cases correct, that does not necessarily interfere with the 
force of its testimony and of its sanction : its testimony that there is a 
right and a wrong, and its sanction to that testimony conveyed in the 

feelings which attend on right or wrong conduct . ' [But] 

let us consider consdence, not as a rule of right conduct, but as a sanction 
of right conduct .... Consdence is ever forcing on us by threats and 
by promises that we must follow the right and avoid the wrong ; so far it is 
one and the same in the mind of every one, whatever be its particular 
errors in particular minds as to the .acts which it orders to be done or to be 
avoided ; and in this respect it corresponds to pur perception of th^ beauti- 
ful and deformed. As we have naturally a sense of the beautiful and 
graceful in nature and art, though tastes i>roverbjalIy difler,. so we have a 
sense of duty and obligation, whether we all associate with the same 
certaiS actions in particular or not. Here, however, Taste and Con- 
sdence part conq>any : for the sens'* of beautifulness, as indeed the moral 
sense, has no special relations to persons, but contemplates objects in 
themselves. Conscience on,the other hand, is concerned with persons 
primarily, and with actions mainly as viewed in their doers, or rather with 
self-alone and one’s own actions, and with others only indirectly and as if 
in association with self. 

And further, taste is ks own evidence, appealing to nothing beyond 
its own sense of the beautiful or the ugly, and (njoying the specimens of 
the beautiful simply for their own sake ; but consdrace <fees not reimse 
on iuelf; but vaguely reaches forward to something beyond self, and 
dimly discerns a sanction higher than self for its decisions, as is evidenced 
in that keen sense of obligation and responsibility which informs them. 
A#id hence it is that we are accustomed to speak of conscience as’ a 
voice, — a term which we should never think of applying to the sense of 
the beautiful; and moreover a voice, or the echo of a voice, imperative 
and constnuning, like no* other dictate in the whole of our experience. 

And' again, in consequence of this prerogative of dictating and com- 
manding, which is of its essence, coiiscience has an intimate bearing on 
our affections .and emotumi, leading us to reverenhe and awe, hope and 
fear, espectally fear, a feeling which is foreign for the most part, not only 
to taste, but even*to the moral sense, except in cons^uence of accidental 
associations. No fear is felt Iqr any one who recognises that his conduct 
has not been.beautilul, though he may be moMiaed at himself, if perhaps 
he has tl^eby forfeited some advantage ; if he Mb been belrayedi 
into any kind of immorality, he has a lively sense of responsibility and 
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£qUc» though the act be no offence against societyi of distress and appre^ 
bension, even though it may be of present service to him, of compunc- 
tion and regret, though in itself it be most pleasurable,— of confusion of 
face, though it miy have no witnesses. These various perturbations of 
mind, which are characteristic of a bad conscience, and may be very 
considerable,— self-reproach, poignant* shame, haunting remorse, dull 
dismay at the prospect of the fubre, — ^and their contraries, when the 
conscience is good,, as real though less forcible, self-approval, inward 
peace, lightness of heart, and the like, — these emotions constitute a speci- 
fic difference between conscience and our other intellectual senses, — 
common sense, go6d sense, sense of expedience, taste, sense of honour, 
and the like, — ^as Indeed they would cdso constitute between conscience 
and the moral sense, supposing these two were not aspects of one and the 
same feeling exercised upon one and the same subject-matter. 

So much for the characteristic phenomena, which conscience pre- 
sents, nor is it difficult to determine what they imply, 1 refer once more 
to our sense of the beautiful. This sense is attended by an intellectual 
enjoyment, and is free from whatever is of the nature of emotion, except 
in one case, viz., when it is excited by personal objects ; then it is that 
the tranquil feeling of admiration is exchanged for the excitement of 
affection and passion. Conscience too considered as a moral* senSe, an 
intellectual sentiment, is a sense of admiration and disgust, of approbation 
and blame : but it is something more than a moral sense ; it is always, what 
the sense of the beautiful is only in certain cases ; it is always emotional. 
No wonder then that it always implies what that sense only sometimes 
implies ; that it always involves the recognition of a living object, towards 
which it is directed. Inanimate things cannot stir our affections ; these are 
correlative with persons.. If, as is the case, we feel responsible,, are asham- 
ed, are frightened, at transgressing the voice of conscience, this implies that 
there is one to whom we are responrihle, before whom we are ashamed, 
whose claims upon us we fear. If, on doing wrong, we feel the same 
tearful, broken-hearted sorrow which overwhelms us on hurting a mother ; 
If, on doing right, we enjoy the same sunny serenity of mind, the same 
soothing, satisfactory delight which follows on our receiving praise froQi 
a father, we certainly have within us the image of some person, to whom 
our love and veneration look, in whose smile we find our happiness, for 
whom we yearn, towards whom we direct our plimdings in wlmse anger 
we are troubled and waste away. These feeling in us are such as require 
for their exciting cause an intelligent being: we are not affectionate 
towards a stone, nor do we feel shame before a horse or a ; we have 
no remorse or compunction on breaking mere human law; yet, so it Is, 
conscience excites all these painful emotions, confusiem,* foreboding, self- 
condemnation ; and on the other band it 'sheds upon us a deep peace, a 
sense of security, a resignation and a hope, which there is no sensibly 
^ eartldy object camelicit ^••Tbe wicked flees, when no one putH|eth 
then,, why docs he flee ? Whence terror 1 Who is it that he sees in 
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8oli(iide> in darkness, in the hidden chambers of his heart ? If the cause 
of those emotions does not bdong to this ^sible world, the Object to 
' which his perception is directed must be Supernatural and Divine ; and 
thus the phenomena of eonacience, as a dtchutf avail to impress die ima- 
ginadon with the pictmo of a Supreme Governor, Judge, holy, just, 
powetfttl, all-seeing, retributive, and is the creative prtnyple of ethics. 

And let me here again refer tq^ the hict, to which I have already 
drawn attention, that this instinct of the mind recognizihg an external 
master in the dictate of con8cienoe,-and imaging the thought Of Him in 
the definite impressions which conscience creates, is parailel to that other 
law of, not %nty human, but of brute nature, by which the presence of 
unseen individual beings is discerned ninder fhe shifting shapes and 
’colours of the visible world. Is it by pense, or by reason, that brutes 
understand the real unities, material and spiritual, which arp signified by 
the lights and shadows, the brilliant ever-changing calidoscope, as it may 
be called, which plsiys upon theirVr/i^. Not by reason, for they have 
not reason ; not by sense, because they are transcending sense ; therefore 
if is an instinct. This faculty on the part of brutes, unless we were used 
to it, would strike us as a great m^tery. It is one peculiarity of animal 
natures to be susceptible of phenomena through the channels of sense, 
it is another to have in those sensible phenomena a perception of the 
individuals to which this or that g~ottp of them belongs. This percep- 
tion of individual, things, amid the maze of shapes and colours which 
meets their sight, is given to brutes in large measures, and that, apparent- 
ly from the moment of their birth. It 'is by no mere physical instinct, 
such as that which leads him to his mother for milk, that the new-dropped 
Iamb recognizes each of his fellow lambkins as a whole, consisting of 
many parts bound up in one, and, befo're he is an hour old, makes expe- 
rience of his and their rival individtmlities. And much more distinctly 
do the horse and dog recognize even the persoftility of thwr master. How 
are we to expimn this apprehension of things, which are one and indivi- 
dual, in the mj^st of a world of plundities and transmntatidns, whether 
in the instance of brutes or again of chiidren ? 

. But until we account for the knowledge which an infant has of his 
mother or his nurse, what reasoB have we to take exception at the 
docbine, as strange and difficult, that in the dictate of conscience, with- 
out pretdons experiences or analogical reasoning, he is able gradually 
to perceive the voice, or the -echoes of the voice, of a master, living 

personal, and sovereign! «The child keenly 

understands that there is a difference between right and wcong ; and when 
he has done what h% believes to be wrong, he is conscious that he is 
offmiding One to whom he is amenable, i^hom be does not see, who 
sees him. His mind reaches forward witb'a strong presentiment to the 
thought of moral'Govemoi^ sovereign over Inm, mindful and just. It 
is my wish to take an ordituuy child, buTMl one who is safe from in- 
fluences destmcUve of bis religiqi^ inytincts.f l^pposing'he has offended 
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his parents, he will all akme and without effort, as if it were the most 
natural of acts, place himself in the presence of God, and beg of Him 
to set him right with them. Let us consider how much is contained in 
this simple act. First, it involves the impression on his mind of an 
unseen Being with whom he is in immediate relation, and that relation 
so familiar that be can address Him whenever he himself chooses ; next, 
of one whose good-will towards him he is assured of, and can take for 
granted — nay, who loves him better, and is nearer to him, than his parents ; 
further, of one who can heat him,* wherever he happens to be, and who 
can read his thoughts, for his prayer need not be vocal ; lastly, of One 
who can effect a critical change in the state of feeling of dhers towards 
him. That is we shail not be wrong in holding that this child has in 
his mind the image of an invisible Being, who exercises a particular 
providence among us, who ^is present everywhere, who is heart-reading, 
heart-changing, ever-accessible, , open to impetration. What a strong and 
intimate vision of God must he have already attained, if, as 1 have sup- 
posed, an ordinary trouble of mind has the spontaneous effect of leading 
him for consolation and aid to an Invisible Personal Power ! 

Moreover, this image brought befdre his mental vision is fhe image 
of One who by implicit threat and promise commands certain things 
• which, the same child coincidently, by the same act of his mind, approves ; 
which receive the adhesion of his moral sense and judgment, as right 
and good. It is the image of One who^is good, inasmuch as enjoining 
and enforcing what is right and good, and who, in consequence, not only 
excites in the child hope and fear, — nay (it may be added), gratitude 
towards Him, as giving a law and maintaining it by reward and punish- 
ment,— but kindles in him love towards Him, as giving him 'a good law, 
and therefore as being good Himself, for it is the property of goodness to 
kindle love, or rather the very object of love is goodness ; and all those 
distinct elements of the moral law, which the typical child, whom I am 
supposing, more or less consciously loves and approves, — ^truth, purity, 
justice, kindness, and the like, — are but shapes and aspects of goodness. 
And having iu his degree a sensibility towards them all, for the sake of 
them all, he is moved to love the lawgiver, who enjoins them upon him. 
And, as he can contemplate these qualities and their manifestations under 
the common name of goodness, he is prepared to think of them as Mndi- 
visible, correlative, supplementary of each other in one and the same 
Personality, so that there is no aspect or gOQdnesSr which God is not; and 
that the more, bet^use the notion of « perfection embracing all possible 
excellences, both moral and intellectual, is especially congenial to the mind,, 
and those are in Tact intellectual attributes,^ as well as moral, included in 
the child's image of God, as above represented. ^ 

Such is the apprehension which eypn a child may have of bis *!5ove- 
reign Lawgiver and judge ; whfeb is possible in the case of children, 
because, at least, some children pomss it, whether others possess it o^ no ; 
itnd whichj wbenit is found m^childrap* is found to act prompHfj^ and 
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keenly, by reason c{ Ibe paucity ..of their ideas. It is an image'of the 
good God, good in Hinoeli^ good relatively to the child, with whatevef in- 
coB^iiMeness ; an image, befoae it has been r^ected on, and before it is 
recognised by him as a nothm. Though he cannot explain or define the 
. word “ God," when told to use it, his acts show that to him it -is far more 
than a word. He listens indded, with wonder atad interest to fables or 
•taim; he has a dim, shadowy sense what he hears about persons, and 
matters cd this world ; but be has that within him which actually vibrates, 
responds, and gives a deep meaning to the lessons of his first teachers 
< about the will and the providence of God. 

How far this initial religious knowledge comes from >yithout, and how 
. far from within, how much is natural, how much implies a special aid 
whtph is above nature, we ^ve no means of determining, nor is it neces- 
sary for my present purpose to determine. I am not engaged in tracing 
the image of God in the mind of a child or a man to its first origins, but 
showing that he can become possessed of such an image, over and above 
ail mere notions of God, and in what that ima|'c consists. Whether its 
elements, latent in*tbe mind, would'ever be elicited without extrinsic help 
is, very doubtful ; but whatever be the actual history of the first formation 
of the divine Image within us, so far at least is certain, that, by inforroa- 
tions external to ourselves, as time goes on, it admits of being strengthened 
tmd improved. It Is certain too that, whether it grows brighter and 
stronger, or on the other hand, is dimmed, distorted, or obliterated, de- 
pends on each of us individually, and on his circumstances. 

It is more than probable that, in the event from neglect, from the 
temptations of life, from’ bad companions, or from the urgency of secular 
■occupations, the light of the soul will fade away and die out. Men trans- 
gress their sense of duty, and gradually lose those sentiments of shame 
and fear* the natural supplements of transgression, which, as I have «aid, 
are -the witnesses of the Unseen Judge. •.Mu^eveh were it deemed im- 
possible that those who had in their first youth a genuine apprehension of 
Him, could ever utterly lose it, yet thfit apprehension may become 
almost nndistinguishalfle from an inferential acceptance of the ^reat truth, 
t>r may dwindle into a mere notion of therr intellect. On the contrary, 
the image of God, if duly cherished, may expand, deepen, and be com-' 
pleted, with the growth of their powers and in the course of life, under 
the varied lessons, within.and without them, which are brought home to 
them concauing that same God, One and Personal, by means of educa- 
’rion, social' intercourse, experience, and literature. To a mind thus care- 
fully formed upon the basis of its natural conscience, the wmld, both of 
. .nature and of dtan, does but give back a refiection of those truths about 
the One, Living God, which have been familiar to it from childhood. Good 
and evil' meet ns dally as we pass through fife, and there are those who 
think it phildiophicM to a^ towards the manifestations of each irith some 
sort of impmsiality, as if evil bed as much ff|^t to be ■there good, or 
even a better, as toving^nore striking trioili^ and a loader jorisdiction. 
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And because the course of things is determined by fixed lavs, they con* 
aider that those' lavs preclude the present agency of the Creator in the 
carrying out of particular issues. It ift otbdhrise vith the theology of a 
religious imagination. It has a living hold on truths which are rrally to 
be found in the vorld, though'they are not upon the ’surface. It is able 
to pronounce by anticipation, what it takes a long argument to prove — diat 
good, is the rule, and evil the exception.. It is able to assume thht, uni- 
form as are the lavs of nature, they are consistent vith a particular 
Providence. It interprets what it sees around it by this previous inward 
teaching, as the true key of that maxe of vast complicated disorder ; and 
thus it gains a more and more consistent and luminous vision of God 
from the most unpromising materials. Thus conscience is a connecting 
principle between the creature and his Creator ; and the firmest hold of 
theological truths is gained by , habits of personal religion. When men 
begin all their works with the thought God, acting for His sake, and 
to fulfil His will, when they ask His blessing on themselves and their life, 
pray to Him for the objects they desire, and see Him in the event, whether 
it be according to their prayers or not^ they will find’ every thing that 
happens tend to confirm themi in the truths about Him which live in their 
imagination, varied and unearthly as those truths may be. Then they 
are brought into His presence as that of a Living person, and are able to 
hold converse with Him, and that widi a directness and simplicity, with 
a confidence and intimacy, which we use towards our earthly superior ; 
80 that it is doubtful whether we realize the company of our fellow-men 
w’tth greater keenness than these favoured minds are able to contemplate 
and adore the unseen, incomprehensible Creator." . 

Newman’s literary genius has been so great and hte manifested itself' 
in a style of snch grace and delicate pathos, in satire so keen, searching, 
vivacious, yet tender, most rare, in fact unique, that the highest-place in 
the literature of his cotintf/ was easily within his reach, long before the 
world proclaimed him the Laureate of English prose. " But power of this 

kind is precisely what he never coveted What is perfectly 

clear to 'any one who can appreciate Cardinal Newman at all is, that from 
the beginning to the end of his long career he was penetrated by a feivent' 
love of God, a fervent love for the Christian revelation, and a steadfast 
resolve to devote the whole force of a singularly powerful and etfen 
intense character to the endeavour to promote tile conversion of his 
fellow-countrymen, from their (hpid and unreal profession of Christianity 

to a new and profound faith in it Whether tried then by the' 

test of the nobility, intensity and steadhtstness of his work, dr by the test 
of the greatness of the powers which have been consecrated to that work, 
it would be hard to fix on any man now living who could rival Cardinal 
Newman." 

In concluding this attempt to introduce into Bengal the'worits of one 
of the greatest n\pn that this world has seen, the father of the mos^ro- 
feundi recondite and fruitful ideas of this century, 'the author of cl^cal 
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English prose and poetiy, and the pattern of a holy Christian lifei, I may 
be allowed to say, that, I once had doubts in the universaKty of conscience, 
but, much as I doubted it, do 1 be^eve in it how, and for good reasons 
too. I had always thou^t that the uneducated and Ignorant masses 
possessed no conscience, and that this small still voice xw the child of 
education. No such thing I I have questioned the most ignorant and the- 
poorest products of nature, and |he lowest caste peoples of India, and 
have always found that they have this sense of Right and . Wrong ^ with 
differences only in regard to particulars caused by habits and customs 
peculiar to the race or tribe. • 

C. J. WHINCOP-SMITH. 
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A SCEPTICS VIEW OF INDIAN MAILWAYS: 

The extension of railways is consicfered one oif the greatest 
blessings which British rule hasvconferred on India. Forty years 
ago there w'as not a single mile of rail road in India ; now there 
are over sixteen thousand miles of it penetrating ^nd girdling the 
country- The ben.ehcial effects of railways have been well shewn 
by Lord Ripon in an article published in the Paternoster Review 
for October 1890. "It is needless to point out how improved 
communications and increased facilities for travel break down 
obstinate and long established prejudices, and widen men’s minds 

in a single generation The introduction of railway travailing 

has had a direct and necessary influence in weakening and in 
certain respects over-coming the distinctions and prejudices of 
caste.” , * 

Every word of this statement is perfectly true. By facilitating 
intercourse railways have certainty helped our social progress to 
some extent. . They have also been of great use in transporting 
food to those parts of the country which are affected by famines. 
■But if we look beneath the surface we find, that some of the 
benefits which . are alleged to have accrued from railways are of a 
questionable chaihcter ; and that they are also accompanied by a 
few positive evils. In the first place, railw'ays have by facilitating 
the transport of European manufactures helped to destroy indige- 
nous industries. The artisans whom these industries afforded occu- 
pation have been yearly swelling the number of needy peasants 
and labourers. Mr. James Cotton writes in his treatise on India 
in the English citizen series : " With the weavers have gone the 

numerous caste of dyers. In the same way 'many other handi- 
crafts have suffered either from the abolition of Native Courts or 
from English rivalry. Carpet making, fine embroidery, jewellery, 
metal wosk, damascening of arms, saddlery, carving, paper-making, 
even architecture and sculpture Rave all alike decayed." No 
doubt’ a portion of the artisan class finds employment in the rail- 
way workshops as smiths and carpenters ; and many more find work 
il labourers in thu> mines, fackaries and tea estates which railmjlfr 
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have hdped to develop. Their number is estimated at one milltcm 
and a quarter. This is nO doubt a set-off against the heavy loss 
which the industrial people have suffered owing to the extension 
of railways. But the testimony of District officers is almost una- 
nimous in showing that the greater majority of them are driven to 
agriculture. Large towns with urb^n populations have dwindled into 
inconsiderable villages. It has been estimated that no less than 
ninety per cent of the population of India lives upon agriculture. 
The increase of agricultural at the sacriffce of artisan population is 
certainly not advantageous for India. It is true the mass of her 
people must from time immemorial ^ave been mainly agricultural. 
But there can be no doubt that a great portion of her wealth 
depended upon her mining and manufacturing industries, as indeed 
the wealth of every country must do. No country that is purely 
agricultural can ever be rich. Down to the early years of the 
present century, India did not export her food grains, but cotton, 
silk and various other manufactures. It was to participate in the 
trade of these that the Portuguese, the Dutch, the French and 
the English came to India. About the end of the last century 
( 1 798 — 99) the value of piece goods and Organzins silk exported 
from India to England amounted to over a million and a half 
pounds sterling. No cottor goods were then imported into India ; 
iron and steel to the value of only £36.530 pounds were imported. 
Now the relations have entirely changed. She sends abroad her 
spare food, and imports foreign manufactures. Her people are 
dependant upon Europe for all necessaries of life except food, not 
to speak of luxuries. The clothes they wear come from Man- 
chester; the ploughs with which they tilltthevr land^ the axes with 
which they cut their trees, are made of English iron ; knives, 
scissors, cooking utensils, matches, in fact nearly all their house- 
hold requisites are of English manufacture. Even the trinkets 
which adorn them or their houses come from Europe. In 1885, 
India imported nearly 24 millions of pounds worth of cotton 
manufactures, twist and yarn, nearly 2 millions worth of raw and 
manufactured silk, four millions worth of raw and manufactured 
iron, &c. The almo^ wholesale ruin of. indigenous manufactures 
has directly and indirectly helped to produce a most serious state 
of congestion throughout British India. 

The serious problem now is how long will land be able to 
bear the daily increasing strain upon it. Government has been 
trying by the establishment of model FaSms and other measuses to 
teach the -peasants how to make the land 3rield monii than it does 
now. For all cultivable land will soon lib brought builder cultiva- 
0 
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tion ; and unless its food-growing capacity increases, the people 
gradually becoming mpre and more entirely dependent upon it, 
will have to starve. But the prospect of agricultural improvement 
is very gloomy. 

The present state of things in Jndia is indeed very sad. No 
doubt railways are not solely responsible for it. Hand-made things 
such as those which the Indians Used to make could not have long 
competed again.st machine-made articles. TRey might however, 
have gradually adapted to the new order of things themselves. 
But cheap means of communication, amongst which railways are 
most prominent, did not give them the time. The Englishmen arc 
now about the only people in the world who strictly follow^ the 
principles of free trade, India (including Burma) is now the only 
extensive mart where English manufactures are admitted free of 
duty. The absence of a tariff combined wdth the extension of 
railways has helped to kill the indigenous industries, and has 
considerably handicapped the people in their endeavours to revive 
them. 

Secondly , — Railways have by facilitating transport developed 
the export trade of India. The export trade of British India is 
really not so great as the figures published in the Statistical Tables 
would appear to show. It is estimated at some 83 millions of 
pounds. But as w^as shown by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji in two 
articles publi.shed in the Contemporary Review^ 1887, 
trade exports of Ihe people .of British India do not amount to 
more than 30 million pounds, that is to say only 3 shillings per 
head per annum for a population of nearly 200,000,000, But 
there can be no doubt that the export trade of British India has 
been increasing. The wheat-trade especially has undergone con- 
siderable development of late. It is almost universally held to be 
a very good sign. The cultivator is said to have greatly benefitted 
by it. He unquestionably gets better prices for his crops. But a 
portion of his increased profits is consumed in enhanced rent. A 
portion also goes to pay enhanced wages for labourers, though, 
unfortunately, the enhancement is not in the same proportion as 
that of the prices of food grains. The matrgin oi profits that is 
left after meeting these charges is not very large. Still he has 
sufficient amount left which may be taken to be the equlv^tlent of 
the gi^in he w'^ould have stored had not the introduction of railways 
offered him tempting prices to sell it. But what does he do wdth 
thcT cash he has in his hands? The uneducated masses are no- 
• wherp distinguished for thrift. So long as they have money in 
bands, th% temptatictfi to spend it is very great. To iAlktrgo 
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seH-<}eirial in the present in order that they may lay by for the' 
future requires an amount of education which they have not 
generaHy got. They are dazzled by the civilisation which is forced 
apon them. They are not prepared for it. They have not been 
gradually led up to it, (hey are not qualified for it They have not 
acquired tlte habits which would^ enable them to adapt themselves 
to their new environment. They squander away a portion oh the 
money which they get in exchange for their grain on drink or 
festivities ; and the remainder is spent on various European articles 
which the railway has brought to their doors, consisting of clothes,, 
toys and trinkets. The danger of these articles consists in their 
attractiveness and comparative cheapness. The cultivator and his 
family probably make a better show of comfort than they ever did 
before. But in reality they are worse off; they live like their 
labourers from hand to mouth. When famine threatens, they find 
they have little money and scarcely any store of grain to (all back 
upon : so they must starve. 

Thirdly , — We have already seen how railw^ays have indirectly 
contributed to impoverish India by helping the substitution of 
foreign for indigenous manufactures. They have also done this 
directly to a small extent. There are three kinds of Railways in 
India: Guaranteed, Subsidised and State. For the guaranteed 
and subsidised railw'ays India has long had to remit to England 
annually over 5 millions sterling as interest. This does not repre- 
sent the entire drain. The superior management of all the rail- 
W'ays is in the hands of the British ; the savings out of the salaries 
of the Managers, Traffic Superintendents, and other Superior 
Railway Officers, swell the annual drain f^om India. 

Fourthly , — Railways do not of course represent the progress 
of the people of India in any way. Excepting the state railways, 
they are ail made chiefly out of English capital. All the railways 
have been surveyed and constructed by English Engineers ; they are 
managed by Englishmen ; the machinery and other plant required 
for their construction and maintenance almost entirely come from 
England. The capital, the enterprise and the education that are 
necessary for the construction and maintenance of the Railways 
are all British. They loudly proclaim Western civilisation in 
India ; •but they do not indicate the progress of India in any way 
whatever. Not only so; their extension has in one sense been 
detrimental to the future progress of India. The lines which are 
likely to be most remunerative have been constructed already. If 
Indians ever make sufficient progres.s to be able to undertake the 
construction of railways themselves, tjl^y will fitid to their dismay^ 
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that their new-born enterprise wiU be confronted by very seriOM 
difficulties. 

Ftfthly,^^\i^ Indian railways generally traverse tracts of 
deep alluvium subject to floods and require very high embank- 
ments to keep them above the flood level.* These embankments 
obstruct not only surface drainage, but also subsoil percolation to 
considerable depths; the heavy tiains passing over the embank- 
ments must press them and the alluvium underneath into hard 
almost impervious walls which cannot allow the subsoil water to 
percolate freely. Thus we have on either side of the railway lines 
stagnant marshes which must tend to spread malarial fever. It is 
certain that it is only since the construction of railways that 
Bengal has become so unhealthy as It is now. There are no 
doubt other causes of this insalubrity ; but that railways are one 
of the most potent probably admits of no doubt. 

I would leave the reader to weigh the good and evil effects of 
the railways and judge which way the scale turns. I have treated 
of the latter at greater length as they are usually lost sight of. 

B. 
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LIFE WSV RANGE. 

Life Insurance makes adjustment between the possibilities and 
probabUhies, the accidents and averages of life. A man owes 
support to his dependents just as much after he is dead as while 
living if he could have provided that support while living. 

That a man might better put his money in the bank than into 
a life policy is one of the commonest fallacie.s. The amount which 
secures say 5000 of insurance for a young man, on the day the 
first payment is made, would not amount to a single thousand in 
more than 7 years and during that seven years 68 out of 1000 will 
die. Fourteen years will elapse before money at interest will bring 
half the amount that it would if invested in insurance and during 
that time 129 out of tooo will die. Before the money at interest 
reaches the amount afforded by a life insurance policy about 240 
in 1000 will have died. 

There is no antagonism bctvreen life insurance and banks. 
The two systems of laying aside money are radically different. 
The Insurance company provides against poverty during the 
time in which a man would be earning money to put in the bank. 
This is the period of danger and for *this’ insurance alone can 
provide. The bank takes care of the money if you save it, it 
increases it if you leave it there long enough, but you must earn 
and wkit for all the security it affords. Life assurance on the 
other hand afford’s instant security and constant security to the 
am ount of from Twenty to Fifty times tj^e sum paid in yearly, 
according to the age of the insured and the kind of policy 
taken. 

* The time was, wl>en a life insurance agbnt was considered very 
much of a bore. If his occupation was classed as a profession at all, 
it was looked upon as much beneath that of many other professions. 
That period has long passed. .Sentiment has vastly changed. 
Throughout every Christian land, from the metropolis through each 
city, even to the most distant and sparsely settled neighbourhoods 
on the frontier the influence of the life insurance solicitor has been 
felt, not only in -procuring the signature to an application, but ta 
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making proofs of deaths for beneficiaries and seeing that cheques' 
were promptly placed in their hands, until now the great necessity 
of life insurance is recognised by both high and low and the 
agent acknowledged as a benefactor, rather than an impostor. 

Nothing offered in the market for sale to*day is more popular 
than life insurance. No profession or occupation fo-day, where 
large capital is not employed, offers men of character whO' 
possess, energy, tact, perseverance and enthusiasm such op- 
portunities and possibilities as the profession of life insurance. 
Less than twenty years ago it was common to find newspaper 
writers asserting that life insurance companies were eager to get 
all the premiums possible, but that they returned to the policy 
holders as little as possible. They were represented as playing 
with the policy-holder a game where all the chances were against 
him — a sort of “heads I win— tails you lose” arrangement. All this 
was untrue then and no better now, though the asertion is seldom 
made now, as the logic of (acts is against it. The largest and 
most successful Life offices in the world by far, are on the purely 
Mutual system, in which all the Profits are divided amongst the 
policy holders. 

Reasons for Insuring Life. 

It becomes an agent, to endeavour to impress upon the minda 
of all, the vast importance of securing to their families while in 
health, the means of a comfortable support, when their labors and 
their efforts can no longer avail. For there is no man in the com- 
munity, be his means ever^so limited, but who can through industry 
and economy, secure a small yearly sum which will enable him to 
pay the premium upon a life policy and thereby in a measure allevi- 
ate the pangs of a parting hour. 

It becomes an agent to appeal more especially to those who 
may be in the humbler walks of life, to secure for their families a 
fund which will enable them by prudence, industry and frugality, 
to feel themselves, and in fact to be, independent in their cir- 
cumstances, and able* to support and educate their children, 
in such a way as to qualify them to become useful members of 
the community and secure them beyond the reach, of penury 
and want. 

It becomes an agent to urge it upon the man engaged in busi- 
ness. In his days of prosperity he is little apt to think of the hour 
when adversity may come. Successful in his plans — want, to his 
family is unknown — till suddenly a change comes — misfortune over- 
' takes, poverty approaches— -unhappiness begins and misery fol- 
lo>vs till real want aqd wretchedness are the sad consequenc 
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How e&sy now to peiteive that such a catastrophe mig^ht 
have been gteatiy mitigated if not entirely averted, by a single 
life policy. ’ 

In short, it becomes an agent to endeavour to enlist both 
young and old, married and single, rich and poor in this cause, for it 
is the cause of philanthropy, of iborals, of religion and of virtue. 

The influences of race characteristics have their weight even 
in life insurance. English plans of life insurance for the most part 
have constantly in view protection agaip^t premature death. 

Where the American is concerned, death is something in the 
remote future— a policy offered as a good investment of his money 
is most attractive to him. 

The Frenchman’s idea of insurance differs again. He is as 
ready as the American to take up w’ith a new plan which pleases 
him, but tires of it sooner. He does not consider that he may be 
unable to keep up the policy and demand that this contingency be 
recognized and provided for beforehand. 

When we cross the Rhine the condition again changes. Here 
the value of insurance is so well understood that the Government 
itself has gone into the business. The speculative or investment 
idea is very sparingly accepted. The German wants the most 
protection for his family at the least cost. 

To suit the tastes and circumstances of different nations 
abroad, new forms of policies have been introduced, an American 
company, the New York Life, having more than any other company. 
It is hardly possible to conceive a- need or requirement of men 
in any country or station of life which cannot be met and satisfied 
by some one form of this company’s conttaots. • 

Life Insurance is a part of and in sympathy exactly with the 
idea that lies in the fact, illustrated by the way in which humanity 
studies in its search for knowledge— a f^ months ago a photograph 
was taken of the entire heavens and filed away in order that a 
thousand years from now another might be taken. Standing on 
that tremendous base line of a thousand years the men of that day 
will take another observation and learn something of those awful 
distances which could not be taught by the experience of one or 
even two generations — ^Ufe insurance reaches into the future as a 
bird goes on its pinions into infinity. 

Think of the future stand it is finally to take, how far it is 
finally to reach and what finally to do for humanity. It is something 
that is shifting and changing the entire current of human thought 
from the-lines of selfishness to the line of co-operation and brother^ 
hood and to the fact that every man fti .some sft&e is his brothei^s 
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keeper. How far will it go and what will it finally do? It is not too 
much to believe that the time will come when general society will 
thoroughly have learned the great lessons, the great moral truths 
which lie behind and under life assurance — ^that the time will come 
when a man who is called to settle his account and pass on will 
think not only of the money which his policy is leaving to his wi- 
dow and his children, but above arid beyond that he w411 know that 
humanity has been so educated and changed by these principles, 
that he is not leaving his family defenceless and weak amongst 
men, who, like hungry wolves, are ready to tear them to pieces, but 
that he is leaving them safe, reposing on the great heart of huma- 
nity, 

L. A. 
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Before the end of the month of November, Sjr Auckland 
Colvin will lay down the reins of. government of the United Provin- 
ces, and the closing scenes of his Jong and eventful Indian career 
will have been enacted. Sir Auckland Colvin held the supreme 
control of the administration of one of the most interesting and 
prosperous provinces of India from the 21st November 1887 and 
filled a large space in the eyes of Her Majesty’s Indian subjects 
and of the Anglo-Indian official world. To him this periodical is 
indebted for the encouragement and support it has always received 
from him. With us, it is at obce a duty and a pleasure to enter into 
the review of a career that is closely associated with many important, 
events in the North Western Provinces for the last generation. 

Sir A. Colvin belongs tc the race of Haileybury Civilians, 
a race now nearly extinct but which did its own good work of 
’administration and reconstruction under appalling difficulties 
in days gone by. He entered the Civil Service on the 23rd 
November, 1858. After acting for some -years as an Assist- 
ant-Magistrate, he was for a short time employed in the Foreign 
Office under the Government of India. He remained for many 
years a Settlement-Officer, till he was appointed Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue, in which capacity he thoroughly mastered the 
land law of the Province and was oP considerable help to the 
administrations of Sir William Muir and Sir John Strachey. Sir 
George Couper selected him for an appointment in Egypt in 1878 
and he remained five years in t])at country, returning to India as 
a Knight Commander of the Order of St Michael and St. George 
and as Finance-Minister of the Supreme Council. It fell to him 
as Finance-Minister l!b move the re-imposition of the unpopular In- 
come-tax and to negotiate the compromise over the Ilbert Bill agi- 
tation that obtained the name of Concordat. It fell to him to 
succeed Sir Alfred Lyall as Lieutenant-Governor of the N. W. 
Provinces in 1887, and his administration ends with the last week 
of Novicmber of the present year when he bands over the Govern- 
ment to hb successor Sir Charles HaujjtM Tod Crosthwaite, also 
a N. W. P. Civilian who has seen s j^ke in in% ^tis of the 
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country and on whom fell the task of reorganizing Upper Burma 
when it came to form a part of the Bptish Empire. 

These are the main incidents of a career extending for 
34 years, which has^ with the exception of the episode In 
Egypt, been entirely spent in India. It is neither interest- 
ing nor profitable to notice fthe early years of bis service 
at any length. He did the dVdinary work that an Assistant- 
Magistrate, a Magistrate and Collector, and a Settlement-Of- 
ficer does. He was very industrious, and evinced early a great 
taste for letters, and in all the duties of active life he brought an 
energy and patience that were positively remarkable. The Magis 
trate in the North Western Provinces of India has a varied and 
interesting task to perform. He has to apply the matured con- 
ceptions and principles of English criminal law to a people that, 
compared with the advanced races of Europe, are still in a very pri- 
mitive state. He must be a man of large and broad understanding ; 
otherwise he is sure to fail and degenerate into an intolerable 
tyrant. In applying the criminal law, In particular, he must rise 
above its technicalities. We have heard of Magistrates who have 
been known to sentence people to stripes or send them to jail whose 
offence consisted of plucking a few green chillies, valued at a few 
cowries, from street-side hedges, or for picking up the dry leaves of 
street-side trees for fuel. These are men of narrow notions, that 
always like to work by the rule of -the thumb. The Indian ad- 
ministrator must not be a machine. He must be able to assert 
his individuality. To be successful, he must have to familiarize 
himself wdth complicated systems of land-tenure that require a 
thorough and carefui study for correct comprehension. If he be 
a man of sensibility, open to the impressions of nature, his life, in 
spite of his hard work, is not altogether bereft of the charms of 
poetry. If Isaac Walton could demonstrate the tame and monoto- 
nous occupation of angling to possess a kinship with the pleasures 
of poesy, the life of the Indian district official may command those 
pleasures in abundance. In the winter he enjoys a delightful life 
in camp in different parts of his district, amid green meadows, 
beautiful parks, and all sorts of game. But this is the period of 
one's Indian career when one lays the germs of future greatness if 
he has the capacity for it. There are Civilians that take but little 
interest in their work, go through it in a lazy, listless way, feel no 
interest in all that goes around them, and that are content to live and 
die as Magistrates and Collectors or as Sessions Judges. Such men 
there must be ip every lioe^and they seldom succeed in gettii^ the 
prizes open t^ ' honorable * ambition and talent. But thdrfT are 
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others who feel a real enthusiasm in their work> whose stock of in> 
formation about all that concerns India is large and varied, and 
who always find time, abri<^;ing sleep if necessary, for poring 
over the best productions of ancient and modern' literature. Such 
men are sure to come to the front and to rise above their com- 

f 

peers almost as surely as oil comes over water in the physical 
world. Such men are easily. recognized by the case, grace • and 
facility \fvith which they chaw up all their notes and reports. 
They are the men that are early taken into the Secretariat and that 
afterwards rise to appointments whichconstitute the blue ribbon of 
the service. Sir Auctdattd evidently belonged to the latter class, and 
very early he became an. authority on the land problem in the N. W. 
Provinces. As Secretary to the Board of Revenue, he drew up a 
paper on the land>settIemeot of the N. W. Province.s, which was 
published in the Gasette of India at the especial request of Sir 
William Muir, the then Lieutenant-Governor. Fn point of mastery 
of facts and figures, of literary grace and 'ability in handling, it 
stands up to this time the best authoritative exposition of the official 
side of the question. As Secretary to the Government of the N. 
W. P., Sir Auckland discharged all hk duties with remarkable fa- 
cility. As, however, his personal share in the administrative 
measures in which he had a band can never be ascertained, and as 
all he did must be taken to have merged in the general reputation 
of the Government he served^ any notice of his Indian career must 
necessarily be silent on this point. 

We need not refer at any length to Sir A. Colvin's career in 
Egypt. In bis speeches and addresses to exclusively Mahomedan 
audiences in the cousse of his administration as Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor, he has not been slow to declare that It was’tn Egypt that he 
gained that intimate acquaintance with,^ and innate sympathy for, 
Islam that distinguished him conspicuously in later life. He 
was Finance-Minister of India for four years, and to his lot fell the 
ungrateful task of meeting the increased and almost overwhelm- 
ing expendituft for securing the Western, frontier against the ex- 
pected attack at no*<listant date of a powerful and diplomatic Euro- 
pean foe. As Finance-Minister he had to advise the re-imposition 
of the Income-tax and to do all that he could to make the Indian 
community swallow so distasteful a pill. His financial administration 
was not cbaracterFzed by any new or string departure but was q 1 
the ordinVy routine type. But during ^ tenure of office in the 
Supreme Council, he took an active part in the general administra- 
tion of. the country and he was of g^^eat use to Lord Ripon’s 
Government in ' allaying the furious ahnost^ insane agitation 
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against the Itbert Bill, the provisions of which were regaled by 
both sides as possessing a significancy utterly disproportkmed to 
their actual scope. Sir Auckland Colvin suggested tbi^compromise 
which at least saved the principle of the Bill and which the Euro- 
pean community accepted with good grace. When Lord Ripoit 
was about to vacate his high there appeared in the columns 

of tl^b Pioneer that remarkable pa(«r, -entitled, " If it is real, what 
does it mean?” which is generally ascribed to the pen of Sir A’. Colvin. 
It is a statesmanlike paper, breathing a broad and liberal spirit, 
and instinct with the deepest sympathy with the children of the soil. 

The administration of Sir Auckland Colvin in the N. W. Pro- 
vinces and Oudh has been characterised by several imporUnt 
departures. He: always took the deepest interest in all questions 
relating to the health, and the hygienic conditions and the sanitation 
of the cities in his wide domain, and it is during his term of office 
that the large hospital buildings of Agra, and the waterworks of the 
cities of Allahabad, Agra, Benares and Cawnpore, have been in- 
augurated, and female hospitals have been commenced or completed 
in nearly every large and important centre of population. Sir Auck- 
land Colvin felt a real enthusiasm in*all that concerned this subject, 
and always strove to inspire his own feelings into the members 
of the medical profession subordinate to him. He lashed indolent 
Municipalities into action in this respect, made large grants out of 
the Provincial funds to all large cities. He was a warm supporter 
of the Lady Dufferin Fund, and during his five years' rule the re- 
cord of the successful efforts that have been made for providing 
medical aid to the women of India has been singularly brilliant. 
He is a great advocate of the system af frequpt tours by 
all his official subordinates as be considers this to be the best 
means of bringing the Government home to the people and of 
making the officials themselves learn at first hand all that con- 
cerns them in their work of proper and sympathetic administration. 
Sir Auckland Colvin is not one of those who view the appointment 
of the natives of India to high offices with disfavouft He has ap- 
pointed several natives to high offices and hasToccasionally placed 
districts in charge of Statutary Civilians as ar. experiment untried 
till bis time in that part of India. The British Government of 
India is a despotism pure and simple. The people have no voice 
in. the making or the unmaking of the laws to which they are sub- 
ject. They have no control over either the expenditure or the 
means of raising the income for meeting that expenditure. -Very 
frequently the laudable desire is manifested of ascertaining their 
vtnee, and of adapting admipMstrative measures to that .voice 
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unmi^akably ascert^cd. But the meana of ascertaining it are 
very scanQr and very unreliable. There is again no difficnlty in 
setting it asi^, when particular administrators choose to do so, by 
only pretendi^ that it is not the voice of tlie entire community. 
De^Mitic Uie tiovemamnt is, though the despotism is tolerable in 
consequence of the numerous chpcks provided on individual will. 
Not that alone. There are eoni{>ensations, real and substantial, 
reconciling the governed to the despotism under which tfiey live. 
One of these solid compensations is the offer of careers to native 
ambition and native talent. It is true that the British are still 
novices in the art of Imperialism, for in this respect even Isldm can 
be their' teacher. A Todar Mull settled the revenues of Mogul 
India. A Jeswant Sing fought the battles of.’the Empire beyond the 
Indus. A Man Sing pushed the conquests of his Imperial master on 
every side of Indiaand stamped out rebellion and insurrection even 
when raised by Hindu chiefs. The day is far dfstant when Britain 
will be able to follow in the tread of Islam in the game of Empire. 
A few appointments in the Civil administration of the country are 
all that have been opened to the children of tSe soil. Those 
Anglo-Indian administrators who grudge to give even these slices 
to the natives are destitute of real culture. Blind alike to the prin- 
ciples of solid polity and the teachings of history, they are very 
inferior men unable to grapple the very idea of Imperialism. 
Even barbarous Russia may teach them the game of Empire-playing. 
The British Parliament has done much to point out the way. In- 
dividual British statesman, of even Indian experience (without 
which nobody is believed to have a locus standi in such discus- 
sions) like Macaulay, ' for example, hav% enunciated the noblest 
principles of Imperial rule. But the Indian Civil ‘Service, untrue 
to its own traditions, numbers many men among it that are for 
adopting a retrograde policy in this matter. To shut out the peo- 
ple of the country from its public offices, to refuse them careers; is 
the worst possible way of ruling an Empire. Sir Auckland 
Colvin is a mail of superior cOIture. His views are necessarily 
broad. He is incapable of viewing with jealousy the appoint- 
ment of the natives *of India to the higher offices. He is a states- 
man. That determines his attitude with respect to this question. 
No notice, however short, of Sir A.. Colvin can be complete 
without referring to his attitude towards the Indian Congress. 
His views on the Congress, to which he gave an elaborate ex- 
pression in his controversy with Mr. Hume, and his action with re- 
ferenceaq Local Self-gdvernment, have been severely criticised. 
He acted on the principle, which he had so cleat^ and distinctly 
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enunciated in some of his public speeches during the first year ol 
his reign, that the Indian people have not yet passed the rudimen- 
tary forms of political education. Both made him tremendously un- 
popular in the eyes of the educated classes alf over India. And 
well they might. The standpoints of the •Congress and of the 
Anglo-Indian official are totally different It must be conceded 
that the views which he expressed wkh such honest sincerity are 
the vie^s of a large class of Anglo-Indian Civilians who administer 
the country. The Indian reformers, remembering that the stand- 
points of the officials and of themselves in the matter of viewing 
all questions of domestic reform are exactly the reverse of each 
other, should regard Sir Auckland Colvin as only an exponent 
of the most influential section of his countrymen in India. Their 
charge of Sir A, Colvin having altered his views may count 
much with uncharitable critics. But what, after all, is * the 
truth? While still a very young man, with ideas of Govern- 
ment derived only from study and as yet uncorrected by actual 
observation or experience, he Englished Sir Sayyed Ahmed’s 
Urdu pamphIet*recommending a scheme of Representative Govern- 
ment for India. Supposing him to have undertaken the task of 
translation because of the views advocated in the brochure having 
coincided with his own .and because of his determination to give a 
wider publicity to them, a change of front in after life cannot 
bring him any blame. In politics, every notion is necessarily 
tentative, The greatest statesmen have at one time enunciated 
views which they were afterwards obliged to abandon. Sir James 
Mackintosh, than whom a bonester politician cannot easily be 
named, lived to recant the heresies of his Vindiciss Gallicas^ when the 
excesses of the French Revolution sent a thrill of fiorror through- 
out the civilised wOrld and made every, man look upon Burke as the 
saviour of Europe. Gladstone himself in early life was staunch- 
Conservative, His policy of Home rule for Ireland may easily be 
shown to be directly opposed to the principles he advocated during 
the first years of his splendid parliamentary career. Macaulay as 
a young Collegian was a bitter Tory. His conversion to Liberalism, 
brought about by his discussions with Austin,* involved no disgrace, 
mpr£^l or intellectual. That Sir Auckland Colvin, therefore, should 
Iwt to alter his views on orfe of the momentous questions affecting 
the good government of India is no wonder. The argtimenfum 
ad hominem must fail in such a case. We ourselves hold’ that some 
kind of Representative government may safely be granted to India. 
We think that, argument against the grant of such government 
to the peopie:)||P|^ Uisdis based on the difference of cr^||ds and 
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nattoRaltties occurring in this country of almost co^inentaf propor- 
tions, does not possess 'much strength. Holding these views, we 
can stiH have patience with those that are opposed to us. The 
question needs threshing out Gdm and dispassionate discussion is 
wanted, not vituperation or unmeaning severity and caustic criticism. 

In reviewing the publications of the Congress, Sir Auckland 
Colvin wounded up one of his^ttotlces with some final remarks. 
These remarks were afterwards quoted with approbation by 
Lord Dufferin in his famous St. Andrew’s dinner Speech. Who 
that has read the publications which were before Sir Auckland 
Colvin when he wrote those words would venture to find fault with 
Iiim ? It is true that the Indian Congress is not a disloyal move- 
ment. It is true that the Congress does not wish for the abrogation 
of British rule. It is true that the Congress has adressed itself to 
bring out the faults of that rule only for remedying them by con- 
stitutional means. It is true tiiat the very basis of the agitation 'the 
Congress has set up is the preservation of the political, union of 
India and Britain. But then who will not admit that some of the 
publications of the Congress, and some of the speeches of 
its 'more prominent promoters, are really open to considerable 
misconstruction? A Yule or a Wedderbum, wl\jle address- 
ing in English a cultivated audience fully competent to catch 
the meaning quite as readily as any audience in England and 
better prepared to understand and applaud every allusion to 
English classics than a miscellaneous audience, in -even the 
United Kingdom generally is, may criticise severely any general 
feature of British Indian administration without the slightest 
danger of producing disaffection to UiAt.admiijistrution in the 
minds of his hearers But the game is not the same when thou- 
sands of pamphlets and brochures are * sown broadcast over the 
land, written in' the vernaculars of the people and addressed to the 
uneducated masses of thd country. The greatest care ought to be 
taken of the tone and the language employed. A total silence on 
what British rule has already done for the country is not only ob- 
jectionable, but id even positively dangerous. A recital of only 
the abuses which the writers desire to remedy would naturally have 
the effect of inflaming the hearts of the readers. Sir Auqjcland 
Colvin’s burning criticism of those publications ought to be taken 
as a friendly warning, and the promoters of the Congress, instead 
of finding fault with him, ought to thank him .<tiiicerely for' having 
pointed out to them their grave shortcoming. 

Naturally enough the cause of I^ocal Sel^l^iiiment of the 
educated classes has not made much'^{Mh>|^edi4l|^^ Sir* Auckland 
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Colvin, though it must be acknowledged that he showed remark* 
able freedom from prejudice in re-nominating the late Pandit Ayo- 
dhya Nath and in' appointing Babu Ram Kali Chowdhry to seats 
in the Legislative Council. Sir Auckland, as a model 'bureaucratic 
ruler, generally preferred the claims of uneducated men having 
practical experience to those of rvell-educated graduates of our 
Universities, on the favorite thboiy of the North Western Provinces 
official world that practical experience works better than School 
or College education. He has been a special friei)d to the Maho- 
medans, and alj^ough in Upper India where Urdu is the Court lan- 
guage the Mahomedans obtain more than their fair share of the 
employments under the Government, he has spared no pains to 
befriend their cause. In all other respects his administration has 
been a routine administration. His solution of the problem of 
the perpetual quarrels between the Hindus and Mahomedans 
in the United Provinces is not considered satisfactory by one 
large section of the people. He has looked very minutely into the 
affairs of the Rampur State and can claim the credit of having 
put all things right during the minority of the young Nawab and 
the disturbances attending the murder of 'General Azimuddin Khan 
on his accession to office. He founded a Legislative Council and a 
University, and to him' fell the practical work in connection with 
them at the first start. His Council did no work that calls for any 
• particular notice, but University education made great and rapid 
strides during his rule. The rules of the High Court that neces- 
sitated High education for all its Important Offices and for qualify- 
ing Vakils gave a great impetus to the cause of High education. 
As a speaker he was not much above the average and in his public 
speeches during the last five years he has enunciated no new or 
striking policy. He closely stuck to the theory that social influ- 
ence, wealth, and aristocratic birth, are the best qualifications for de- 
termining the action of Government in the matter of making public 
appointments, and that individual attainments, when not accom- 
panied by some of the above circumstances, and the. people as a 
whole, are simply to be passed over. Perhaps, as a Haileybury 
man, his experience of Competitive Civilians, not always taken 
fronythe better classes of society, determined him to the adoption 
of this policy. 

These - are main points of a career that commenced in India 
b^re th9..embers of the Mutiny had been finally trodden out and 
that cldses^igith one of the highest offices that the Civil Se^ce has 
to b^tow da any of ite members. His father bad filled the same 
higb Office morethaii 30 yetrs ago. His lot had bMn dw amid 
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the stormy days of a great rebellion, the greatest that had ever oc* 
curred in the annals of Britain’s Empire in India and that threaten* 
ed to extinguish British influence in the East. Incessant toil and 
watch, and dte very anxieties of his position, claimed him as their 
victim. Not endowed with any brilliant qualifications for the 
viceroyalty of a large Province, he was nevertheless a good ruler, 
honestly disposed to do his dutietf by the people, and achieve (hat 
measure of success which was within his reach if nothing extraordi* 
naiy had happened. ' When the son was called, in course of time, 
to the same ofRce, people expected that he would walk in the foot* 
steps of his gentle father in the matter of befriending them, while his 
brilliant antecedents led many to indulge the hope that he would 
make a model administrator in every respect. He has certainly be- 
friended the people, though but in his own way, and a successful 
administrator he has been, though the measure of his success has 
not been large. The career of Sir A. Colvin, regarded from the 
point of view of the advanced school of Indian politicians, would 
appear, as has been so often expressed, to have been disappoiht* 
ing : but we must not forget that the real administrators of the land, 
those whose position and opportunities make them no mean judges 
of the wants and capacities of the country on the one hand and of 
the people on the other, regard Indian problems and Indian adminis- 
tration in an altogether different light By the Anglo-Indian world. 
Sir A. Colvin would be regarded as a model administrator. He 
has deviated into no new and striking path, be has given no 
undue prominence to the children of the soil, he has calmly trodden 
in the safe grooves of his predecessors, he has upheld the 
honor of the Civil Service whenever it required to be upheld ; he* 
has favored rank and wealth, done his best to conciliate the Maho- 
roedan subjects under his rule who, as the' immediate predecessors 
of the English in the conquest of India, require to be conci- 
liated ; he has looked at all things with a prartical turn of mind, 
and has adopted vigorous measu^s whenever the people showed 
little signs of unrest and impatience of authority ; and above all, 
he leaves signs of material prosperity behind him in the shape of 
waterworks, hospitals, and sanitary schemes. All this is the 
criterion by which he would be judged by his brother members- of 
the Service, and in all these respects he has not been wanting. 
As for those advanced views of administration enunciated in solemn 
state-papers and advocated by statesmen of large calibre, the etmple 
answer bd has practically given has been that they have 4#applica- 
tion or /ertw standi under a unique polity like that of India?' 
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M. Lockroy is married to Victor Hugo’s daughter-in-law, and 
this has secured for him a certain notoriety. His father was an actor 
and a play-wright, who had the eccentric idea to furnish his se- 
pulchre, which he had designed ^and erected himself, with personal 
souvenirs of his life, therein mcluded his favorite authors. His 
son did not receive an education for any defined end; he volun- 
teered as a unit in Garibaldi’s Thousand then he became 
private secretary to M. Renan, during the latter’s Scientific mis- 
sion to Syria. Next he joined a crusade against Bachibazouks ; 
then turned up as a smart paragraphist on the staff of the Figaro : 
wrote a few passable vandcvilles, and drifted into politics as an ad- 
vanced republican, where, thanks to his marriage with Madame 
Charles Hugo, he became a somebody among his party. It w'as 
this political status that led to his appointment as Minister of 
Commerce and Industry ; and in another Cabinet, Minister of 
Public Instruction and of Cultes. Both nominations made the un- 
skilful laugh and the judicious grieve, as M. Lockroy had neither the 
competency nor the trainning for either portfolios. Sydney Smith 
said of Earl Russell that he believed himself competent, at a moment’s 
notice, build St. Paul’s, cut for the stone, or command the Channel 
Fleet.” In that comparison, M. Lockroy approaches the late Earl. 

Bearing these observations in mind, the reader will best com- 
prehend the fitness of M. Lockroy to publish a volume, Historie 
de la querre of i8^o, being, as he claims, “a refutation” of the 
grave, authoritative and scrupulously exact work, by Marshal de 
Moltke, on that event.'* Moltke’s narrative is cold, passionless, 
and impartial, as truth itself ; he neither extenuates nor sets down 
aught in malice ; he blames the Germans when they committed 
blunders, and praises the French wherever he has an opportunity 
for doing so. Of M. Lockroy’s technical knowledge, it may be 
charitably passed over. So may be the ” small beer,” he chroni- 
cles. gathered from writers and hotel- keepers, as to the Marshal’s 
desire to encounter Victor Hugo, w^hen they were accidentally 
staying at the same hotel a few years ago. It has been said that 
when Moltke was not thinking of >var-problems, his mind was 
occupied about his marigolds, and sheep, — for he was a born agri- 
culturist, But as for poets and poetry, he was about as much 
concerned in them as the Emperor of China in " Home Rule.” 

BufM. Lockroy’s book is valuable, not for its flippant portrait 
of the lj3Qwl||^r**thc and not the outside of >wh^ head 

is what historians are occupied w’ith, — but because his vie^ repre- 
sent the present state of Freneh feeling respecting the inevitable 
European collision. He also telk hU countrymen some unpleasant 
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truths, and urges them not to be led away by vanity, or conceit, in 
examining the conditions of the coming war. He accepts the 
dictum of the late Prince Napoleon, that the 1870 war was under- 
taken for the defence of the temporal power of the Pope, with 
result for France of the loss of Alsace and of the Italian alliance. 
It was the seizure of Tunisia by France that threw Italy into the 
Triple alliance, a fact M. Lockroy probably desires to forget. The 
1870 war was simply an adventure : the plan of the Rhine cam- 
paign was order, counter-order, and disorder.'' M. Lockroy 
admits that for purposes of mobilisation and concentration of troops, 
the German railway system possesses superior advantages over 
France, — no small matter in future battles, where time is victory. 

The author’s criticisms on offensive and defensive tactics 
may be passed over as also his expectation that electricity 
may supersede smokeless powder. The old Figaro hand breaks 
in there. It seems that the era of Niies and Trafafgars is 
past. In this M. Lockroy is in opposition with the best naval 
authorities. After according due weight to torpedo contests, 
and greyhound cruisers preying mutually on commerce, the 
iron-clads must still bear the last word. For example; to invade 
Ji^ngland, the French fleets at Toulon and Breast would first have to 
unite ; to prevent that coalition comprises the whole strategy of 
the English fleet. Italy's navy is formidable ; it would become in- 
vincible if, joined to that of Germany and Austria, it was protect- 
ed by the British fleet. Italy could, in some hours, from her im- 
pregnable ports of Spezia, Maddalena, and I'arente, make a des- 
cent upon Corsica, and ravage the French sea-board from Cette^ 
Nice — Italia Irredenta — to Marseilles,- ^bilc; the Germans could 
play similar havoc with Dunkerque, Boulonge, Calais, and Havre. 

The next war is prophesied to be lonfg, not brief, because there 
will be so many millions of men to slaughter — all a people in a 
word, as after one army is swept away, another will have formed, 
till extermination causes the combat to cease. The French, adds the 
author, must be prepared from the outset, to see their foreign 
possessions cut off *and taken. All communication between them 
and the mother counft-y would cease. Chinese soldiers, under the 
guise of pirates or black flags, would flood into Tonkin and An- 
nam ; the Tonaregs and Kaybyles would rise-up into insurection in 
Algeria ; the Tunisians would follow suit. But what could France 
do, asks M. Lockroy, when her ports were destroyed or blocked ; her 
land frontiers closed by the invading Armies of Genfmany and 
Italy ; bef able-bodied' men, from 20 to 45. years work- 

men — ^taken from commerce, industry, #ud a^riculllffir 'Sne would 
be in the position of a country |j|^ produced no more ; depending 
on her owm resources for f^pit^supplies, but plate4 imfpba- 
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sibilxty to import them. It is in the placing of these problems be- 
fore the eyes of the French that the importance of M. Lockroy’s book 
consists, and the moral flowing from it is that the power which com- 
lAands the sea dominates all land armaments, however bloated. 

As what is called ^Might literature which includes all 
worthless productions, — is rapidly <on the decline, and only a few 
notable romanciers And an intellectual market, the reading taste 
of the public falls back on historical subjects, souvenirs, me- 
inoires, journals, &c., for its pabulum. There is quite an intense 
desire to devour all that is published about battles, sieges, &c. In 
Le Roi Louis-Philippey (Dentu), the Marquis de Flers endeavours 
to clear the name and fair fame of Louis-Philippe from much 
mud and legend. He has had access to the family archives, and 
has selected 150 interesting letters to support the stand-points 
from which he depicts the portrait of the king. The modern 
Orleanists date their origin from Louis XIVth’s brother, the 
Due d’Orleans, married to the Princess Henrietta of England. 
The volume contains the portraits of all the heads of the line, 
from them till now. Madame de Genlis was the governess of 
Louis-Philippe, and she had much difficulty in repressing his calf- 
love for her, as all the affection she had to spare was reserved 
apparently for his father. When a* very young man, Louis- 
Philippe, during the flight of the royal family to Varennes, was the 
means of saving two clerg>'men from being torn to pieces by a 
mob ; for this act of humanity, lie was awarded a Civic crown,” 
and the latter hangs in the study at Euchateau. 

Kellcrmann cited Louis-Philippe, then Due de Chartres and 
later Due d'Orleans, when, his father Philippe Egalite was gullotin- 
ed, in an order of the day, for bravery. Perhaps, the most 
curious episode in the life of Louis-Philippe was his interview with 
Danton, wherein the great tribune predicted that France would 
never accept the elder Bourbons but would rally to a democratic 
monarchy, perhaps with you, at its head, giving to the people the two 
benefits they most required — order and liberty, and that they least 
knew how to conserve.” He implored Louis-Philippe that should 
he ever become king he should remember that Paris was the heart 
of France, and not fail to fortify the capital — a work undertaken and 
executed by Lbuis-Phiippe and w'hich the Third Republic demands 
to be abolished. Forced into exile after the battle of Jemmapes, 
and destitute of means, L.-Philippe sought refuge in Switzerland : 
he replied to an advertisement, taking the name of his valet, 
dqnMu^ing an usher for Latin and ipathematFcs, in the College of 
Reicheneau, on'hi salary df 1400 fr. a year. In the con^titive 
eaamination for the office, he was declared the victor. ^ was 
whHt thus employed, altogether for ten months, he learned the 
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tragic end of his father. Obtaining some money from friends, 
L.-PhiHppe traireUed in Scandinavia; then joined his brothers 
in America, where he practised phlebotomy— 4 ie studied “ veins ** 
in cabbage leaves under Madame de Genlis, and the first patient he 
tried his ’prentice hand upon, he bled to death. He left the States 
for London, where he nursed his dying brother, on whose'Jdeath, 
the remains were buried with royal honors in Westminster Abbey. 

Louis-Pfailippe’s intriguing for the throne, and his r6Ie in the 
revolution of 1830 that expelled Charles X., are hardly touched 
upon. As king, he was of the good bourgeois order ; he taught 
his subjects not only how to make money but to save it against 
the rainy day. He superintended the education of his sons minute- 
ly ; every day the masters reported on the progress and conduct 
of the boys ; he reprimanded them when ill-behaved or lethargic ; 
the present Prince de Joinville, then aged six years, was very 
troublesome. It may not be generally known that Louis-Philippe 
restored the palace of Versailles, then falling into ruins, at a cost of 
23 fr. millions, and made it a temple for all the glories of France.” 
Respecting the 1848 Revolution, it is generally believed, that the 
king and queen fled in a cab from Paris. The author corrects this, 
explaining that they drove off in broughams, openly and unmolested ; 
unaware of. this accommodation, their son, the Due de Nemours 
had sent a cab to their rescue— -hence, the origin of ^the story. 

Le Siege de by admiral dela Gravitfre (Firmin-Didot), 

not only relates one of the most brilliant struggles in French his- 
tory, where the Huguenot capital and its 30,000 inhabitants defied 
the whole power of France, personally directed by Cardinal Riche- 
lieu. The besieged could hold out ipdeSnitely^ so long as they 
were reinforced by the English fleet, but the Cardinal having built 
a dyke of stone, half a mile long, across the mouth of the harbor, 
further resistance was useless, though the besieged held out for 
15 months longer till the garrison was reduced to 150 soldiers and 
a moiety of the population starved to death. The author sup- 
plies some interesting information respecting the early French navy, 
and draws instructive parallels between coast defences then and 
now. During the r^ign of Louis XIII., France had no royal navy. 
Wljen ships were required for war, they were chartered from private 
owners, while the sailors of the period, and for many years follow- 
ing, were simply corsairs. By pinnaces, manned and fearlessly led 
by Englishmen, the Cardinal’s blockade was run for a long tithe. 
When the starving inhabitants, rushed out of the city at tow tides, to 
gather shellfish, the Cardinal ordered them to be shot down wMhout 
mercy. jQuite different was the cotfiduct of H^nry IV, when he 
besieged Paris : he sent in convoys of food to the famished : hat* 
then the population, as well as the capital, w(^e v^'orth a mm/’ 
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Sensations d^lttalie^ by M. Paul Bourget, (Denta), who is 
called the ambulatory psychologist. He prefers the word Sen-* 
sations ” to Impressions/’ because the latter better represents his 
curious state of mind, not given to Leopardian despair, nor yet to 
Wertbian sorrow, but a soft struggle against the ennui of life. He 
reflects over his environment In^ spring, he likes to contem- 
plate the green meadows of England; in summer the Scotch 
lakes, and in winter he follows the swallows to the blue sky 
of Italy. Like the bee, he gathers honey always in sunshine 
and amidst flowers. He avoids the beaten tracks of Rome, 
Florence, Venice, &c., and wanders, more or less long, in the 
secondary cities, which, though less known, are full of infinite 
charm, and their surroundings, — ^the happiest specimens of the pic- 
turesque. And this peculiar plan of noting, commenting, and con- 
trasting, is enhanced by a well-stored mind, bringing to bear the ap- 
propriate reflections of by-gone tourists, such as Montaigne, Presi- 
dent de Brosscs, &c., thus marking as it w'ere the harmonies of 
man and of nature. The volume enables the reader to indulge in 
sad joy,’* while being of actual interest. 

It is a safe rule, to accept French books of travel with a little 
of the a/m grano salts, especially when relating to regions, not 
much known, to enJible their being controlled. M. Harry Allis 
compiles a volume, A la couquetd du Schad, (Huchette). It is an 
account of the intentions of M. Crampel to arrive at tlie South- 
east side of that lake, steal a march as it were behind the natural 
wintcrland of English interests. Crampel was killed by the natives, 
not because he was French, but a European and an infldel dog, 
with whom the fanatical , Moslems will have nothing to do. The 
author, without a particle of proof, accuses the English of having 
brought about his assassination. It is the same with the fox-like 
voyage of Lieutenant Mizon, who was refused aid by the Niger 
Company, to explore their territory, and execute treaties with 
natives behind their backs. There is not much .to be gained by 
friendliness with such explorers. There is nothing new in the com- 
pilation : the sufferings of the explorers are small, “ in comparison with 
those of Stanley and previous travellers. Trois mois de Captiviie 
au Dahomey by M. Chaudoin, (Plon), relates a few new facts ; he 
invents nothing ; calumniates no nation, not even the Dabomeyans. 
It appears to be % crime for a foreigner to learn the language of the 
country, anlT the code of King Behanzin has only one penalty — 
death. The remarkable fact about the famous royal body- 

guard of Amagous is the electric rapidity with which they slaughter 
an ox aqd devourrit raw-— alUparts save the hide and horns. 
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SUBOJEON OOLONJSL ARCHJBdW ffAUlLTOH 
HlLaON,.M D. 

The high official appointmeote in India Are always hesef with 
difficulties, filled as they are by Englishmen who come to this country 
of various peoples arith diverge, tongues, diverse notions, and divene 
customs peculiar to the religion professed by each and often 
antagonistic to one another. In this mase and medley of things 
quite foreign to English ideas, it is a i^onder (hat Englishmen, who 
like the rest of mankind are fallible, do not, more often than is 
the case, misjudge os 'and our doings. Intentional injustice is, of 
course, out of the question. Errors of ju<|gment, however, do occur, 
and will occur as long as the majority of the legislative, judicial, and 
executive appointments will continue to he held by Englishmen. 
Upon the wltole,’as already said, such errbn’ard few and far between. 
It is no wonder, tiierefore, that the subject of this ^ttle sketch has 
passed through a long and brilliant career, earning thejgood opinion 
of all with whom be came ih contact The regret is very general 
at the retirement of Dr. Hilson, the Injector-General of Civil 
Hospitals in BengaC 

We shall, jn this paper,, give a anininary of the services of 
the retjriug .Officer. He was bom Jj^lffiig^d on ^ Srd of 
lanoaiy, 1835I Dr. Hilson entered f M Hp(»n*s MbdicelJ^rvice at 
the end of <855, nod having'served ^■gjmar f|^pjtnl of 

Chatham and Woolwidh, entered thf^H||im Army 
and landed at Cadcutth on the Stj^PlMne, t85y.a4^eserve# 
tbrouf^ut ike ladina Mutiny with||pp||ls Nmol and 
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4be Nc^Ism troops^ 40 the Santo fod Goruckf^rc <dtArkis,'aBd in 
the province iiff ’^de. He ,oAa {NteMOt at theacticdn^ 
^handiipore, Phoolporo. Beln^i Amotlra tunce, at 

Ooameriagphge a^ other nlw en^p^gfaiaetita. At 
wMe reodertnir aid to tiie 'Wdodd^ el H. H *s Vjitii FW, he was 
eeverly wounded by a tDod;et4}aU whidi shatiefd Ids lower |aw. 

.After -this, he was a{>potittb3 %> Punjab 
Infantry, then at Camf^l^cnre near Atto^' oo tite' He 

marched thence, with that reghnent, in ' tbd belg^ hot 

weather, through Lahore, Delhi, Cawnpore and Lucknow to the 
Nepalese Irontier. This moveotenCtN3ciq[»^ a period of atwdt 3 
months tromthe middle-of March to June, i'859. After this hewas 
Civil Surgeon of Allyghur, Asifflghur, and Gomckpore. While 
at the latter place, he was ordered to join the.Bhootan Eapftitton 
which was starting' to recover the guns captured by the BbooteahS 
at the Fort Of Dewangiri. While there he was io>pointe<^riaci|)at 
Medical Officer of the force, under Colonel Richardson, C. B., who 
advanced into the interior of the country |o the Monaslnridge where 
the guns were recoveKd* • 

At the termination of bostittties, he again applied for Crv3 
employment, and was appointed to the Civil static Naini Tal 
foV two years. He then went on furlough for 20 months, and 
voluntarily attended the Medical School of Netley, where he 
studied Hygiene, Pathol<^and Military Sui^ry, and was brought 
to the notice of the Secretary of State for India by the Profestors 
of the School. After this, -be was appointed ahiember of Uie India 
'Office, Medical Board, of which Sir Ronalcf Martin was then Pre> 
sident Returning to India in 1869, he held successively the Civil 
charges A Bijnour, Moradhbad, and Naini Tal, the latt^ fto^^the 
second time. During his stay afr'Bijnour, be spent .a consi^rtSi^ 
time, at the request of Government, in eixperiraenting on*tliie efl^s 
of snake bites with a view to test the efficacy bf the A wwmrVr 
treatment whi^ bad ^en considered efficacious Im snake poison in 
Australia. ‘ Two cases of snake bite, treated by Dr.’ HHson^ ware 
published in 1872 in the Indian Medical Gaaetie, . 

In 1875, he was appointo^ Civil Seigeon and'Pi^cipal Of 
the Medip^.^hool at Agra ilto' had also chaige of 
Asylum, ' and made some torefni: experiments tp tdrt top efficacy of 
the Gurjan oil treatment. These were putffi4ied'b ^ 

Aanals 4 ^ Seiekcavti 

L . ' In. 18%^ fbnir years he^o;^ Lady DuffeHn arrived' in Indhty^e 
hadCoi^cd a class for ^ucatum df itomen.> At that 

..time the.jcbemejims stac^wMler great ffifficultito. If was .c^ 
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piui^vely essy to Notivo Christisii otudonts front the differonV 
Mi^ronaiy bodiet j'b tapper Indio, 1 >«t Dr. Hilsoo knew, from Us 
long assoeijitkA wdlb Ifes i^popfe of this country, that if the suffer* 
tng woneo of nit <dhuses drere to be resebed, women of nil 
eastco, most be educsted* Me, l^iefore, worked long^ and 
strenuously* end' with soma success, to iaduce women, of the higher 
castes Ur come forward as studedts. 

In December i88ff, at Agra, at the opening the Lad^ Lyall 
Hoq;>ftaJ, at which Lady Dufferin and Surgeon-General Rice were 
present, Sir Auckland Colvin spoke in the vratmest terms of Dr. 
Hilson's disinterested and* philanthrophie efforts in connection with 
the female dass. Ife said,— There ts one man, your Excellency, 
whose name is upermost hj, my mind to-day, and of whose work t 
must speak. We can scarcely overestimate the wotk of tlwt good 
an d brave man who*£oi^four years, before your Excellency put your 
fool on these shores, single-handed and in the face of opposition, 
strug^ed to start, and succeeded in starting, one of the first 
medical classes for Native women in Upper India. That* his 
scheme has succeeded, the handsome buiMings rising around us, 
and the sixty women now before us, are ample proofs. Dr. Hilson 
having sfisrted 4 years age, with four native Christians, and a small 
rented bungalow.” It Is worthy of note* that some of Dr. Hilson’s 
ideas, which he worked into his own sclieme, were codsidered 
worthy of adoption by Lady Dufferin, in organizing ber great work 

After obtaining promotion to the rank of JJcputy Surgeon- 
General, Dr. Hilson officiated for four months as principal Medical 
Officer of the BondeBnind Division. He was then appointed to 
officiate as Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals in Bengal, which be 
did few eight months, reverting to the MHiUry Department for five 
months, during which time, he was pretentat the Campol Exercise 
at Mian Mir. In April t8^, he was coqfirfflfsd in his appointment of 
Inspector-Gencral of Civil Hospitals, Bengal, on the retirement of 
Dr. Cowie. He h now the second (Mtet in rank in the Indian 
Medical Serviito. Dr. Hilson was asked by Surgeon-General Rice 
to act for him as j^urgeon-Gefferal with Ihe Government of India 
this autumn* but being*ia failing health, he has^decided to remain 
in bis present appointment oiitii his reUreroent whfbh will take 
place next Aprff; Ho has meanwha® ^en three months' sick 
Mavd, boin^ scarce^ aiife to cootiauo m I jB post. 

Tlds is soMcely the place where velieace can be made to 
ttat one action i»^, Hilson’s fongtaueeawbichev^ed strong 
comments from a seplioa of the ladika Press. We^^of ceurap, 
allodeto-dhe d»mt«nt of the three Hitive J" 
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consequence ol the su^ctoBt ^teiteined about Uieir hqocNr as 
Examinees in the Septenoi^ Ex^ination in .th^ appeared. 
The dismissal was discussed hRoin ev^ point (rf view. Not, only 
had the bcmor of the Examinees beoR (sHed into question, but the 
conduct of the Professon also^^lu) had .#uporipten^ ^ie Exami* 
nations had been imptially iMademne^ . l>r.' HiUioiit had ordered 
the Assistant-Surgeons to oodetld^ a fresh Exa^uatioo. This 
the subordinate Officers' couM nof do vritjiput admjijMiiiig by their 
compliance the troth and justice of the siis{MciflSis cotcxtained 
against them. They respectfully remonstcatid, pointing out the 
orders of the Government of India which limited Dr; . Hyson's 
powers of interference. They explained* t!»t tbek rebisal to 
undergo a fresh ExaminaUon did not arise from any motive 
of disobeying "orders but that it was dae to their unwiliingnes^fto 
do anything that would have the effect of n'ivihg a, handle to the 
imputation on their honor as gentlemen and as officers. Their 
action was support^ by the Professors who had superintended 
the* Examinations. Their attitude commanded sympathy. Un- 
fortunately, it was a knotty problem to solve. The order had' been 
issued. Official discipline required that it should be obeyed. 
From this point of view, aU that followed could ba^y be blamed. 
Dr. Hilson could not adopt a middle coarse. The Government of 
India, however, could throw oil on troubled iVaters. The appeal 
of the Assistant-Surgeons to restoration to service ought to have 
been successful. We fear, h^pwever, that their case was spoiled by 
the line of advodicy adopted in their memorial. The attitude of 
the Assistant-Surgeons was not properly explained. While sym- 
pathising, therefore, with the Assistant-SurgeonX, we cannot find 
fault with Dr. Hilson for w|;mf he did. Official discipline knows no 
compromise and always, fiiuls to make alid^ances for private 
‘feelings'. Even if it vru an ^mor of judgment, itbequestipft iffipuld 
not have been made bitterly personal. * 

For the past six yeanp we have ourselves met wkh mvch 
kindness at the hands of ,iws distinguished. Offi^dr. . «re 
naturally among dmse who feel his loss most, fqr we can tilever 
forget his numerous acts nf Iriendriiip and cburtei^ ^wi^ ys. 
We take this o^jmrtunity, ^^efore, to wisSi Bri|^^iSaige<Ai 
Ueptmmnt^Colonel A. H. HUsps^many years of-t^fid bH>py 
retirement in bis native tand^fSI^ioy^ in saving Ufe nW,.;aliev^b> . 
ing suffermgr .bad happy in ^^ ponsriousimss ef Wiqg 
duiqr f«tbfii|y throughout ^Jfng bod ardi^v^okl^ in!a£i^ 
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TBS INDUSTRIAL 'BISTORT OF INDIA. * 

m 

Ths iMtD Problem of lRDiA.>-Tb« Eni^th did not ac> 
quire any proprietory intereet In land ini India till Job Oiamodc 
laid tbe foundatioos ol Clricutta at Chutanutti and oStained 
from Btnperor Feroksha the talukdari right of 38 villa^s. 
The previoua history of the East Indtam Company was the history 
of merchant whose trade was sometime^ favored and sometimes 
thwarted, according, that is, as the cr^rice of the native officials of 
the sovereigns of the land dictated. The factory at Calcutta flourish- 
ed as a commercial establishment till 1757, when Suraj-ud-OowIah, 
the Nawab of Bengal, required the English to surrender a political 
• offender Kishen Das, son of Raja Rajballabh. On dieir refusing 
to do so, the Nawab attacked the factory, defeated the l^glisb, 
and aided b/ his remissness the eoactment*oi the tragedy of the 
Black Hole. When Colonel Ctive retrieved this sigpsal disaster by 
his brilliant victory at Plassey on the asrd June t757i a treaty was 
concluded with Mif Jaffir whom the victors set on Ae throne of 
Bengal, ^y which they acquired the Zemindari right of "the Twenty- 
foifr Pergannas. Another treaty, concluded on the 27th Septem- 
ber i860( with Mir Kasim, provided that the districts of Burdwan, 
Midnapur, and Chittagong, which in tho^(& dqys yielded nearly one- 
third of the revenues of Bengal, should be assigned to the East 
India Company in perpetual sovereignty. But up* to the year 1765, 
the Cmnpany did not divest themselves m their character as mer- 
chants, and while charged with the military defence of the province 
they left the* details of ipteroal administration to the puppet 
Natyah of Murshidabad and his<creatur^. They did not collect the 
revenues of any bdt the districts n^s^ned to them for the main- 
tenance A their army They left criminsd justicd entirely in the 
hands of dfO Naib Naaim or the Deputy to ^ Minister of criminal 
justice, and Bwy satisfied themselves with the enjoyment of pecu- 
liar privUegei of ftade. The firman of ^e Emperor of Delhi 
which conCerred the tHewani on the East India Company U dated 
the 13 th Aqgust, 1765, edtidi provides that subject to Hie payroeat 
of adlaa ai^iuatty to the im^rial treasi^ the Company is td col- 
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lect tbe entire rc^rennes of the proinnc^. , The Devtot^idMdiftrged 
the Company with the. miiitaty 4 efeiiiCe the provtaos. ■ Tim 
ministration of criminal justice i«as Stitt 1 ^ to theA.o)d eflaUS^ 
ment It was ^tbe isuat cost^ -IjN^tomedaWepw^ to 
invest separate'pmscfs Nmaeset i» 

each province, and only veiy {hvored'^eieoim, w^ eii* 

trusted -with both thue powen* at- cme and the same time. The 
Dewaat .wtts gtmrted by aboveyswutoto tte £ii^|iyii. Stsperpe* 

tuity but the a 6 lacs of rupees wfaidh toe CofKpmy wnme - to pay 
annually was to provide for the ezpmset of the a^fnisttotion of 
criminal justice which Stitt conrinued to be in the hand^ the 
Emperor’s deputies. The administiHloh of rivil justice, the entire 
control of the finances ud all the other esscariab, of eiett justice^ 
with toe reservation meoAifined above, were ceded in peroetufiy by 
the Emperor of Dellu whose name and trhdithmid mdhori^ still 
carried weight with the minds of tbe people. 

The Engttsh, entrusted with the powers of Cdlectiog the 
revenue, established two native Dewans at Pifdna and Morshida- 
bad, and in 1769 a set of ofSciers under the styfe of Supervisors 
were appointed for the purpose. Tbe iAstriictions sent out to the- 
Supefvisors were to the effect that they should coyect complete 
information about idl thin^ connected with the hmd revenue. 
Versed as they were in the language and customs of the country, 
they were to relte on no second-hand information but were I0 make 
all inquiriespersonalty and permit eksy access to themselges by all' 
classes of the population. They were to pay special atientiop to 
the relative positions of Zemindw and raiyats and to see that 
while the Zemindar should be secured in the recet^ .of his just 
dues, the raiyat wap to hhve the full and coi|iq;>lete enjoyment of all 
that was his after the just deduction in^vor eftiie Zttriiibdar. 
They were order^ to make out accurate lists of tbeamoimit of land 
and the rent-roll in each district, and they s^e further to rntpertaia 
the aggregate amount of collections th^ the r9i^ts>p(dd in 

the shape of rent or abwabSi and they were to cbnsottdito toe same 
into a fixed payment and eater it in a shoKiK^ pto^dy 

the amount of land that he held-imd the reat toat he .1^. to' pay* 
The Superyison, who were sopn.dltor (May 1 773) Catttototo, 
did their } best^to carry 01^ iheae instructoiiins awtoeeded. 
to some f^nt. But it wi^ fnaad tludttwto 
mere h^d|M ^ ^ colktot fthd digest toe yai^ mii!%<#‘ idf^* 

andioa re^ia^' ol them Willlmn Haaieri to^h^n(^l|i^|Ue 

book, toe Imperial- Gasettom^ tens ru how . imtoly « ^ 
tury of continji^ous efforts tiie* vast BMun of (alermattoa .was 
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firM ptM«d. ;l(^ ikpwi and SvMdb te attempted to 

embodjr la a rdwiU>le fecm iia the vdtemw lie im issued. He 
dales ^ «*iB<de taquMea ioto* the details 

of diovfM^e^ f^^ uadetr ddthdi tihs^r Kve to 

the yea»' . Thert 
was a ||r«^ la^&Ni^o^.ll 4 ff» sad dhai^ a thhd of its po* 
pulatioa^iy ';|ii!^^ ;atwy h^' ^-dfa e «|^f«id(7. distress 'eras 

aod tt^ ItlMe ^ ado|s. of those 

ea^tdriid<^^*M<^IJbs*Oovdri^^ tpjfov^ lust, 

aa <Mi|^ ami aa lateUi^^ idyeaue the admlmstira. 

ti<m -oTIhe: i^^ue V^Dathw pitwaashaidag pnmnl intsal^actoTy, 
they Srere i^^bsed in i jyt, dnd^ Compisny determined to stand 
forth iis*t^^j^<^an. A'^oinmlKee of Revenne and i^ovinckl 

Councils eshdihdied jUbssrs. Oxdtea, B<^Je and Anderson 
were deputed to maken toitr titfougfa all Bei^ ahd procure exact 
infonaadon im to the rea vahm of &e lands and the produce, the 
exact nature'of the tendre and die rates under nht^' die. raiyats 
held them. The centnd admbistration of die provinctd tevenims 
with the responsible local agents was cmtdnued dtt ip 1786, when 
members el the Civil Sers^ were first placed in chatge of specified 
areasof lands and were chaigdl ditilt the eottedfion a^administrax 
tioh of the land revenne and a Central Board, under the style of 
Board of Revenue, wail emabUihed at the presidency town. The 
Board Were tosuperiirtmid and eohtrd the acts of die local agents, 
while the latter ^ to acquire exact information aa to the districts 
under their chaigei the jretative r^;^ and interestom l»nid of all 
persons resident therein, and the share of tBe pt^uce that ou^ 

. to be tidcen as tbepprtiea el the ^bverndimf for (fttUic »v p<*wff gff . 
11m setddmmite imnalned annual and revised at the end of 
every two harvests. «llM^was considmUde discussion between 
Mr. Hasl&gs imd Mr.,^Y^ds as to the mejuis of settling the land 
revemip for a longer period to give, the lanfRords some interest 
in landb^ to. niahe^ d^ teert di^mis^ves to improve its 
conifitimfc. ^ aldmu^ the Gpvernmenii; itsdf to effect a 

settiement^a .fixed.period, tim ^tem^ ose wasthat of letting 
*ibelands fo formlorayithr^eothmthe.f^^ share of the 

.’'’Tlie disct^i|^ between Mr. Has* 

. . tisgi 'lif llr. M|^''|^.ld^lly on tbe'il^iehey and necesaity 
of dm''<jhmwimseat)'»ijw|||fe^ Zemindars >aad. dnh 

taijetSt ffiat greater part'd! 

Bimga]||i 7 .jrilfoand.^\{j^Njiifodar^ -iggMifod theniyots to come 
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and till those waste lands, ratyat.h^d an adVaiitafe over the 
Zemindar and any interference on the part cd the Government 
would lead to the invasion of the ri^to cd die Z^emindars. The 
Governor-General, bn the conhmry,': tnilsn^hied thsd ihe existing 
information with refei«nce'W1^^seai state of' B was ex- 
tremely defeclive, and* that , as ^tneant Misted ^lidler and more 
complete information nothing bhcnld he done witbobt socnrinjg such 
information. The misdjief, hbftbvet,^ aonnsdsettleRte)^ whiSh 
gave no incentive to the improvemeM Of ciiftivatUm, tinder'’ which 
system valuable crops, can seldom, at aUfbe grown, was too ap- 
parent, and it was fett that something mnst he done; Lihs..s^tle- 
ments with the Zemindars were proposed but was n(^[atived hy die 
Court of Directors ndio sent out brden for a Deiicenaiid BetUement 
At this stage Warren Hastings left India, mid his sacce^r, . the 
Marquis of Cornwallis, toidc up the administration. That -noUe- 
man, whose broad and liberal views and wide empathies wUh the 
people of the country have been the foundation of the jprospen^.of 
the most advanced of the provinces of fadia, at ondh turned his 
attention to the question of land revenue and proposed a per- 
manent settlement. Mr. Shore, who was considered at -that 
time to be the best revenue authority ih Bengal, oj^pbsed this 
proposal on*^he ground that that would lead to p cbnsiderabie 
and an useless sacrifice of tiie revenue, and that it was neither 
politic nor necessuy, in the existing state of information, to cOri^ 
elude a settlemeub^ Iand revenue in perpetuity. He. admitted tiiat 
the measure would eminently ccmduce to theprosperhy of the pro- 
vince from improved cultivation-and the seemly of pro^etoiy 
it would certainly bring. Lord Cornwallis, however, hdd that 
no other mean^cxisted for improving the prosperity- of the'coaalry 
but the limitation in'perpetoity of the Government demtoAd^ ii^n 
land. He 'dwelt on the well-known theory* of. poIitici^^’dCoitOHny 
which has Been tested by praoUcal expeneoxe that the of 

property turns sand into gold. He showed what a contcsit the 
Zemindars wotdd feel from the. insecurity under the Kfahbmedan 
Government to the peace and. setmrity under Britudi nijIb aAd how 
they would ‘be stimulated to tise#teir utme^ exertiansIM^ do\Mt in 
their power for turning the proymee In to a garden* Ho pointed out * 
that the Government need ^ i^ a suffetM toa coindHttNhie extent 
by this acrangex^t, as by thejhwreased pros|||t^i^^||^;jpr(nriM 
the GoverhmeatWuld beagdiior, MMfirom view, 

*from a hutfimtd different aciu^. 1^. 
eame time, insisled ani dK^ve .of 
drawn up fm ^prmedting j^he' niyato^agidiisttheeMO^^ 
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Zemindars. Tlie Court Dif^ors sanctioned Lord Cornwallis's 
proposal and ti^ Pei^aaMnt* Settlement of 1793 was concluded. 
There is a good' det^ .ol controversy as to tho ^act effect of the 
PeiWneBtSettlew<^t>''smd.it been'Cturied on with vigor and 
aniinatioQ even ia'o^ daysl^ l^.ndtile l^e Permanent Settlement 
Regulattons declare 'ttio. ;ti]|^s»^of the .Zemindars'/ the .language 
of tru)^ . ^pecttttioh la (iwd/with^.W to the relative 

rights^ the n^ts. The Pegiu^oas e^ that the Zemin* 
dars vnrald: dxtend -^o all their sttbot^ioate*tenttre*hoIders and* 
tenants the same s^ti^ of. pn^erty which thhy themiMlveB were 
to .en}oy,; , in perpetuity. the Decenniid Settlement was 

dedared'permaftent by a Proctaraation dated the 22nd March *793, 
the t^ihg pcwer expressly reshtwed the right of futdre interfer- 
* ence on behalf the raiyat. The Directors were at tl^is .ti*ne 
clearly cognisant, of the uncertain rel^ions that existed betW'een 
the landlord and^ f-be. tenant, and of the va^e nature of their 
rights. Bo^* Mr.' Francis and Mr. Hastings wanted ^ adjust these 
relations before making a Permanent Settlelpent of the lahd-revenue. 
Lord Cornwallis an.d the Directors sanguinely expected that the 
noble meagre they had enacted would adjust these relations satis- 
factorily, to the mutual adv^tage and enlightened self-interest 
of the pasties concerned. 

There are. two diatnetctcaPliy opposite theories as to the cftect 
of the Permanent Settlement & the relative condition and legal 
etatus of the Zemindar, and the raiyat. THe effect of the 
Pennanent Settlelneiit too, as regards vesting* of the*ahsolute pro- 
prietory right in . the Zemindars,* has been keenly discussed in 
later times from the hk^ diverging stant^iots. 1[he first school 
say that the British ^vemment had epmihitted a great ahd sad 
mistake In vesting ttie sovereign's inhetei^^ight df property in the 
soil in n inei'e set of tax-gatherers* whose i^pointments had been 
hereditary-only accoriSng to thS custOftt 6f the country. Tfap 
oth^ school urge with eipsal^pafnestness 1^4 'vithemeiUie that the*^ 
Zetti|nd|m were the absedute proprietc^ 
tatter and deeajditg dhys of Moslem rule, their appointment 

Sahads were vtldle^nihlteta of form as thi^iooial^ned no onerous, 
conditiems whateeinf .;|w»re«tf tha^^s^ regularly levied on 
the sacceisdpn^.c 4 -a |hii9(ii^!^,|Semiadar ' is explained as 

suocefs^ili iegal status .ahd was 
•a 6f 'tbst^^^.^nyeDien't.ji^^rt^ at .tbi? will of 

the sovere^^^' ■' Tl^' Svas'^mt from the Zemindars 
for Ui^t.^r8oj||d the'^i^g chief when called 

upoh is d^uaffy expUdiM khmy as a staler of itgent necessity 

^ HT •* • 
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in unsettled times miien a sovereign^ ^old have al bis control a 
very effective instrument for enforcing personal attendence when- 
ever he thoi^ht proper. These ^metricalfy . oppeeite views with 
reference to the origin andtbe^atus ^ ^ Beo^ Zemindars led 
some eminent authcmties regi^ tn 'Unmeasured terms the mistake 
that, the Government l«d coinmltlel^ in raising the states of a body 
of men, however estimate h* l^msefves,. who ..had no right 
whatever to th*e same; while .other authcnities equalty. well- 
versed in the land-laws of Bengal have sp(^en. of Permanent 
Settlement in terms which ifind fbmt culminating expression in 
the well-hnowh mintite ot the Marquis of Hastings i^o. pro- 
nounccd the R^ulations of 4793, as the noblest .and . the most 
beneficent act of England's statesmimship in the East That 
eminent historian • of the early days of the British Empire in 
the East, James Mill, summarizes in a few sentences the effect 
of the Permanent Settlement on the relative condition of the 
Zemindars aiM the raijrats. His.opinion, which Is ‘all the more 
valuable as it coincided with the matured opinion of that well- 
known financier and scholar Sir Edward Colebrooke, Is to the 
effect that Lord Cornwallis' Regulations had failed, to bring 
about a satisfactory settlement of the relative states of Zemindars 
and ryots. In the early days of the Permanent Settlement the 
competition was not among the raijrats to obtain land, but among 
the Zemindar’s \p obtain raiyats. In later times this state of 
things was radically changed. A Zemindar as ednstituted by the 
Permanent Sbttlemeht had some incidents which have thus ^en 
.summed up by -Mr. Harringtob, a high Revenue, authority. “A 
landholder, possessing tkr Zemindari estate which is heritable and 
transferable by .sale, |ift or bequest, subject under , all circum- 
stances to the public assessment fixed upon it, entitied after the 
payment of such assessmtmt to ^propriate any surplus re^ and 
profits which may be lawfulfy receivable by hhn from the .under- 
tenants ofs^and in his Zemindari or. from the cultivaBoU' .and 
improvement of untenanted hsiids ^ hut subject nevertbt^^* to 
such rules mid restrictions as ^ already est^shed or fitty le- 
afier be enacted by the Britidi tSterernmeat tor seoirhig the Hghts 
and priv 9 <ges of raiyats »nder 4 eQmkte, of whatever 

denoffiinal^ ito. their respec#e t^res and for |iratedtii|r 
against undne exaction or <^^ipceMion.’' The sand Sii^On ql the 
Permanent Se^bioeot provided the Zoning or 

the proprietor of land is to remaining lands ol his Zemin- 
dari or estate under the preserffted restricriemsin Whatever' manner 
he may think peper, hut Ivery engagement contracted under- 
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farmers diali be a^pecific as4o the amouat^fnd'tbe conditions of it* 
and all sums receiir«(!l b7 any actuid . proprietor of land' or any 
farmm' of Umd bf wfMiitover description over and above what is 
specified ift tbo ei^p^iief^ of. tbo peraons pajdng riie same shall 
be considered oa extw^ and must fie ^paid srith penalty doubly 
rite {upountii** The Otwennndntt .it wopld appear from the above 
provi^iiiiia, did not wImc tbbf oifyota should be subjected 
to ind^l^e demiiadi «nd hipiissed witik aH sorts of oppressions, 
but it vms their ‘object' titat the. demind upon them should in 
allcasdsbe eert^ Butit.wc^d be observ!^ that Uie povem> 
maiit i%fiberd!bely abstainOd the task of definiog (be rights of 
the vaiyats dr from the more- difficult ^ task of ascei|ainmg the 
amount rihitpOyabiO by tiiero. tbe GoireramAnt sanguinely 
expec^ that in India there Wbre certm'n wdl>defined customs and 
that redxl would be fixed not. by a referetfceto the EngHsV 
standard of the sutidus above the profits d stodc and the wages of 
labour but by thOM customary rates ’which prevpil .r^eiywhere and 
which, in a conservative country like India, exert full force. But 
other authorities asserted that the Government was under a 
great d.elusira in thinking so, that contracts between^ parties 
where t^ one has an jnhemot superiority over the other, pever 
adjust themselyes *to the mhtual advantage of the parties, that no 
well-settled and customary rates of rent prevailed anywhere, that 
the Government had thrown the raiyads absolutely at the mercy of 
the ZemindSrs. The liability of the Zemindais to discharge the 
payment of the Government revenue, was in aU cases fixed, and in 
the course of the first thirty years from 17P3 one>third, and accord- 
ing to other aocot;^, fully onc^hslf, ef,the.revenjie>paying'e8tates 
changed himds. The Relations provided th^ the pattas to 
be"gran1ied to the raiyats wojuld always Jbt for a term not exceeding 
tea years. Uader tiie igrstem of land>reveatte introduced by the 
Penn^eat Settlement the cultivatioa of the ^country rapidly 
incited and the competition among, t^ raiyats ^for land be- 
'eame.'lH^ -^TTie hkb^ of..^he lan 4 . Bengal from 

l^is tiin^i^fidrwaird to - when tl^i^f^^cntnent of«.the day 
first ii^ihr{e^ pi|lder : J^^ the Regulations 

of 1793, Is a the stn^^hctlveea Zemindars and 

asjittfeas possible. 

Tlie fnunedW|iri^ the most laudable 
mtosttans, bot J^.blii^Vea^ the Indian Legislature 

^ are p^eci look exceedingly wen on paper, they 

griev«ais^<liffi^.k ^«dbw,^ emio'eat fudge of the 

Cjdcutta High Courts Mr. Justice Cbax^s .Field, ipbirae . writings on 
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this subject are really delightful and instinct With sympathy with 
the lower orders of the people, the actual tillers of the soil, holds 
that the Patta Regulations failed grievonsly and <Hd net afford the 
slightest protection to the ihiyajt.; The Government proidded the . 
granting of pattas at 6xed and ^npolidated rates and forbade the 
imposition of any abwabs or cesses i^ateven Hie Zemindars, who 
were ‘frequently absented or Imtoleht laodlords, sublet thtdl* lands 
often to the fourth degree' under the ayptem so well^own in 
Bengal as the JPatni tenure which left the raiyat to be rack-rented 
by four successive persons each of whoQii would keep a part of the 
collections. The raiyat would be tendered pattas at exorbitant 
rates which he would probably refuse toaco^^ and as the Regula-^ 
tions provided that the hanging-up of these pattas at the princi- 
pal cutcherry of the Zemindar and a notice to him' were sa$ciffiat 
legal tender and sufiicient legal notice, the 2^mindara would often 
resort to this course. For a time it was doubted whether the Per- 
manent Settlement had not absolutely fixed-for ever the dues of 
the tenants, and whether the Zemindars had any right under them 
to enhance rents at ail. This vipw derived support from the 
argument that when the Decennial Settlement was - concluded, 
whiclvwas afterwards made permanent, it was an essential con- 
dition that the, rights of the raiyats should also, be fixed and 
made permanent, and as this provision had not been repeated in so 
many words by the Permanent Settlement Regulations it was still 
v.ilid and binding. This matter formed the subject of a lengthy 
discussion between the Government of India and the Court of 
Directors, and it was settled by the concurrent opinioi}. of the Court 
of Directors and the Judicial Committee of the Privy Couocit 
the Zemindar had the right to enhance rents. When pato^ .-were 
once tendered the raiyats^ad eitli» to accept them or .to.’opptbst 
the rates there gpven in the newly-created Civil Courts. The read- 
er might consklet this Condition to be very fair, but «o ong Who 
has any idea "‘Of ^the working of the* Civil Courts of toe couQ^ 
during the last years of the last century, would a| all think oo, We 
have a very vivid and almost g^phic description of stote 
the Civil Courts of Bengal at the..ctose of t^ "last eitottiiy from 
Sir William Hunter in his well^lCBOwn book, tbe^t^ort of.lusde- 
lightful pen, the Annak of EufM Bengal. Law^s^delay iaproyerld- . 
al, but Sir WiSiam proves froul statistics that in the ^n distri^ of 
BirUium which how comprises the districts of and Bankura, 

the Civil Coiirts did not dectiia anbuatly«even g tenth toe 
cases that were instituted, agd the harassments and annoyances 
were endless. WIten we afM to this the ciicumstance t|H|t the 
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instUiiticHi of 4 case iKras lost in the end and the unnecesseiry 
summooing of Zemindar and their agenb were prohibited by 
heavy ^patties and lltat In those days the judiciary of the 
land was nostly; idrd jndined^ t^ side wfth Uie mo^ 

powerful party. an p^nteiit ' of it ^idnSideratioa, one would under- 
stand how itooitttely hepbl^^ the condition was of the .poor 
ryots, llie Zehitndaas wi^ to" facit^fe the punctual pay- 
ment of the " G^werhment revenuet fNrtned. with the 'power of 
distraint und» the Huftum' thd ISeventh Reguli^ion of 
1 799. , The pt^vid^ that etfrere the revenue was pay- 

able tin a' ^eiS, day, no' notice'' even, was 'necessary, and every- 
thing belon^i^to.dM)i,raiyat could be taken .away and sold for the 
payment df the unlest the rydt leather paid the amount alleged 
to be due before the day of sale or gave sedulities for the institu- 
tion of a suit within a fizedtime to ceatest the Zemindar's claim. 
The Civil Court in those days did not afford one-tenth of the 
degree of security that it doe^ how, and the provision, thougtr it 
looks perfect on paper, was almost useless In actual pii;actice. 
Sometimes, when the ‘Zemindars were noton good terms Vfith each 
other, the raiyat would be forced to pay the rent over several times. 
At other times when ekodutadi Pates were demanded of him and 
he demurred to make Idte payment, duress, illegal confinement and 
great personal violence, would seem to have been used, and the 
courts of justice afforded almost no redress worth the name. The 
process of rack-renting and appropriating the unearaed increment 
of the soil continued in full force. Thus it would appear that the 
powers of distraint which the law bad liberally provided the Zemin- 
dars udUi were osed'for exacting oppreswve rents, hnd the raiyats’ 
rights not having been declared by the Le|^atare and not having 
beeuTr^eri^ to as limit^ tP p d^d and a*ceitainabie share of 
the produce of. the soil, the most mischievtms consequences ensued. 
It would appOar ffiat the Government of Cornwallis abolish- 
ed ^ offices (ff Kanungi^ Vid Fa^wb/under the mistaken 
theory and the aangvihe exjwcUtion th« j^ecessittqg would 
read them to a#ati^h^ory mutual n^u^ent, and the 'de- 
sprucUon of.W^'i^ot^andthe dbolitioh^tf ilMsir offices,^ the 

raiyats lose the on^ pighipiii ^ their rij^^^d^h they had and they 
were coBsequ^ynni^ amert the(|';^a] statua .The pub- 
lished itmirespdndeifi^^^lir. Cpiebrooke,*s^ the minutes of Lord 
Media aind other Supreane Government of India, 

show that th^ hhd things' Wch had 00 eaSstence in 

fact, i^Amrtbat there settled rates each m^anna by im- 
memorial custom and that amiqpble a^qstoent im always practi- 
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cable. The principle of the Revenue Sale LaWt which avoided all 
leaMS, pattas, and incumbrances upon a sale taking place, on the 
ground that the first charge on the laitd is the amount of fevenue 
assessed on it, was one of the safeguards introduced to facilitate the 
collection of the Government revepne, while the ‘ other provision 
that no lease extended to more tha^ ten years also tendhd to- secure 
the same rates. The assui^tion that there were clearfy-ascertained 
rates of rent for tach Pergamw long continued to rule the Indian 
official mind, and the Legislature evidendy meant that these rates 
would be fixed by the «Civii X^urts while the Civil Courts did not 
undertake the responsibility as it was not clearly thrown on them. 
The Punchum or the Fifth Regulation of rSta/va^ intended to reme- 
dy this state of things. It declared *the ZemindariT legally capidtle 
of granting leases for any term and in any forns but it adhered 
to the previous prohibition fjpr air indefinite number of cesses. It 
validated the Pathi tenure and the sub-letting system, which, had 
theiif origin in the extensive estates of the Maharaja of Burdwan 
and had thence widely extended. It ileclared that on the purchase 
of a tenure by a new-comer, the tehants were not liable for en- 
hanced rent except on agreement or after notice and.it amended 
the more stringent provisions of the law of distraint. It valida- 
ted also all permanent leases that were granted prior to the year 
1812. The system of sub-letting to middlemen, the absence of 
fixed causes of enhancement, the frequent revenue sales, and 
the corruption and the dilatoriness of the Civil Courts, caused the 
greatest amount of hardship and misery to the rural population 
and the Punchum did not afford any af^recidble reyef. * . 

‘SATYA CHANP.RA MOOKERJI. 
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A PBSPARATIO:tr NATURE STUDY AFTER 
WORDSWOHTB. ’ 

Wordswordt had t 1 i« vatcs alement.in He was a prophet 
to his geacn|^B. The trot poet canaot help beio|; a prophet; 
his poetic 'fadulty oonlUts in being theft. He scorns to come 
undctf atraago de||^nifioa of po<i^rx, so maph in fashion now-a- 
days, that a poet is only an agreeable <^nspaoion with whom to 
while away ooa's^jdle hours, <—3^ purveyor of delights only of a 
slightly,, higher order than what is afforded ' by dlnner-partirs, 
buffoons, clrcns-ctowns, and the painted and powered actors of 
a theatrical company. This the true poet holds in aboottna* 
tion. His mission is to inspire and instruct ; or, rather, let us say, 
he enrar not to inspire and inatruct, bnt he has seen strange sights 
and heard strange voices ; his seeing eye has penetrated behind the 
husk of phenomena and communed with the everlasting realities, 
wherein alone is peace > his heart is throbbing with the sacred fire 
of inspiration, and he has, besides, the gift of melodious uttejjance 
that can carry his audience along with him so that, lifted up in 
spirit, tl^y too have glimpses of |he things he has seen, whispers, 
of the voices he> has heard. The merest balled-rojastrel has this 
voice and this utterance, otherwise Imwican hp be true ? Far 
toon the trne Poet '*-ideiQed to sing of Time and Eternity." The 
opw secret of the Uoivenp, *' open," ss^ Carlyle, " to all, seen 
almost by none,"*"*" the divine Mystery " which lies in ail things-^ 
«.has been seen as daylight by him ; and, flwrefore, men look up to 
him for usspiration, instruOtioa, anS guidhece. It was high honour 
for WerdswMth, ** who atter^ nothing bise," foat he beloeged to 
this company. 

And what ai«^ Udpgi that vvorttsstorto sings of? Hebimr 
self tells us:* * < 

"QnoMmi, on Natdre, and on ffoatin lif^ more particular* 
ly, hia was tjie mnssfon to pmut out the foiuences, chastening and 
sttbdning, wMch Uto^fod Of man deifoes frdm enforaal Nature. 
And in this matkeeM eemtpies a^unigue position. Myers com. 
pares hia TH*t**n AMn to the sermon on the Mount, opening up 

m ^ 
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a new world of and light and Uessedness. His influence has 
been great upon his age, his strange inspiration has blessed many ; 
his voice, expressive of deep untdloyed peace and rest, has soothed 
many. Shelly may have, here and there, given a more melodious 
utterance to a troth of Na^re than lie ; Browning's analysis of 
human character is certainly dfoper than hb ; Carlyle apd Emerson 
have had truer notions and fedings about the “ Over«sottl " and 
the Life of things than he ; yet it bay safely be questioned if, in 
England, with the exceptibn rSf Carlyle„any inspiring influence has 
been greater than his. 

Before constdcrin|^ this, new view of.things~-so far as any 
thing can be called nev>, for Wordswortbt too, was the duld of hb 
age, his mind was liberalised by that a'^1 Fren^ Revolution, 
that breaking of the idols in*hig1i pbtes,. and brbging4» to- 
gether of. the high and the low in their naked, natural, sana- 
rulolte character to find them both creatures of ithe same day i hb 
mind was liberalised also by that Believer’s protest hgard in 
Germany and in fainter voices elsewhere against the after-dinner 
scepticism of Hume and the absentee-god Deism of the iflth cen- 
tury Christians,— before considering thb new view, it would be 
proper to note the features of a spirit diametrically opposed to 
Wordsworth. Before the conversion of Peter Bell, Wordsyrorth 
says that ’ 

*' A primrose by the River’s brim . 

A yellow primrose was to him, 

* And it was nothing more 

• and in truth, to a mind steeped in wordlincss, having scarcely a 
glimpse of transcendent realities, beautiful or ,«ubHme natural 
objects stand as .symbols of so much physical pleasure or phy- 
sical pain. The rolling clouds, spread above, remind him of an 
umbrelb and possible shelter near at hand ; the far-away solibde 
of the woods and the sombre majesty of Night-daricoess pamiod 
him of robbers or other night-fears ; the carolling of the Iflid b ao> 
much sensu^ pleasure ; the primrose so much dkto ; and green 
fields have only an agricultaral interest. Fi^m theae-ii persons 
Wordswoidh turndl away and one can understand that hb feelings 
towards them were what before bad beeq the case with Dante. 

“ Let us not speak of them, twt look and pass." * 

To him ' - » 

• ’’ Tim neaxem flower thailflkiws could give ' 

Thdhghtithat do often lie too deep forbears.*' 

What were these thoughts ai|^ what was** the dometlibg more” 
in natural objects, whu^ with lus poetic vision seeing and with 
• * * •• *jr 
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his poetic gift of uttecance expressing, he made it possible for 
others to see after him ? 

But even in the delineation of this something more one 
finds a broad difference. There are poets and poets. There are 
your sentimental poets who in Nature see but the reflection of their 
own passionate moods. If the;|r are pleased, no matter how un> 
worthy the pleasure may be, nothing contents' them but that whole 
Nature be pleased with them. If they have pain^ no matter how 
deserving of the pain they may be, they call upon whole Nature 
to mourn with them, and, if Nature declines to be thus honoured, 
‘ can her unsympathetic, hard>hearted, cruel, or in the wild winds 
and waves take a Byronic delight in tracing the features and linea- 
ments of their own restless souls. Otherwise they are profuse iii 
bestowing gratuitous pity upon what appea,rs to them as the un- 
fortunate aspects of Nature. The clouds are sometimes angry” 
to'them, the fountains full of derisive laughter, moonlight pale with 
disappointed love or other hidden sorrow, a stem-broken flower 
lying on the grass ” poor little flower ” and so forth. Thus they 
go on imputing human, weaknesses and passions to great Nature, 
looking upon her objects as their playthings to be fashioned or 
mtr-fashtoned according to the needs of their emdtional life. Alas I 
they have no glimpses of the higher truth ; they suspect not that 
the great Reality of Nature is an august Reality, not to be trifled 
with, neither to be put aside, nor to be imputed human weakness- 
es to, but spread before them in all its majesty and splendour, a 
thing not in need of being fashioned by them but which is to 
fashion and form, chasten and subdue, elevate and react upon their 
own characters. May we not Say that \!ie Impiety of these senti- 
mental poets is of the same colour as the irreverence of the old 
physicists who sat not in wonder-strictcen discipleship at the feet 
of Nature but first formed a conception of their own and then tried 
to cripple the facts of Nature so as to suit them to their theories ? 
Doubtless, if the feelings be worthy feelings, if the pleasure be a 
right sort of pleasure and the pain a deep-seat^ pain, this emo- 
tional transfiguration of natural objects becomes a high order of 
poetic art. AndMiltonby the bier of Lycidas*, Shelly with his 


-*^Tbae, Sb^dMcd, thw the trooBs sad dssert esves 
Witili wikh thyms siid4lw'gsddlng vine e'srgrown 
And sU the sehossnilrani. 

Hie aal^d the wsvSe, sad ssk’d the fellon winds * 
Wbst hard mishsp hath doom’d the gentle swain t 
0 
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passionate outcry at the premature death of Adooais,* Spenser ad- 
juring the Thames to run softly till he ended his bridal song, are 
figures not to be looked upon with contempt Far from it 1 Still it* 
would have been better had Milton not brought in sage Hippotades 
to excuse his conduct in drowning the king, if Shelly had thought 
that under the eternal azure with itc ever-recurring profession of 
the seasons the Great work and the Mean have often impeded 
their work and after a time the Great and the Mean have alike 
turned into dust Yet the seasons move on and the everlasting 
law of God metes out to'the noble and the ignoble their respective ^ 
rewards even in this world : the greatness of the great perishes 
not, and whatsoever irritation they felt owing to the impediments 
is due no less to their own weakness than to the wickedness of 
others. Spenser too should have seen that the Thames had holier, 
pleasanter business to attend to than stay her motion for listening 
to his marriage-songs. This imputing of human weaknesses has 
been well termed by Ruskin “ the pathetic (or sentimental) fal- 
lacy and few are the poets that have escaped its taint. Not 
even Wordsworth,, though his general tone Ts something other 
than this. . 

Let us here note that there is another and far deeper relation 
between Man and Nature — a relation which affords the basis for the 
illustrative use of natural objects. This illustrative use may again 
be of many kinds. A poet might be describing some natural 
object and bringing ia similitudes from other objects to give greater 
precision and delicacy to his description. Or, he might be describ- 
ing some mental thing, ,and because his keen penetrative imagina- 
tion can well detect resemblances between mental things an’d natur- 
al objects, he might use the latter for the purpose of bringing out 
his idea to a fuller relief and clearer expression. There is a deeper 
way than these. The Poet may have so keenly perceived the 
essential unity of the heart of Humanity and the heart of Nature 
that, while he is apparently describing some natural phenomenon, 
each of his words is suggestive of the deeper bioral and spiritual 
relations of human life. Of this latter, we may have occasion to 
speak later on. In Wordsworth we find ample examples of this 
illustrative use. 

Now, we have seen that Wordsworth could not fashion Nature 
according to his caprice, but stood spell-bound w^ awe and fasclpa- 

* Grief made the young spring wild and ahe threw down 

Her kindling buds, aa it ato Autumn were,* 

Or they daAl learea ; aidhe her delight ie flown, 

For whom ehoukl she have waked the sullen year . I 
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tioD before that sacred reality. What was that which Wordsworth 
saw ? How did be approach Nature ? 

Let it frankh^ be acknowledged that Wordsworth's poetic 
genius attached itself to a firm unwavering religious faith. God 
Omniscient knows if some poets have faith or not, what their inner 
religiousness may be, tiicir faiths a4>pear as weak as water, many* 
glancing as the colours of a chameleon's skin. But Wordwortb's 
faith was deep. He saw the fwooesaion of phenomena in Nature, 
but beyond, behind, in and through the phenomena he saw the 
pulsation of a life, “a motion and a spirit that rolls through all 
things"-- the living active spirit of Ged. Scientists who have 
, lost the freshness of feeling arrange Nature into laws, give to beau* 
tiful objects names hard to pronounce and forget the great God 
behind them^ But Wordsworth saw Him, saw Him in his terrible 
Majesty, saw Him in bis ineihible Beauty as these are mirrored in 
and realised through the ol^ects ^ Nature. Is this Pantheism ? 
Yes, but something greater, for Pantheism looks upon the things of 
this world as illusion or Maya, but to Wordsworth they are real 
expressing the reality of God. Is this Polytheism, the Greek 
worship of Nymphs and Nereids and Ocean graces ? Yes again, 
but something greater still, for the. hierarchy of the Polytheistic 
' gods has been supplanted by the living spirit of one God,— one 
only " whose light is in the setting sun, in the round ocean, and the 
mind of man." This God Wordsworth worshipped and this belief 
informed his poems. ■ 

Now, the philosopher and the priest too see those things, but 
the poet is a distinct being from them. Nature is studied in its 
generality by the philosopher and to his reason all objects equally 
reveal the spirit of God. The priest,. .again, relates his mission 
more particularly to the culture and discipline, in its manifold 
varieties, of the human heart. The poet, on the other hand, feels 
by the law of his perception of the beautiful and tjie sublime, that, 
though to his reason all are equally full God, to the aesthetic 
feeling all are not so, but ' some reveal a greater portiont of the 

Physician art thoa t One, ansysi, 

Pfaflosopber ! a SngeriDg sbve, 

One that would peep and botanise 
Upon hk mother's nave.” 

f I mean the unveflectiTe mind k Isd spootaaeonsly to thinb of God by 
soma ofcgsetw mors than byethen, while poetio sseoIleDoe consists in this tbst tha 
poet sees bsauty, be., ia tufnga wusre you snd 1 would suspect noibine. Yet this 
postie vlaicn admitsor oaltaM, and may ws aot-think of the time when, from 
tbs atars ovarbssd down to fho dust crystals benesth our fStet, everything shall 
be set a-vibratiug to tbs twiaUiag star-light, the now hiding, now appearing 
beauty of God, w aH dlgssto'be not floodM ovor with the awuight-purity of the 
trust, tbs bsst, and Hm ssost bsaatiftiit 
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irrepressible majesty and beauty' of God than others. The former 
form his subjects and he adjusts his relations to them. 

Wherein consists the majesty of natural objects ? Precisely 
in this that they raise in the mind the sense of infinity, of some* 
thing far above man’s control and comprehension which controlleth 
him. Conceive the mysterious tree*life, the appearance of 
clouds and the heavens being rolled up in them, conceive dawn* 
light 'brightening silently, imperceptibly, but still brightening into 
daylight, think of the mountains in their ever*during character, the 
torrent leaping from crag to crag and hiding its waters in the un- 
fathomable abysms : really, the human heart perceives a power, 
stupendous, august, terrible, purifying by the terror and awe its 
inspires : Wordsworth revelled in these feelings ; they to him 
were an appetite ; he bounded over the mountains and by the side 
of deep rivers on lonely streams. 

“ ^he sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion ; the tall rock. 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood. 

Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite ; a feeling and a love. 

That had no need of' a remoter charm, 

By thought supplied, or any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye.” 

And in this way, losing his self in a sense of awe which torrent* 
wise rushed upon his mind from many sides, did Wordsworth wor- 
ship the sublimity of Nature and we should note that thd first in- 
fluences of nature upon the Wanderer’s mind consist precisely of 
these feelings. 

But Nature' is*not simply terrible, Nature is beautiful. The 
Wanderer felt awe but did he not love Nature too ? In that ecsta- 
tic delight, where ” sound needed none nor voice of utteraince,’' 
was he not charmed, spell-bound, fascinated ? What is the beauty 
of natural things ? Alas, who can see the beauty of nature, which 
is the beauty of God, except " the pure in heart ’’—whose heart is 
pure and spotless and beautiful as a lily ? Imperfectly let us s^ 
that the beauty of Nature is the “ half -revealed, half-concealed ” 
beauty of Divine character. Raskin has analysed- this beauty 
which he calls “typical beauty” into Infinity) Unify, Repose, 
Symmetry, Purity and Moderation/ respectively, -discovered as the 
types or symbols of Divine incomprehensibility, Comprehensive- 
ness, Permanence, Justice, Energy and Government by Law. We 
must refer the reader to Ruskin himself in order to understand the 
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meaning of these words, •~more, to feel their intrinsic truth ; here it 
concerns us that these things udiich Ruskin has with scientific 
accuracy pointed out were perceived synthetically by the pene* 
trative imagination of Wordsworth. 

Mature, thus studied, has an intimate relation to the moral 
being of man; in a two>foId way: ist, there is seen a contrast be< 
tween the sick, weary, peace^^4 pastion-disturbed'life of man and 
the quiet life of Nature; andl^ there are furnished from Ndture 
(on the basis of resemblance) ideals for the moral character of 
man. We will briefly illustrate these.* 

I. (u) The first thing one is struck with in Nature is its 
quietness. ’ “ Day unto day utiereth speech, night unto night 
sheweth knowledge,'* but idl so quiet, filled with such a sense of 
repose. *' Without haste but without rest," said Goethe of the 
stars, and why of the stars ? Why not of everythin in the bright 
heavens and the green Earth? -The Rev. Stopford Brooke 
observes, "Nature’s life is a peace, for her children never 
wage a foolish strife with her ; nor does self enter their hearts to 
make them weary of life. Deep calm is at her heart, the moun- 
tains rest in their own peace, the stars shine quietly, the sun * sink- 
eth down in its tranquillity,’ the flowers J*eep a still silence, and 
though there are storms which drive the clouds in passionate course 
and torrents which rend the earth and strong forces which sweep 
to and fro the elements in bewildering %nd endless, motion, yet in 
the highest region of thoughts in which these things are seen in 
their relation to the great whole, there is 

Central peace subsisting at the heart' 

Of endless agitation." , 

Doth Nature, O inqurably dandified sons of men that in a goose- 
way cackle about their virtues, complacently look, upon their own 
selves perpetually in a mirror and " solicit a glance of eyes of their 
brother-men," doth Nature do these things ? Let us dash our 
mirrors to pieces, let us hide ouf faces and contemplate the still 

reposeful life of Nature, 

• 

" Of toil unsever’d, from tranquillity ; 

Of labour that in lasting fruit ou^ows 
Far noisier sdiemes, accomplish'd in repose. 

Too great for haste, too high for rivaliy." 

* We follow tfasanalyrisofilieBev. Stopfotd Brooke in his "Theology in 
the BtittdtPjeete”'—ftaiii^aeble hook. . 
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(3) This leads us to consider the deep stSl life of Nature 
('* still waters run deepest/' they say) as a life of enjoy* 
ment. Eveiy motion speared tor Wordsworth as a “ thrill of 
pleasure." 

(r) Contemplate the love which is to every natural object 
lor every other. Each enters into relations with the others, 
the beauty of ‘love and haimionious action pervades all. Alas, 
that what exists in Nature ts not <to*be seen in the communities 
of men also I 

" Love now an universal birth, 

From heart to heart is stealing 
From earth to man, from man to earth ; 

->It is the hour of feeling." 

(</) Let us note the sympathy of Nature. This is a deep 
truth that Wordsworth gave utterance to. This is not the make- 
believe of sympathy so much dwelt on by sentimental poets ; this is 
real sympathy. 

** The broad c^en eye of the solitary sky " 
broods over the sick troubles of human life, sternly, pityingly. 

" The silence that^fs in the starry sky. 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills " 

contemplate him. The brooding eye of Nature is but the stern, 
the pitiful eye of God, which whoso has seen, has his character 
chastened, modelled, purified by. 

In the exquisitely beimtiful poem, The Education of NaturOr 
Nature said referring to decay,— 

" Myself will to my darling be 
Ek>th law and impulse ; and with me 
The girl, in rock and plain. 

In earth and heaven, in glade and bqwer, 

Shall feel an over-fweing power 
■To kindle and restrain." 

II. Apart from these general moral impulses, particular ob> 
jects furnish the mind with separate ideals. The skylark of 
Wordsworth reminded him of being true to the kindred points .of 
Heaven and Home. And latterly, when years bad “ brought in 
the philosophic^mind " an^ he had listened to " the still sad music 
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of humanity/' natural objects continually suggested to the mind of 
Wordsworth ideals of this kind. 

" One impulse from the vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 

Of moral evil and of g({od, 

. Than all the sages can." 

And the perception of the beauty of natural objects, makes the 
ideals they transmit to the mind ten>fold more impressive. 

We cannot conclude better than by quoting 

" And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts : a sense sublime 
Of sometlting far more deeply interfused, 

Where dwelling is the light of setting scenes, 

And the round ocean and the living air. 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man : 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thoqght. 

And rolls through all things. Therefore, am 1 Still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods, 

And mountains ; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth ; of all the mighty world 
Of eye and ear, both what they half create, 

And what perceive, well pleased to recognise 
In nature and the language of the sense,* 

The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse. 

The guide, the guardian of m'y ‘heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being." 


MOHIT CHANDRA SEN. 
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NOTES FROM THE CALCUTTA ZOO. • 

I. 

About a year ago the Saturday Review ( London ) used to 
publish, from time id time, under the heading of " Notes from the 
ZooT a series of short articles on new or rare animals that were 
introduced into the London Zoological Gardens for the first time. 
Following the same pre'cedent, I intend to publish, from time to 
time, in the pages of the National Magazine, a series of short 
notes, whereof the first instalment is this paper, on the rare 
or little-known animals that • are exhibited in the Calcutta 
Zoological Gardens, or on animals that will be introduced to 
the said Gardens for the first time and prove new to the Calcutta 
public. 

On a visit’ to the Gardens on Monday, the 14th Novem- 
ber 1892, the animals which appeared to me to be new to 
the collection and noteworthy in their way are a pair of the 
Greater Birds of Paradise (Paradisea apoda. Linn.) which are at 
present exhibited in the central cages of the Murshidabad House. 
It is simply impossible to convey an idea of these magnificent birds 
to lay readers without the aid of pictorial . illustrations. It is 
doubtful whether there' are any other birds in the entire 
collection more superb and graceful than the specimens in question. 
I give the following descriptions of the birds from a personal in- 
spection of them, having had no work on Natural History by me at 
the time to refer to : 

Size : — a little larger than ordinary-sized pigeons ; both mandi- 
bles black and slightly curved at the tip ; a patch surrounding the 
base of the mandibles glossy velvet black; .chin and neck bottle- 
green colour having a brilliant metallic lustre ; lores, crown of the 
head, back and wings of a deep rich chocolate color ; breast and 
abdomen ^hite ; from near the under tail-courts springs a mass of 
fine featheraof ^beautiful golden yellow color; the upper taibcourts 
are long and drooping dhd are broken into fine filaments giving 
the bird a beautiful appearance; while two long loose plumes 
spring' from thit. rumps of the birds and become curved|atthe 
middle. . 
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Tbe notes tA lite birds are dear and metallici risio|r fjwm a 
sharp shrill kakam to a loud Crescendo. They are uttered in quick 
sncccMion. As the two birds are kept in separate cages, if the 
one utters these cries, the other followC. These birds are 
natives of ^ htdlaai Arcldpdsgn, especially the Aroo and the, 
Molucca Kriandsf Of the two ypedmeas now in the Calcutta col* 
lection, one was pwchasad the Calcutta Gardens through 
the lifastalify of tbi MiJkaiaJdt of Oumtaon, ahput two years 
ago; sriide tlM second qyecimen was procured by purchase only 
in 1^1, * 

Tbe birds, in their u(ild state, are said to feed on nutUiegs and 
cAher fruits, but» in the Cidcutt|. 2 oo, thqy are supplied with slices 
of payntw (Corara jMpoys) whereon ^y febd. 

In ^e ecrantries where tnese biirii ase fouhd, the feathers are 
in great* requeat aa otoaments of head-gear for both men and 
women. Now these are exported in large quantities to Europe for 
being made up into ornaments fdt ladies* bonnets. In their native 
haunts, the birJs are add to be very shy, and the natives shoot them 
with arrows by qiimbing tbe trees and concealing themselves from 
the view of the birds behind serins of green branches and fdiage. 
It was popularly believed that these birds lived in the sities and 
never alighted cm tbp eartii' Tb^ were supposed to be legless 
and, with a view to lend color to this belief, the natives brought 
the dead birds after hadng out o&Ahetr 1 ^. Hence Linnseus 
gave the birds the specific nanne or Ugless, The vulgar ap- 
pellation of birds of Paradise was applied to them in reference to 
the tradition of their always living in tbe skies. 

Among (be monkeys exhibited in the Gubboy House are three 
species which are entirely new to the Collection.* Of these three, 
one belengs to the Indo-Malayan fauna and the other two are pecu- 
liar to the Ethiqyiao region. Of the fdntier, there is a pdr, label- 
led “White*'bellied Semnote {^Semmpithtcwi tiamtnsit.) Hab. 
Siam and Sumatra.” These belong to the group of monkeys 
classed pader the genua SmMopithtem asd vdrich are popularly 
known asXeaf-ea^ag Monkeys— w nmne derived from their weak- 
ness for leaves of teees as ’articles of dtejU The most distingoish- 
ing feature of these Dl^ute-beined Sempetw now in the collection 
is toeir almost puM white breast and t^j^lqgieo. In other respects 
they zeseadde Ihn Aapkm langur ( S. banring ^heir tdnek 

’fbe Igatsnaaliottqd species sfe Alpto JF^orl^f and are labelled 
as oondadrfteto WeriAito i^lrica. OS,ime occurs of 

eadt fil^^'tbeso two species, viz., of t|ue White-collared 

» 
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Maogabey {Cercpofius s»Uaris) aaodier of tbe Sooty 
Maogii^y<C3fv«etfi«r/w/iy^itMe,) The WbiUf-^mloved Maagab^ 
a{>pear8 to 1>e an adult and is altogetber a veiy fine ^HMriaien. Its 
wdUknit frame indicates the fHmw of its muscks. It Is d a 
. uniform black colob— only d^vtbrgafc the <^ee^ Iieing of. a 
pure white color— a peculiarity fnqcn.adii^ ito specific name 
ris is derived. The Sooty Maagahpy » nmcbjipaller in dimensions 
than the above and its limte are not im^p^a^nl of 

* the above. Its color is black Wving a purplish tinge— ghdng it the 
appearence of having been begrimed with smoke and.soc^ It is 
a very lively animal and is always expectant of any present ofs 
plantain or other fruits u^ich generous visitors ^ve if. T^ White- 
colored spedes ts, on the other handi not so lively— dways 
sitting sulkily at (he top of its cage. These last two '^ecies are 
allied to African monkeys of the genus Ckrcopttieeus, from which 
the former differ only by reason of some differences in the struc- 
ture of the frame. The Mangalmys are ediibit^ in the^western 
wall cage of the Gobboy House. 

Among other animds recently added to the ddipore collection, 
are some species of rodents or gnawing animals, which are being 
exhibited in the Calcutta Gardens for the first time— they having 
been acquired only in June hist. These include a pair, respectively, 
of the Patagonian Cavy ( Dolichotis patdchomca ;) Golden Agouti 
{Dasyprocta Uguti) and Crefted Agouti (D. crtstaiaj. The Agoli- 
tis resemble the hare and the rabbit in form, only] the hinder 
parts of the former sure more* rounded. The Golden and the Crest- 
ed species resemble in all other respects Ukeir cpagenen the 
Dasyprdcta prymnolopha and D. isthmica whidj^v^ been exhi- 
bited in the Gardens from'iiefore. In the darkness of its den, ^e 
Golden Agouti presents no. distingnishihg features. But when it 
moves about and^its sides sure exposed to strong light, the fnr of its 
hbder psirts become tinged with a bright golden color— a fact fiOln 
which its poj^iar name is derived. On a superficial inspect)^ 1 
could not discover any crest on the head of the Z 7 . cristate;' But 
on a closer view 1 discovered that some of the hairs of its head ate 
longer than those cd its congeners. 

The Patagonian Cavy (DolkMis patachonieu) is^atiied te 
the Agoutis. It is consi^iabiy huger and more degaat tfian the 
others. only distinguisluog feature, beside the laq^ess Of 
sue, between the 'AgpuUs andtbe Patagonian Cavy la Bie'Iiuiger 
ears of the latter-^rom w^i^;|ts g^eric eabe is de- 
rived. tJnKke most nMber animalSi it is sud ib wandor 

in ccufipfabsof ^’orthilelo^ am mfies or leagues 
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frdm its home. It is of dianiid hslrits, feeditig sad roaming about 
bjr daf ; and is sh/ and vatchfid. It produces generalty two young 
baes at a birth. 

d These rodents are cdiibited in the new Rodent House whkh 
has been fitted out of the old Restaurant near the jpiabraace Lodge. 
The DasypfitdM ffuH and O. «ru#e//i are confined in the western 
series of ea|^, while the pa(»ehoHie« ate placed in the 

noriJMhsteni cage. So mudi for this paper. 

SARAT CHANDRA MiTRA, M.A., EL 
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A LIVING QMOST, 

It was a sultry August evening. The sun had ripened the 
paddy in the fields around. The sickle of the labourer would soon 
transform their mellow verdure into repelling dry straw. The 
meandering little Madhumati babbled by my verandah. A crescent 
moon shed subdi^pd effulgence on Nature below, reposing in deep 
sleep. My incorrigible Punkha-bCarer had g^ven me a lot of trouble. 
He would sleep at my cost. Threats, admonitions, and finally entrea- 
ties, were alike unsuccessful to bring him to the sense of responsibi- 
lity he lacked. I must wait till the morrow, thought I, and get 
another man. But in the meantime how could life be borne under 
a temperature of more than a hundred Ft. in the bed room ? . 1 
slipped into the verandah, and sank into my darling cane lounge. 
The unhappy mortal whose lot is cast in the swampy rice fields 
of the lower Gangetic plateau finds all the solace he can from this 
lounge, from books, and from the great book of Nature. I beard 
the clock strike eleven. Sleep was for a time impossible. 1 sur- 
veyed slumbering Nature. The muddy water of the Madhumati 
rolled on in its uninterrupted course. On it played the crescent 
■noon imparting a lovely lustre to the little waves. As I sat mu- 
sing, time stole on and ^he bewitching hour of midnight gra- 
dually drew my thoughts from the dull desolatitm of the 
scene to its Maker. The great Unknowable, the great First 
Cause, Eternity, and similar things came rapidly to my mind. 
imagination had recently been rendered somewhat vulnerable to 
the attacks of occultism and spiritualism* by successive perusidsof 
many weird ’books, among others, Rider Haggard's “ She/' Anstey's, 
“ Fallen Idol ” and some odds and ends of tftidefined Theoso- 
phy. It is no wonder that on that eventful night my mind 
should be sDnxiously seeking for a proof of the many latent powers 
which,' k is* said, it possesses. 1 must have sat. musing for 
about an hour, for I faintly rentember having heard the bell toll 
twelve, when curuMisly enedi^, my mind all of a ,siid^ left 
moving ih'ite philosophic grooTe» and once more tvmedi'.to things 
mundane. I .Tembrnber wfaat it was in the janorama 
atretehinf before 1% eyes thnlebtodght about this chuige. ^^jpha- 
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My it was a Uttie bit of poetiy that I woa indulging in. I bad iina* 
gined the cresomt . moon to be a young bride budding to bloom, 
and the l:dack doii4 occasionally bid it, its lover. 1 said to 
myself that thib Irasbaad was so mixicus to make the most of his 
bride's beauty, and so jealous of Otiunrs beholding it, that he hid her 
always in bis extensive arms.* ^d that now and again he let go 
his iprasp as if loath to tarnish no much beauty with constant touch. 
Anyhow, my mind tore itself from the black husband and his 
iloomiflg bride to a. lovely face — ^lovelier far than the proud beauty 
u-alking the broad expanse of the heavens»more than a hundred 
miles away, a face that 1 had treasured up in the sacred core of the 
heart my heart>-a face whose lovely image every drop of blood 
that ran in my veins triumphantly carried. We had not met for 
some time, nor had we corresponded in the meantime. I had 
written 'several times, but never had received any reply. I was 
unable to account for this ' strange ■cottduct'x^ut I iCved her too 
deeply to be offended. 

That face once having taken possession of me, of course, any 
other thought was impossible. Like many another lover under 
similar circumstances, I tried lo divine the cause of her silence. 
Could it’ be that 1 >vas chucked overboard ? I shuddered at the 
thought. " Oh, no, it could not be—love never dies." Thus did hope, 
ll. .• ministering angel of the unhappy, try to comfort me. But to 
no pirpose. I worked up my imagination to such a degree that 
after a time it seemed as V there was no doubt about it. Me- 
thought, I could see her arms around another. 1 felt as one in a 
trance. There was a rush of blood into the veins, the head 
whirled, and the world swam before jfty pyes. ^ I remember t h a t 
moment very well. Even now as I write of it, a sort of electric 
current shakes me from head to foot <and makes a description 
of that memorable hour impossible. I tried to console myself, 
but consolation would not come. 1 tried to remember 

" Frailty thy name is, woman." 

I tried to banish fier from my memory as a traitress, but 1 was 
equally unsuccessful in this. What mo^ has ever been able 
to cherish and worship an idol to shatter it to pieces ?■> As in 
thetpotgaancy of my grief 1 heaved a a sigh from behind me 
responded to H. I started and looked ' itt :that direction. In the 
dim lig^ 1 could only see a human form^tonding. Half In fright, 
half in af^onisbment I jumped dew^'^d good t|od 1 ' what did I 
see? M|;|,!bewildBFed visk^ rested nad majestie 

form an angiri ^hsUied iwa 
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down to her anklet and dia(dayed to mortdl eyes cmty tl^ anew* 
white arms. 

Fora moment I. stood ^i^hless noth wmsder. I was be< 
wildered by the sudden appearance ef ^ spectre ^and my eyes 
were dauled by its eatraoidinary beauty. One. momei^ and I 
recognised that it was my own dear Mary but more beauttful than 
she. • I stretched out my arms to hold her to my bosoov but like 
an aerial being she slipped back, and beckoned to me to be ^let. 

But, Mary, you-^how do you-^hy did you n^ r^Iy to my 
“ letters ? Tell roe, dear, that you—." 

" Don’t get impatient— cafm yourself— and I shall answer your 
" questions one by one. How I came here 7— well, that I do not 
" myself know. Why I did not reply to your letters ?— because 
" papa would not let me. What more do you want to know ? " 
" Papa not let you write to me I " If I were then in my *preseBt 
mood of mind I would have taunted her with being a " puppet to 
a father’s threat," but people do not remember quotations at the 
turning points of life. 1 could simply groan out,— 

" Why not let you write 7— But don’t you love me, dear 7 
" Couldn’t you write 7’’ 

" You know very well I never can disobey my parents, and 
« you will see shortly that I shall gladly sacrifice my teppiness for 
"them. My father weds me to>morrow to my cousin. But, my 
" dearest, I have always loved you. 1 love you still, and will ^ven 
"continue to do so even though fate links me to another I" 

. Jesus I what did I heal 7 And she who loved me so strongly, 
so passionately, I was, but a few minutes before, going to give up 
as faithless ! Unable to speak my regrets at having douh^ her 
love, I approach^ to kneel down before her— but without another 
word, without even staying to say good>bye, she tripped along like^ 
the fairy that she was. 1 followed her— ran, she ran too, till she 
came near the river. Before I had time to take the situation, she 
turned round, kissed her hand to me, and plunged into the river. 
I shrieked, I called to the servants for help, and then jumped in. 
With one convulsive effort I strove to catch her raven locks. 1 
remember no more, • 

II. 

A weak had passed. When 1 regained consciousness I found 
myself in tiie hospital at head qoarters. The brain feveir had 
then left me. But I was still very weak, and try hew much I 
might, I could not at all r(|call ^ events of that erehnig after 
dinner;^ How* I . was saved frohi a watery grave I subsequently 
leatpeji* But not form an^ patt of this narrative, ^^^j^ter 
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aome ouvre days I waa fit enough to walk ahout, and then gmdud- 
ly dawned on my mind all the eventa narrated above. 1 got 
my diqchaige from theho^ital and came back to my little Arcadia. 
One momhig I tefMe op the heap new^tapers that had accumu- 
lated dining my abaence with a view to keep myaelf inf9nned of 
all that had happened during ii^y illnean In one of the papers 1 
‘met my doom. It came itt dm tihape od an entr^ In the domestic 
occurrence column. So> she was another'a, and thhre was no 
mistake about it. This time 1 proposed to drown my sorrows in 
the Lethe of modem civUisatton. My bearer placed the wdcome 
bottle before me. And for a time at least, my woes were for- 
gotten. 

in. 

and months passed on. Time, the great healer of all 
sores, could in my case only prevent its becoming cancerous. 
Sometimes I thought of the strange incident of that memorable 
night— tried to «dve it, but in vain. Was it she herself—was it 
her Apparition— was it her dnri self? Finally, I gave it up in 
despair. In the autumn of 189-^, 1 went to Darjeeling. We met 
one evening on the Mall. She said 1 must forget the past and be 
a brother unto her; 1 promised. I related to her my strange 
experience. Did she Imow Anything ? Oh 1 yes. She would send 
me hpr diaty of that day. 1 got it in due course. She enters on 
the ^y following that she had a strange dream the previous 
night. She narrates everything just as 1 have done. Trying to 
escape from me, she plunges into the river and finds herself 
drowned. She w^es and hopes that the dream may be true, for 
she wants me to know that she loVes me^ . , « 

Will any of the occultists explain the phenomenon ? What 
vrill the materialists say ? Verily, . 

There are more things in Heaven and Earth 

Than ate dreamt of in your PbRosophy, 

and laying this precious un^oiw to my soulf I do not bother my 
head now about it. , 


RUSTUM PACHA. 
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Life end work of Keshuh Chunder Sen. 

In every age and clime, from time to time, like meteors large 
and small, have suddenly appeared and as suddenly vanished, men 
of note, some of whom leave nothing behind, while others a 
luminous track more or less daszling. And thus it is, ampnl; philo- 
sophers, we have Socrates and Plato, Aristotle and Thomas 
Aquinas, Des Cartes,- and Leibnitz. Among Generals we have 
Hannibal, Alexander the Great,' Julius Caesar, Napoleon, and 
Wellington. Among founders of Religions, we have Jesus Christ 
and Mahommet, Buddha and Chaitanya, and in our own day, 
Keshuh Chunder Sen. At present, we are only concerned with our 
late distinguished countryman, whose life has been^ written by his 
great disciple, Baboo P. C. Mozoomdar. For'proving that the work is 
popular we need only say that, within eighteen months, two editions 
have passed through the press, and a third is in course of publica- 
tion. At this time of day, for us to say that the author has done 
full justice to his master, both in thd' method and arrangement of 
Keshub’s life-work, and the language employed* to expatiate on 
the doctrines of the New Dispensation, would be superfluous. 
Considering; wbut the' Englishmen, the. Indian Daily News, the 
Statesman, and 'several other newspapers of note have already 
said on the subject, we will content ourselves by quoting a few 
passages from the book under review. But before touching the 
contents, we will venture to pref.ice them with a few remarks. 

In praising Keshuh Chunder Sen, we must not be understood 
to grant to the Tbeists the sole knowledge ^nd worship of God, 
and to ourselves merely a polytheism devoid of such knowledge. 
Did we say or imply 'as much, the Vedas would belie us^ and we 
should be tying witnesses of the Truth. It is true that it is in hu- 
man nature, a^ time goes on, gradually to sink into idolatry and 
barbarism, from #hich a I^der of power and intellect is iteeded to 
ratee jip Men and -degraded, and to turn their th^j^its from 
things ^undane.' io the ' l^rone of the Host 'il%h. Such 
heave%>bom lexers have ifiven te every laee and religion by 
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the Spirit that makes for righteousness. Grace is given all over 
the earth; there is op place where it is not presiht in everjr 
heart in meamire anffic^iept for its salvatio.n> or at least suificient 
fora beginsiog lP4>ttai'o the end. Hence, however great and 
good tim vEtsihf^ letter m^t have been, or others of other creeds 
might be, it f(dWs Pot that he^ or any one of them, is on his way 
to heaiiren, . to the exclusion of driiers. 

In , early life, Keshub Cbunder Sen influenced his boyish 
companions to a life of unselfish 'ends. When a young man, he 
forced other young men to a life of enthusiasm and aspiration. 
He Idmseif tells us, I am a worshipper of the reUgion of fire, 1 
am partial to the doctrine of enthusiasm. To me a itat»of being 
on fire is the state of salvation." This shows first his earnestness 
and influence, and neat, it is the key to his after-life when his de- 
votions turned to frenzy and displayed themselves in freaks afTd 
fancies as erratic as the most pronounced Salvation Army freahs 
and antics. “He hada boyish fondness for making purchases of ob- 
jects that took his fancy .... and the fulfilment of this- desire 
sometimes became rather an eccentric and inconvenient anmse- 
ment.*’ He wanted a boat and, regardless of expense, be got one 
and launched it on 'the lakpof Hites,’ and made more than one 
voyage across the pond.” 

“ The musical appurtenances of the singing apostle were these, 
/rin/c, Ahrte/, and £i^ara .... He not only sang but danced, 
singing the name of God; a little later on, he laughed and cried in 
the ecstacy of his devotions ; he behaved as one under extreme 
excitement He refused to allow his reasoning powers any authority 
to control his devotional fervour • • AJl the excesses of orien- 
tal piety, whether found in Palestine or Persia, Egypt or India, 
[England or America], gradually fohnd their embodiment in him. 
Men began to laugh at him, but he laughed at them, and said that 
they di4 not know what they criticised.'* 

Notwithstanding these ecceutridtiM, bis biographer would 
have us believe that whatever* Keshub ‘4^, was done by Divine 
coromaod. “In the amplest matters «^^Iy life, whenever ho 
was in difficulty, h* walked by the light ^tiids Adah (Divine com- 
mand). In.every sopial reform that he-'^r undertook,, this re- 
sp«i8te,topt*y«f management of the 

pt>aT^ Astam, in every, important related to the tnuMtes 

of that teatitution, he .insisted on ffi||(tjieommand of God .being 
soug^'^Vi^ which mt a few ef Xii^ie^ds 
How.thpiMlflhe mahe suchia misridce'l^^e C»ch affair, 

although “ he pleadM (« *«» everytWi^^^) tWhe ba<n*«en lefl^ 
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by the spirit of God, to give hiS sanctiofi to the marriage of his 
daughter?" Very justly then, “his enemies, nay, the whole 
world grew furious" How differently the late Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster treated the matter of preferment, and true to 
his daily prayer. “ One thing have I desired of the Lord that will 
I seek after ; not wealth, rank, powCT, wordly home, wordly happi- 
ness, *or any worldly good, but one*drop of that holy flame, one 
drop of that holy fire, to kindle me to set one all pn fire with the 
love of n»y God " — he rejected an Anglican Bishopric for an un- 
promising future in the Catholic Church. 

Shortly before Archdeacon Manning left the establishment, he 
had been* told by a member of the Government for the time being 
that Ije was to have the next vacant Bishopric. Not long after his re- 
ception into the Catholic Church, the see of Salisbury fell vacant, 
and a cabinet minister (still living) meeting him, said,——" We should 
have appointed you to which Father Manning made the character- 
istic remark, — “ What an escape my poor soul did have ! ” 

“ It cannot, on the other hand, be denied, even by his worst 
enemies, (that Keshub) combined the tenderest sentimentalities with 
the highest moral purity, a combination so rarely met with in emo- 
tional India. He sternly maintained the standards of traditional 
Hindu simplicity in food and dress ; he afways held poverty to be 
an essential trait in th: character of a religious teacher. He held 
asceticism to be one of the highest and most essential discipline 

for every devotee ” We agree with Babu Mozoomdar that 

“ he influenced every section of the great surrounding mass of Hin- 
du society more profoundly than any one thought at the time." 
And it is our belief, and th^belief of .more than ten thousand others, 
that, but for the mistake made by Keshub in the Cooch Behar 
marriage, almost the whole of educated Bengal might to-day havp 
been the members of his Somaj. But this was not to be, nay 
worse, he was to lose what he had gained. By his own ac^ he un- 
made what with such labour and self-denial he had made and gather- 
ed around him. " His real troubles began after the marriage was 

over He could not but feel that even many of his dearest 

friends were most seriously offended . • . the bitterness and 

violence with which some of his (opponents) assailed |Ceshub*s 
motions wi^’jglinply disgraceful. A large number of protesting 
Brti^mos in CalteWtta called for public meetings to expel Keshub 
fcop'his positfrm as Secretary to the Brahmo Somaj of India, and 
as mbister to tiie $rabmb Mmidir. Then followed riotous de- 
monstrations needless to recount;" When the exercise of violence 
took place even ft'thc hoiy«eV>{ Worship, and the aid of the^l^lice 
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h«d to be €aUe4 in by one section of Uie i^rabmo brotherhood 
against another, the matter simply became a scandal that was de* 
plored by all rigbt*thinking men d all parties. Alas, how many 
scenes of the sam^ kind, greater di^ace, yitttt concealed 
^ in the near fnitnra 1 

The Soasaj proved a verit;giUe volcano, which, when it sudden* 
ly. burst forth into activity, wa^rent asunder, leaving poor Keshub, 
and some of hjis friends on a storm*girt island. And this isolation, 
those storms and persecutions, w’cre all due to a single blunder, 
to one false stqp. Could it then be that he was acting all along 
without tfie grace of God ? Undoubtedly hot, for, as* we have be* 
fore, said, there is no corner, even of Paganism, where Grace is not 
present, course, we do not mean to imply that it is at once 
sufficient to take one to heaven ; but it is assuredly sufficient tp 
enable us to plead and press for further Grace by endeavouring to 
lead a pure and holy life, by mal^ng ourselves worthy of God's 
favour. And thus we may be led from favour to favour, and from 
strength to stength, till we are in the very sight of heaven. But 
we cannot be sure of the second grace, and still less of the third and 
fourth, unless we make ourselves worthy of each in turn, the second 
depending on the first, and the third on the second, and io on, 
from grace to grace as long as life lasts, *' We mount by steps 
towards God, and alas ! it is possible that a soul may be codrage* 
ous and bear up for nineteen steps," with the trials and tempta- 
tions of the flesh, the world and the devil, " and stop and faint at 
the twentieth. Nay, further than this, it is possible to conceive a 
soul going forward till it arrives at the very grace of communion 
with God — ^and is clothed in the vestment of justice, purity, and 
wisdom i and yet, it may yield to the flfrthbr triafs which beset it, 
and fall away." But, again, though fallen and degraded, removed 
from grace, and an enemy of God, the soul may yet return to the' 
path whence it bad strayed, and to the love and friendship of its 
M^er. Let us then hope tijat, in the case of so good a man as 
Keshub Chunder Sen, whateverdiis mistake,* or whatever his sin, 
he once more found favour with God. Indeed, his last moments 
encourage this thought, nay more, give us assurance that as he 
suffered much here, be is now thrice happy, in the love and eternal 
presence of his Heavenly Father in thoM Court^ . above where 
there b no sin and ho sorrptv but eternal . 

" Broken in heart, despondent in spi^,^btit with inflnite jUUst 
and love itt |he goodness of God, Kesbi^ returned ^from Coi^^ 
Behar] to 5 ^**^tf<^ towai^ the end of iG^ber,' 1878. . . . The ^ , 

cruel p<^cuttoos which followed him imi^iaie result of ' 
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the marriage produced a dej>ression of mind .... so that towards 
autumn of the same year he fell violently ill. But with careful 
treatment, river tours, and a suburban change, he soon rallied.” 
During his convalescence, suddenly rising from his lymg -posture, he 
expressed to his disciples the need of a great and unprecedented 
Revival, if the Brahmo Somaj was to tide over " ^ present crisis.” 
In devotions, disciplines, doctrine^, and missionary activities, there 
should be introduced, all along the line, such a spirit of Revival as 
had never yet been seen.” ” The light of the New Dispensation,” 
said he, ” is vouchsafed by Providence for lndia's«alvaUon;” and 
he defined a*Dispensation to mean God’s saving mercy adapting 
itself in a special manner to the requirements of special epochs in 

the world’s history The light of heave# has Awoed upon 

•our fatherland. May we labour and' pray so that the light may 
shine brighter and brighter unto the perfect day, and bring joy, 
and peace, and salvation into the homes of all men in this.” Now 
he meditated to make this Light of Honour the guide in the on* 
ward path of his drooping Church ..... He was too intensely 
conscious of the truth of the remark that no metaphysical would 
ever answer the religious necessities of the masses of the Indian 
people.” 

What must the unrefined millions of Hindus have,*— polythersm 
and idolatry ? “ No, monotheism certainly, but so simplified, so 
symbolised, so transformed through processes of imaginative illus- 
tration, that the people might naturally feel it akin to their nation-' 
al usages, and modes of faith and worship.” If so, we opine 
that the caricature of Christ’s baptism by Keshub in the tank at 
72, Upper Circular Roa^, was at best ill-calculated to this end. 
But he was sagacious enough to see through it, and, as a palliative, 

. quickly resorted to the Homo ceremony of the Hindus ; but instead 
of worshiping the fire, he w'orshipped God in the fire.” 

His charity was unbounded and he publicly prayed for his 
enemies and persecutors : — “ may the merciful Father vouchsafe 
unto you His blessing, and promote your temporal and spiritual 
welfare.” 

iBy some inner process, says bis biographer, he was convinced 
that loyalty to the Government ought to be the essential princ^le of 
the new' religion. In his lecture " Behold the Light of Heaven in 
Jndia” Keshuh.ia reported to have said Do you not believe 
that there is. a Gw in history ?* Do you not recognise, the finger 
of - special' Providence in the.progress of nations ? Assuredly the 
record of British rule in India is not a chapter of profane but of 
ecclqpil^tical hMtqty. ’Thdr^ok which treats of the mori^|^ud> 
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aod religious advftncem^t of our great country with the help of 
Western scipnce> under the paternal rule of the British nation« is, 
indeed, a sacred book .... Not to be feyal to [England] ai^es 
bj^e ibg^titude knd absence of foith in Providence. You are 
bound to be loyal to the British Governmentafeat came to your res- 
cue, «s God's ambassador, wlien your country was sunk in ignor- 
ance ami s^fierstition and hopeless jejuneness, and had sincd lifted' 
you to your present high position. As His chosen instruments, 
then honour your |mvereiga and the entire ruling body. The more 
loyal we are, the more we shall advance in the path of moral, ■ 
social, and political reformation. The mutual intercourse of Eng- 
land and India, political as well as social, is destined to promote 
the true Interests and lasting glory of both nations." 

" For about a month and a half after his return (from Simla, 
where he had gone for the benefit of his health), he showed some 
symptoms of improvement, but as the cold weather set in, he grew 
speedily worse. . « . . The complaint that in the midst of the 
growing debility gained upon him, was a fearful and unaccountable 
pain about the loins, but every organ seemed more or less diseased 
and the whole of December was spent in a continuous struggle be- 
tween life and death." During this sad period of his life, he em- 
ployed himself in correcting proof-sheets of the Yoga and New 
Samhita, which were passing through the press at the time ; in 
giving directions about the New Sanctuary which was in the course 
of construction ; and in making plans for a Fancy BaSar to be held 
on the coming anniversary of the Somaj. Then, only a few weeks 
before his death, he desired his cousin Babu Joy Krishna Sen to 
write the history of the Bramho movement^ at the close of which a 
' chapter was to be devoted to the shortcomings and failures of the 
Brabmo missionaries He wanied that we should become as- 

cetics in spirit. In outward acts and words, there was some strict- ' 
ness, but what he desired to see was, " utter unworldliness of 
spirit, tte absolute conquest jof carnality, the perfect purity of 
thought and idea." .... HeVas the truest and noblest result of 
his own religion. ‘But he could not make ^ese effects real (or as 
veal) in others. The truth is that he attd^fded. too much' and ex- 
pected iqo^ much witiiin the space of hi« j^iort career. In the inidst 
of his sufferings he dwelt much on what td^him was the shortcoming 
of his followers, the pregnable points t^ his ^rtress whidh tie had 
‘built with such labour and Aouble and ^kilt and ingenu^. 

In last week d Decembm- it announced tj^t KeihUb 
was in aitrttical condition; great, thendCpi^, wair ^e surwise of ail . 
who cape to witheSB the consecratiot d^mon^f the New Sane- 
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tuary on the ist January, 1884. He had got himself put on a chair 
and conveyed to the damp unfinished hdl, where, from the marble 
pulpit, he addressed the Deity : Namak Sachchidenando Hart. 
But this proved to be his last ^pearancO among his devoted flock. 
The effort and expo^re did their work ; every s3rmptom was ag- 
gravated, and the pain in the loins became insufferable. On. Sun- 
. day the 6th, bis condition becoming worse and the ladies of his 
household frantic with grief, Keshub was asked to reassure them. 
“ What more have 1 to say ? be replied ; " If I speak at afl, I will 
speak of Baikuntha and that will make them cry alt the more.” 
.Later on he rested his head on his mother’s bosom and was heard 
to say : “ Mother, can nothing cure my pain ? . . . Mother dear, 
where can there be .another mother like you ? . . . . Know that 
the supreme mother sends me all this for my good.” Soon after 
putting his arm round the neck of the singing apostle Troylokya 
Nath, he said : " Brother, dear brother of my heart, what beautiful 
songs have you sung to me. I will bear them again, 1 will hear 
them again in heavf n.” Monday then passed, and although the as- 
sembled relatives and apostles eveiy moment expected the suffer- 
er’s release, the darkness of that long night of terror faded into the 
indistinct morning twilight. Less on earth, more in heaven, life’s last 
sacrament drew his closing sense. The twilight broke into dawn, 
the dawn into morning, the last sunshine poured into that crowded 
chamber of death. The night lamp, still allowed to burn, gave its 
pale flicker from the side of the bed. The master’s spirit still 
lingered in its well worn earthly . habitation. The breathing, 
however, became fainter and harder, the struggle relaxed every 
moment, till at 53 minutes past 9, on Tuesday morning, the 8tb 
January, Keshub Chunder Sen breathed his last. 

The wife clung to the lifeless feet, bedewed them with tears, 
and cried out : ” I got a divine being for my husband ! 1 knew not, 
nor recognised thee when thou wast with me I What will become of 
me now I ” Keshub’s mother took the lifeless form to her bosom 
and said, “ Child, in thy blessed image 1 see no man. ft is the 
beauty of Mahadeva I” But Keshub mniled at all ‘this passing sor- 
row. Bereft of every unreality, be bad gone where all tears' had 
for ever been wiped away.—*' Resttl\pre, O beloved of many hearts, 
hope of many causes, rest' now iA Ihy glory in the abode of the 
blessed ! Thy cares and sufferings were many ; very ill recompensed 
here. But thott hast Wit on tike everlasting foundations, thou hast 
shewA(;the.H|^t of undying example, thou hast enriched .... 
humanity !” 
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THE INDVSTRIAL HISTORY OF INDIA. 

The Settlement of the N. W. Provinces.— That pari 
of Indi# which is now known as the,N» W, Provinces minus the 
kingdom of Oudfa, which continued for a long time under a dynasty of 
native sovereigns, had passed URder the dominion of the East India 
Company before the year 1803 A. D. It was at first known by the 
name of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, because part of it, v$e., 
the districts of Beneras, Allahabad, Moradabad, Etawah, Bareilly, 
Furrackabad and Goruckpur, bad been ceded by the Nawab Vizier 
of Oudh in payment of the heavy arrear^ dye from him for the 
maintenance of a large standing army under various treaties for 
which he was to have paid a fixed sum annually to the Briftsh 
treasury, and part of it, vu., ttfe districts of Agra, Mnttra, Shaha* 
ranpur* Meerut, Muzaffamagar and Aligarh, had been conquered 
'after a very severe fight between the British pou'er^and the 
powerful Maharatta Chiefs kno^n as Holkar and Scindia on the 
other. On the Easf India Company* first acquiring these valuable 
distrii^, the Ceatra^ Board of administratiM was constituted at 
Fufmekehad and cooristed of several experienced and tried mem< 
hers of riie Civil Service of the Company. Furrackabad con* 
tinned to be the head*quaitecs of the Government of those Provin- 
ces tfll 1833, when they werei^ by the reoeijred charter of that year, 
transformed into a Lieuteopnt-Govenumihip. The capital was 
removed (0 the city of Agra, the once city of Akbar the 

great, and the seat of that great wonder andf delight of tlfe^East 
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'the Tajm'ahal. The war with the 'Bhonslay dynasty which ruled in 
Nagpur and which had been pillaging Bengal through its cavalry 
ever since the reign of Ali Verdi Khan, was concluded by thetreaty 
of Deogaum the terms of which had been negotiated by the Hon'Me 
Mounstuart Elphinstone. The tract of land that now forms the 
British districts of CuttaCk, Balasere and Puri, together with those 
hilly ‘regions that form what are now called the Tributary mahais, 
and the adjacent parts of the Central Provinces, were ceded in 
perpetual sovereignty to the East India Company. After the con- 
clusion of ‘the third fdaharatta war, the districts ot Mundalla, 
jubbalpore, Seoni, Chanragarh, Rewa, Baitnl, Mullagi, and Sam- 
balpur, were given over to the British power, and the remaining 
parts of the province of Nagpur were incorporated into the British 
Empire on the failure of an heir in 1853 by the Marquis of 
Dalhousi in pursuance of his Annexation policy which has since been 
condemned by its practical abandonment. 

The Marquis Wellesley took the first steps towards the settle- 
ment of the ceded add the conquered provinces by addressing a Pro- 
clamation on the 14th July, 1802, to the Talukdars, Zemindars atnd 
other .persons having any permanent interest in the soil, intimating 
the intention of (he British . Government to make a PeAnanent 
Settlement wherever the land was in a sufficiently advanced state of 
cultivation to warrant such a measure. The Court of Directors 
approved of this intention of the Government of India and 
directed that a Permanent Settlement should be concluded after 
the expiration of <five years, for vv’hich period a temporary settle* 
inent should be concluded and which time was to be utilized in 
collecting atl'sqrts o( in(prmation with reference to the soil and 
the rights relative thereto, as well as the classes of persons inter- 
ested therein. After the deposition of Raja Chait Singh, the admi- 
nistration of the Province o*f Beneras was entrusted to Raja 
Mahit Narain at a fixed revehue and under the general control of 
the Britiib Resident. The advanced age of Raja Mahit Narain* 
nearly disqualified him from taking an active part in public affairs, 
and Mr. Duncan, the Resideift, who had practidally the chief power 
in the administration, recommended that the settlement^of .tbe 
Government revenue in perpetuity, that .had been inttodacedanto 
the Provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa in 1793, should also he 
introduced in tire province of l&neras. The 'Court of Directors 
heartily approved of this recommendation, and it was promi^pted 
by Regulation rc^t 79S that the Government' revenue shontd be 
fixed ii^ perpetuityjn the province of Beneras and that all otirer 
conations shoii|,he 'the wfbe as hi the provinces of 1^- 
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ga^. TI19 Cpvu;t of P^rectcMTS, at siame time, innsted that tempo* 
. raiy setUemeota. 9 h 0 ,uld cootume m tbe Cecl|ed Pltovinces for only 
ten years and at the end of that period an paraest and we\l-rateti* 
tioned ejtbctnhopld he made toriMeoduce a Permanent Settlementr 
. proyfaiopa nf Regulation I of t 8 e >9 appointed a Board of 
Commiasionprs, imatnanently for the N. W. Provincesj. and they were 
charged paly inth the administration of pril and Criming 
justice but adso with att the ^operations that were necessafy for 
collecting the Information requisHe for permanently settling the land 
revenue.- These Commissioners, after ha^ng visited a& parts of the 
extensive territories comtmitted to their charge, reported that one* 
fourth, of the arable land of the country was then udthont cuhira* 
tion and that tfie country had immense prospects of future improve* 
meat The greater part of the arable land was, ooder the insecure 
state of things during the previous administration,, insufficiently 
cultivated and, therefore, an imniediate Permanent Settlement 
would be financially and politically inexpedient. The Court of 
Directors, while approving of tins view, held out a promise in dis* 
tinct terms that a Permanent Settlenrent would be concluded for 
all such lands ps might be in a sufficiently improved state of culti* 
ration to warrant tbe measure, on such terms as the Government 
should deem fair and eipiitabU, and they directed the Commissioners 
to make special and detailed enquiries with a view to this promise 
being fulfilled as soon as possible. The authorities in Leadenhalf 
Street, while leaving all local conditions and circumstances to be 
dealt with at the discretion of the Government of India, tent 
specific instructions that all estates where the uncultivated land 
would vary from one>fourth to one-third would be deemed to be 
in a sufficiently advanced state of cultivation far the Permanent 
Settlement. The Settlements meanwhile continued tn be for 
temporary periods, and the task of collecting all necessary informa* 
tion went on. The minute of Mr. Holt Mackensie in 1819 sug- 
gested that a Permanent Settlement shotdd not be effected in the 
then state of information aad that a succession of temporary 
settlements should continue. The Directors seem to have realised 
the fact that in ^ir making the 2^eii$adars fidl and absolute 
proprietors of the .ami in Bengal without the detailed enquiries 
that were necej^ry, they bad sacrificjed the rights of other dasses 
interested in tfie land ap4 they instructed tbit sufficient recognition 
should be given to ^ such rights in al} f^re settlements. They 
enquired what were die pmrise rights smd obligations of Khodkast 
and Fidkast raiyats, and tfiey expre^ied U as their (pinion that 
the l^erniianenit Settiement Rcgulatiooi^^ protect the 
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ralyats. They construed the Pennaneo.t Settlement in this way that 
it was never meant to destroy any rights tlie raiyats might have in * 
the ‘land. A class of officers, Itowever, seem to have entertained the 
opinion that a settlement of the land revenue in peiffetoity by 
conferring supreme rights on the Zemindars constituted a material 
obstacle to the amelioration of the condition of the raiyats and the 
promotion of their welfare. The difficulty of stating what portion 
of the produce of his holding should be exactly represented by the 
rent of the raiyat was felt, and as the rights of the raiyats, had never 
before been determined, and were ndt the same in all parts of the 
country and, as such, were incapable of exact determination, it was 
found that the question was incapable of easy and solution. 

The Directors, in their Despatch of the 9th May, iSsr, write as 
follows It is almost superfluous fo observe that in the discussions 
prior to the Decennial Settlement it was allowed that the raiyats 
had vested rights in the lands and Revenue authorities were 
especially enjoined to secure them in t^m. The annulment of all 
of those rights, therefore, is and would be the most extensive act of 
confiscation that was ever perpetrated in any country. This is a 
subject of immense importance and we are happy to see you have 
not passed it lightly. The doctrine that the prosperity of the coun> 
try would best be attained by the annulment of the prescriptive 
rights possessed by the resident raiyats might be condolatory under 
past failures, but it was unsound in point of general policy and it 
was extremely unjust to act on it.*’ After quoting the opinions of 
the best-informed officers of the Lower Provinces, the Directors say 
that under the Permanent Settlement Regulations rack-renting had 
become so comnvib owing to the pressure of the population and 
the paucity of land, that any rights that the vaiyats might have by 
custom had been totally extinguished. They advert to the ju'gu- 
ment that the raiyats of Bengal were by nature a class of indolent 
and improvident men, and incapable of producing more than the 
quantity just requisite for their own wants, and remark that the 
general conclusion here affirmed was exceedingly fallacious. In 
their Despatch dated the ist August, 1822, they direct that . 
detailed enquiries should be made from the evidence of local 
custom and Ihe papers .existing under the previous admU 
nistration. as, to the rights of the raiyats, and ^ese should be 
properly and finally adjusted. The Regulation of 1822, in 
defining the rights of purchasers at sales fQr arrears pf revenue, 
still further limited and restricted, .the rights of the rmyats. 
The pur(:haser at' s^ch a sale was declared to have acquired 
the land with ell tl^ incidentMthd privileges that the last pr^grier 
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tdr tiad, while he was disdiarged from all iocumbrancea and lididli- 
ties on the ground that every tenure is hypothecated for the 
payment of the revenue assessed on it and, therefore, where a 
tenure 4 iolder made a default in paying the revenue, no other 
oUigation created by him should have a priority over this primary 
lien. The pnrchaser at a revenue sale was only lo respect the 
rights of the village ZamindarMf PatUdars, muffasii Talnkdtfx and 
other persons having an hereditary transferable property in the 
land or in the rents thereof and kkodkast kadimi raiyats or^dent 
and hereditary culivators having a prescriptive ri^t td occupancy. 
ActXli of 1841 and Act I of 1845, which reenacted the R^uU* 
tion Of 182a, remained in force till 1859, whiRi this whole suBject 
underwent a tluHtnii^ revision arid greatly relaxed the rules widi re> 
ference to the rights of the’ raiyats in cases of revenue sale.. Under 
this Act, all Istemrari and ATainir'/ tenures held St's fixed rent from 
the time of the Permanent Settlement, all tenures existing at the 
time of die. Settlement but not held at a fixed rent provided that 
the rents of such tenures shall be liable to enhancement under any 
law foe the time being in force, all talukdari and other similar 
tenures Created since the time of Settlement and held immediately 
of the proprietors of estates, ard farms for terms of yean so held 
whert such tenures and fatins have been duly registered under the 
provisions of that Act, and alt leases of lands whereon any per* 
manent things had been erect^, are to be respected by the pur* 
chaser, but between 1799 and 1859, the terrible powen wielded by 
the Revenue Sale Law continued to be a source of miseiy and 
oppression to the poor raiyat. The description given by Sir Henry 
Ricketts of the condition of the countigr shows (hat new owners 
treated the raiyats with great cruelty simply with a view to extort 
as' much as possible from^ them. By tte time of Lord William 
Bentinck the old customary rents bad nearly disappeared, the 
Ricardian theory of rent had come into practice almost every* 
where, and a great and a general enhancement of rents had taken 
place. We would show, in our next papery how the Permanent 
Settlement of the N. W. Provinces has been postponed sine die. 

SATYA CHANDRA MOOKERJI. 
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MVOLV^TtON. 

In the theoty of Evolution there is n good deal that is deba* 
table, and much that is undoubtedly trae. But the principle of 
Natural Selection will always hold its place beside that of uniirersal 
Griwitation as one of*the great laws of Nature. What does this 
mean ? “ Darwin must stand with Newton, the naturdist with the 
astronomer for the one is as great as the other, each being the 
greatest in his own sfcience. Whether Natural Selection will ac- 
count for the variation of species to the extent which Darwin very 
cautiously implies, and his followers so openly proclaim, il a matter 
for the future to decide. A variation, to be of any assis^nce to its 
possessor in the struggle for life, can hardly be dependent on a 
slight increase of the beak, or neck, or legs, still less on a slight 
change of colour in the shading of the plumes, or the coat or skin, 
of an animal. Two birds or beasts must unite, each with a certain 
definite variation, to be able to pass it on to their young, who, in 
their turn, must so unite as to transmit more pronouncedly the im- 
proved bill or jaw to the next * generation. But here enter acci- 
dents, and wholesale devoucings, which involve the improved and 
unimproved in a common ruin. Then there is the tendency to 
atavism, or reversion to a^ earlier and less improved type*; and 
here 1 shall have a few words to say. . 

In that learned work, entitled Examen du Liore de M. D«r- 
trill surl Origine des Espices, by Mr. Flourens, we have the 
result of his own experiments on the hybridation of animals. In 
1845, he obtained three mongrels by the union of a dog and a 
jackal. They were brought up with pups of their own age, from 
'whoni they differed at first by their ferocious 'ways— *' like a sa- 
vage brought hp among civilised people,” but, more markedly by 
having two kinds of hair, silky and woolly, ” like all sav^e ani- 
mals.” 

Like ■ Buffon, Flourens found that the fox would not couple 
with the dog. The dog has the pupil of its eye discoid, ai^ the 
^ fox elongated.' Tim dog is diurnal, while the fox sees betm by 
nig^t With sttdi'^ difference in respeet of such an organ, there 
can bp no uniQr'ef genna. The dog, wolf, and jackal a|3|.all of 
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shailar stracttfre, hence the tvoH 'and the dog, or the deg and the 
jackal w31 couple. ** Bufibn made a aeries of experiments ott the 
reprodactiem of -rite dog and wolf, hut he never could pass beyond 
the third generation. F. Chvier, who, was for thirty years, the di- 
rector of the menagerie in rite yardin des Plantes, could not get 
beyond this ; nor could I. With the jackal and dog, I went as far 
as the fourth generation, but c^uld not go farther. My experiments 
among moftgrds, perseverini^y followed nut, gave us the precise 
characters (d species and genera. The character of species is eon- 
iinued fecundity, and the character of, genera, limbed fecundity. 

.We know that the species of horse, ass, zebra, and hemione 
can breed with each other, as those of the wolf, dog, and jackal ; 
and it is the same with the goat and sheep, cow and bison, she* 

goat and ram 1 have sometimes produced ^young by the 

union of the bull and. mare; and horse and cow, but riiey have 
never proved fecund.” 

Take the young of the dog and the jackal ; it has the m'ect 
ears, and the pendant tail ; it doe^ not bark and is as much a jackal 
as a dog. This is the first generation. Continue to unite it from 
generation to generation with one of the two prpducing species,— 
with that, for, instance, the dog. The moi^rel of the second ge- 
neration does not bark, but it has the pendant ears, and is less 
sav^e. The mongrel of the third generation barks, has pendant 
ears, and a raised. tail. It is no longer savage or wild. The fourth 
generation is a perfect dog again ; hence, four generations suffice 
to bring back one M the two producing or primitiye types. 

If then, two distinct species, such as the dog and the jackal, 
wolf and dog, ram and goat, horse and ass, mre united, they will 
produce infertile offspring, so that ditrahle inOsrmediate species 
cannot be established. It is well known.that for centuries the horse 
and the ass have been united, but the mule and mulct do not give any 
intermediate species ; and it is the same with the she-goat and the 
ram ; thpy produce mongr^, who, if they unite among themselves, 
soon become sterile, or retain to one of the primitive stocks by 
uniting thensehres successively three times to one of the originad 
or parent tjrpes. t* They never form in any ease what can be called 
a new or intermediate species. We have seen that the hybrids of 
vegetables, even of riiose which are fertile, return to one of the two 
primitive species at riie end of four or five generations. Hybridity 
is, riierefore, in no ease, and in no sense, either in vegetaUes or 
animals, the source el ww species.” But, for atgument’s srice, let 
us grant that there was a time when changes Were possil^i 
and, inde^, did occur. We then conf^.iOiriie'tgiestina of time, for 
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Natural Selection must have got on very slowly, considering the 
series of accidents which it must have encountered. But it has 
had infinite time to work in. No such thing, since no life, not 
even the lowest, was possible upon this planet by reason of its tem- 
perature. “ These, however, are difficulties for naturalists ; the 
teteological school take their stand at three other principal points.'* 
First, the origin of all things : “ why this world with its colloca- 
tions rather than any other possible collomitions, unless by the 
selection of intelligence?” Why a, 6, c, rather than any other 
quantities ? " That is doe,” we are told, " to the previous unknown 
history of the nebula.” But this is mere shuffling. ' The question 
always returns : ' Why have the antecedent conditions been such 
as to give the present collocation, and not any one of the myriad 
possible collocations or arrangements of material ? ' The teteologist 
will say that the collocation which*«, 6, c, represent, was planned 
by intelligence. Can the Evolutionist put his hand on any one of 
Charles Darwin’s discoveries that shall disprove this teteological 
explanation ? Unless he can, the posifion that matter is prior to 
mind remains unproven." * 

The second point is the Origin of Life ; but Darwin has left 
this as he^ found it. The third is the Origin of Man, and on this, as 
wc all know, he has written, in his Descent of Man, how, ” from the 
latter or old world monkeys, at a remote period, man, the wonder 
and glory of the universe, proceeded.” Now, what does the'tete- 
ologist say to that?— ^ks the distinguished author o\ Evolution 
Run Wild, ” 1 abstract,” says the Rev. Joseph Rickaby, ” from 
all teaching of Holy Scripture, and I argue by science and philoso- 
phy, as we should have had to do had the .Scriptures never been 
given to us. The<i.eteologist then says that, speaking of animals, it 
is a mistake to discuss their bodily structure alone. In all the 
higher animals certainly there is some sort of a soul. The soul is 
more perfect, if hot in its being, at least in its operation, where the 
body is more perfect” In other words, the soul is the essential 
formed from and by the combination of organic molecules peculiar 
to the human species. ” There is a diiierence between a material 
soul and a spiritual soul in this, that the latter can and the former 
cannot apprehend an universal idea away from individualizing cir- 
cumstances;” or, to put it in. another form, between vitsdUy like 
that of the vegetable world, and. sentient life, as of animals, and a 
Tife like ours-^f conscioujl existence* ' 

None but bodies of the highest organization are. capable' of 
uniting with or rathpr producing a spiritual soul ; ” this, because 
SQul^ ai|d body in ihiinal h|tve one joint operation,” eacb^^'ork- 
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mg by and through the other, each acting on* each, the bo^ being 
the isthmus connecting the world of shadows with- the- world 
substaocesi the spiritual with the material' world. “ An inferior 
organism cannot take a concurrent part in high psychical opera* 
tions.*’’ Suppose then that sdl that Darwki has written . on the 
gradual Evolution of the anthropoid ape wbre true. Kvoltttion- is 
a progress of ever better or^knized bodies. In time, wbeh or> 
*ganization u sufficiently advanced, suppose the next generation 
to have infused into it a spiritual and immortal souh 

r have nothing, to say to- the antecedent possibility of man 
having been evolved in this way ; but let us suppose it possible, 
which is going to extreme Darwinian length. Eyen'them there- is 
no account rendered of the soul of man, unless that be ascribed to 
the creative act of a Divine Intelligence. There is no evolgtog an 
immortal spirit out of cosmic mist, not even through bHIioos of 
transformations, because thought and matter are not in the same 
order. If the. Evolutionist maintains that they are, we ask on what 
particular process of inductive reasoning gone tiirough by Darwin, 
does he rely for his proof? It is not enough to show that human 
thought is conditioned on a certain bodily organization disposed and 
operating in a certain way ; ev'^ry student knows that. Nor is it , 
enough, as Darwin has done, to trace analogies between emotions in 
man and in Brutes, for it is not emotion but intdltct that is charac- 
teristic of man. Most human attributes have their anplogues in the 
lower creation. Indeed, it was a favourite idea of the school-men, 
that creatures rose one above the oUier in a gradual ascending^ 
scale. Such a scale has been drawn by Lamarck, Oarw'in, and 
Haeckel. But tlw ascent, so gradual to^fae eye, isj^rokep here and 
there by vast' gulfs of difference. The villages of the Lebanon 
are so close that you can dtop a stone from one to tbs other, but 
there is a perpendicular precipice between. There is not quch 
difference to the eye between the lowest man and' one of Halckefs 
anthropoid apes, nor betwech ajiving spore and a speck of dust. 
But there is a difference so vast that I^wiir has been- unable to- 
span. it. > He has not been able to explain tim transition from brute 
matter to life, nor tffat from, a material tm «. spiritual souL The 
finger of GoAlt-here.”^ , 

One m%ht expect that if ever lower ^iinals had a chance of 
attaining; if net human' form, at least huSMti intelligence, it would' 
be in historic times, when they are especlpdly bred and trained and 
cultivated by man’s care. Yet tliey fail Ih^lessiy short ;- they get 
no nearer as mdn may get nee^r the' Hftrs by going up- 

stairs. Is this, ^because nature has faiteifi. off fffi^her varia|b>l>ty^ 
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being no longer young ? Then Natural Selection is net enough for 
EvoluUpn, but we need a certain indwelling potentiaU^. Wbeitcc 
came this potentiaUty ? The teteologist will call it "a erttOwt 
nmu,** ' 

Again, man is a free being. Or, has Darwin shown that be is 
not 7 But how can free will have grown out of the necessaory Evo> 
lutidn of matter? 

These we some of the doubts of a teteologist fonching the* 
Darwinian formularies. They form part of his scientific plea for 
still holding the old faith to be*better than the new. The worship 
of God, the Creator, has survived the discovery that the stars are 
not animals, and that they are not borne abcmt by angels. Our 
idea of God’s majesty has even gained by dropping epicycles and 
geocc^rkisro. 

Teteologists will yet ** baptise " Darwin, as they baptised 
Aristotle in the 13 th century, and classical literature in the six- 
teenth. They will accept as much Evolution as is capable of prbof, 
and glorify God who planned the germ and primitive potentiality. 
They will yet, as Kingdbn 'Clifford once dreaded they would, seise 
all the glories of modem science and weave them into a crown for 
the Creator and Redeemer of men.” 

1 shall now conclude, but in doing ■ so, 1 cannot do better 
than quote the words of Professor Haughton, the dliscoverer of 
Least Action in Nature: vide his Lectures illustrated by Animal 
mechanics. 

In conclusion, let us suppose that this and all other branches 
of Science which man can study, have been carried to.their utmost 
perfection ; let^ os suppose tb^ man has fully explored aU the 
secrets of Nature he is capable of attaining, aiad has found a key 
that unlogks all the mysteries ; he will still find himself only a 
worshipper in the temple and before the altar of an unknown God 
whose true nature and moral relations to himself must be sought 
from other sources than those which Nature furnishes. There are 
truths in the system of things as real and as certain as any laurs 
of Nature, although we cannot perceive them whh ws senses. 
My eyes cannot see them, my ears cannot hear them, nor can I 
touch them with my han^ ; but they are there, I know them to be 
true, and thi^ they will endure when Nature- and her laws have 
passed away like a troubled dream. I testify what I have seen : I 
have matty a time seen an humble earnest fauth in these unseen 
truths cause a smile of joy to play upon the pale face distorted 
with paioi.liife'aminbeam ^ncing on the bosom of the troubled 
ocean* 1 hav^^n these ‘truths illumine with i light fijgm heaven 
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tWe dim eye, soon to be closed for ever by Abe cold hand of death. 
These tenths are tuore dear to me than aU that Nature can teach, 
because they touch ray inner life and cohsciousness. 1 |^amed 
to^e truths isa a little child upon my mother’s knee ; I cberidh, 
them ia my heart of hearts ; mid in defence of them, if opportunity 
should offer, and God should count me worthy, I would gladly 
lay down my life. * . 

C. J. WHINCOP-SMITH. 

{Non<>48M ste et Dwnfitdna.* hy €. R. Bme, JMLIX, 

Uy only motif* in puttiiia tlm abof* £u>t» tugsUior and pidilidiiny them is tq, 
beneSt my Indiaa brethren, and not with any tiaw of being thought etofor 
and original.) 
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ioME PROBLEMS OE BRmSB RULE JN 
INDIA. 

The safety to life and property that we enj(^ ander British 
>ale in India, has brought about an enormous increase of popula- 
tion. The results of the last Cens&s have made it dear. There is 
virtually no check on this increase,— no preventive of any kind in 
Actual operation. Under the counteracting influences applied by the 
Government, there is nothing to keep down the population to the 
level of the means of subsistence. A girl, whether Hindu or 
Mahommedan, is married at lo or 12 years of age when she is, in fact, 
a mere child, ignorant of any accurate conception of what wedded 
life really means. A boy is made to go through the ceremony of 
notarriage at a time vtrhen he is scarcely out of his teens, when he 
has seen only the bright side of the world and has no idea what- 
ever of the dark ; and when the thought as to how he would support 
himself and the family that would centre round hiin^ within the 
course of a few years, has not yet crossed his mind. We orientals 
are a precocious people, and the beardless boy just on the threshold . 
of the world and the girl of 14 become parents of children. 

The system of perpetual widowhood obtains only among the 
higher classes of the Hindus, and ttiat, too, in some parts of India. 
The number of 'Hindu widows, who become widowed before passing 
the age of child-bearing, will sjnk into insignificance when compared ' 
with the total population pf the Indian Empire, via., 250 millions, 
so that widowhood cannot be said to operate as a preventive 
to population to any appreciable extent and may be left out of con- 
sideration. Then again western education and enlightenment 
have revolutionised Indian Society. The various social restraints 
on marriage are gradually dying away ai\,d oWering increased 
facilities to marital union and thereby increasing the popula- 
tion. Nqt * man is now seen to die a life-long bachelor. Wars, 
famines an^ plagues, that operate as a positive check to in- 
crease of popoli^on, have alt been made almost things of the 
past. The result, is that population increases by leaps and bounds 
without a fW^^orthl^te increase of food. - Though' large tracts of 
country are being brought, under cultivation year after year and 
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liway new resources are being opened up, die^creasing produce 
o( the soil is still insufficient to feed the inpeeasing populatioft. 

The miseries ’occasioned by this increase of population are 
heightened by the habitual inertia of the people. We are'said to 
be a 'stay-at«hoine people. A man will suffer lile«l<mg'*miseiy; 
will die’ of starvation amidst the groans aad cries of his dear and 
near ones rather tirnn mi^te to a neighbouring district to live in 
plenty and happiness. Even Inland em^[rationi in the true* sense 
of the term, is unknown to the people. While repeated efforts of 
Government at planting a population in the rich virgin soils of 
Assam, the Central' Provinces and the other outlying parts, faii,-~ 
fail most irii.8erabty,*~we see a congested population in Bengal and 
Behar, one half of which is on the verge of starvatioa and die other 
half living from hand to mout^. 

Want of enterprise among the people tends to intensify the 
evil. Where the population is already in excess of the means of 
subsistence, the excess must eithe'r open out new resources for 
themselves, or try to live upon' the earnings of others. 'The latter 
is the alternative to which recourse is had in India. We like what 
tr; instead of what is not. We dare not tread in a new path or try 
to chalk out a new way even when there is every possibility of suc- 
cess. Open competition wi^ the nations of the West is, of course, 
an important factor in the matter. But competition with them in our 
own coun#y, in our own markets, to supply our own demands, 
is much easier than competition with foreigners in tlieir own 
country, to supply their ■ demands. The European countries, that 
supply *the Indian market with their manufacture!, have to depend 
greStly upon India and other countries for their raw materials. 
The high prices they pay for them ; tl\e cqst of pxport and import 
and of the agency employed for the purpoft ; aod the h%h wagi^s 
of workmen there, increase the cost of' production. But there is 
nothing of the sort .here except the cost of bringing the machinery 
and keoping it in working order, mechanics being required to be 
imported from elsewhere. ' In addition to this, if we take into con- 
sidmation the vast resources at our command, our knowledge 
of the country 'imd its requirements, I may make bold to say 
that our well-dirdCted attempts in this direction are sure to be 
crowned with suttess. ' 

U^ty and organisation are qualities hlmost unknown to India 
and her children. A Buropean gentlemsm with a bat 00 his hcLl 
and a bamboo stick in bis hand taiiuls at Prinsep’s Ghaut at 
Calcutta.' He 1^ a mission here. He travel^-through India, 
explores-the unkaoWn tracts alone and j!aaiddd;.'l}tlt with n spirit ^ 
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hopeful and indomitable ; and he goes home and forms a ‘Company/ 
The roving John Buh, at the head of the nevdy formed 'Com* 
pany’, works a coal-mine on the frontiers of Bengal, grows Tea in 
Assam, ti^es a tease of a gold-mine in the Nizam’s territories, 
makes a BaKway line from Madras to Kurrachee, and in course 
of a few years, becomes a wealthy man, if not a Rothschild, all 
through sheer dint of unity and organisation. But how stands 
the case with an Indian gentlema% ? Bom in a villi^e and 
brouj^ up 'in a village school or a Pteiidency College, ah 
Indian gentleman joins the bar or the desk, and the goal of 
his life is readhed. He seldom fiHs a multiplicity of posi- 
tions. Me eaters the world as a pleader or a clerk, and £e8 a 
pleader or a clerk. A pleader or a clerk at the head of a com- 
mercial firm would be a strange combination,— -an unheard of 
anomaly. He has a peculiar notion about dignity. The son or 
son-in-law of an Indian wealthy gentleman, be he a pleader, 
Zemindar, or trader, lives, as a rule, in a princely style and leads a 
sedentary hnd lazy life, and dies an untimely death through sheer 
inanition. In the case of the majority of them, even an independent 
and honorable calling would seem to bring on an unbearable 'In- 
dignity and disgrace upon the name and- fame of the family. But 
look abroad, the son of that good old man whose all-surpassing 
wisdom, persuasive eloquence, extraordinary foresight^ transcen- 
dental power of organisation and genuine patriotism have won 
immortality In ihe world’s history, the son of that ‘ Grand Old 
Man,' #ho, in short, is the uncrowned king of England, is a 
simple merchant fii Calcutta. He knows and works upon tfie noble 
principle embodied in the famous lines df Goldsmith * 

» ‘ 

“ Self-dependant power can time defy 
As rocln resift the l^lowa and toe sky." 

But mark the contrast— 4he son of an Intoan gentleman who 
gets Rs. too a month as his wages for driving the quill from sun- 
rise to sua-set, thinks it beneirth his dignity to serve a period of 
apprenticeshqrina Jute-mill and thereby have ins way to becom- 
ing a great man. . 

Land-ludders, truly called the pillars of toe Statej are the 
depositaries of national wealth. They are dm. eutmapriog of 
aatioaal power and support oi toe poor*and the needy. In a 
country where, true to ancient and immemoritd tratotions, toe 
people look..>i^ilD .toe^ direct* recipient of rent or revenue— 
' toe Zemindar or 'tok iCollc^or<-ms the kitwt omoipoteot, and 
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Mliece sovere^ty ia theabstract'--croira«^e(mftit«tiooalimB**^ a 
thiog that luu only been lately imported Irom the West and that haa 
Apt ai ytic acquired asufScicathold upon the mind «( the pm^le, 
Laad-holden occupy a defined poaitioo. The material pcoe* 
parity of the country depends to a great extent upon their 
education, their e&crgy, ^eir independence of chancier, and 
their enterprising spirit But, unfortunately for ouraelivea^ the 
maiorUy of those upon whom our countay so anweh dapendb are 
greariy iuvohrcd in defat. This deitf is juestly of their oum mafciqg 
and thek estates eannat in eonse<|ucuce be mas^pged to the advan- 
tage of themselves and of those to whom thc^ stand in a fiduciary 
relationriup and to whom they are responsible for the due dtschaege 
of their sacred trust With the eaceptkm of a soicrosccqiic 
minority, who are Ihehr^test omaraettts*of the country, ail 
are too prone to yield themselves to the evil counsels of that 
notorious class of parasites who dance attendance npon oriental 
notabilities. They do not feet the responsibility their poritioo as 
depositaries of national wealth. They consider thesaselves as hav- 
ing an absolute interest in their wealth and spend it in a manner di- 
rectly detrimental to the interests of the ^neficiaries. They cannot 
free themselves from their Udnlity by trymg to relieve the suffer- 
ings of particular persons or class of persons here and there. To 
ameliorate the condition of the people as a whole, or, in other 
words, to raise the nation and bring it to a higher ||latfotm, is their 
paramount duty. Works of public utility, such as sanatsriums, 
hospitals and pleasure-gardens, are good in their own way. To 
pay handsomely for relieving tlje distress of the pecqde vriien 
famine actually breaks out is something altogether different from 
creating institutions that prevent the recurrence of famine. From 
His Highness the Maharajah of Travaocore>— the first of Native 
States in point of the political enfranchisement of the people, 
down to a petty Talukdar in a remote comer of this vast Indian 
Empire, aU arc bept upon'raiaiog the land-tax. The magnifi- 
cent palaces, the gorgeous omnibuses, the gold-embroidered head- 
dresses, thedviUlant jewellery, in short all the ridsest novelties of 
Paris, London and Washington, all the vahiaUe things of com- 
fort and pfasasnre which modern Scieuce has produced and human 
imag^nattmi has invented are to be found id the house of an Indian 
potentate. But how ? As8o>rediy, at tb# expense of the peasant's 
happiness and at the cost of tito suoset of -his farow. ^ to mi 
Indian village, and you will find the msnsnnt ffiUng the soil with 
a plongh ^ ante-delttvian pattenyi^altcred by time and Ifan 
change of dynasties. To him are nnknown the watericTg pump or 
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the busking mscbiiie and all the latest mventions of agricutturai 
implements. 

Our patience under suffering » a virtue that sometimes 
amounts to a degenerating national sin and tends to bring about a 
chronic state of distress. Sufferings borne arc ^productive of good . 
only when they serve to* stimulate the dormant spirit to^iustivity and 
infuse life into dead bones. If they serve to only tcadi us bow ta 
suffer, how to adapt life to its unhappy surroundings, not only for 
time being but throughout Uie period of existence, then they vir* 
tually degenerate ipto siavishness^and make man devoid of manhood.. 
This, if not entirely^ at least to a great extent, is th^ case with us. 
From beginning to end, our lUe is a continued misery suffered with 
a calmness that is startling. This is a stubborn fact that de- 
fies contradiction. Large parts of the country suffer from inunda- ♦ 
tions. Crops and cattle are destroyed and human lives are lost, 
sometimes to such an extent as to amount to a terrible disaster. 
The calamity repeats itself, year after year, in some ^ district or 
other. But the people suffer from the evil effects of inundations 
almost without a murmur. Not a single effort is made by the 
people themselves to prevent the floods. The Dutch work and 
live under the roaring waves of the dangerous deep ; the Irish boys 
are made to grow the staple food crops of Ireland ; and the swamps 
of America are made to support a vast population. But our *ricli 
fields are swrat away and we die of starvation. The once 
famous cotton industry of Dacca is gradually dying out and the 
weavers are taking to cultivatbn. Instances could be multiplied, 
but it is not necessi^ry to do so.. 

These are some of the radical defects which hamper our pro- 
gress as a nation. They are not such as '' laws can ckuse or cure.” 
England, as an European Power, feels herself tied hand and foot in 
these matters. But individual Englishmen— the scattered, units of 
the powerful British Nation— cAn, true to the religion they profess^ 
and the duty they inculcate among us, ws., the Fatterbood of God 
and the Brotherfiood of man, to some extent at least, remove tlie 
evils and raise the fallen Inctian Nation to the leVet otthe civilised 
nations of the' West. It is their duty to * mduce the people 
to shake dR their lithargy, to teach them the value of emigration,, 
of unity and oq^aaisation, to fan the smoking flames of industry 
'•and enterprise. It is their dufy to teach the Land-holders,— 
the depositaries of the national wealth, -rto rise to a sense of 
their responffls^ty and to turn to good account the wealth m 
their hands for the ten^ of riiemselves and the tillers of the soil. 

It is their duty k$ impart tons their practical instincts their 
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constructive geniujS and thus to enable us, the children of the soili 
to work out the undiscovered wealth of Indian. 

For the purpose of bringing about the desired result, 1 throw 
out the following suggestions : — 

(1) The land-holders and other recognised leaders of society 
must form Agricultural and Industrial Associations for the purpose 
of improving the agriculture and manufactures of the countr/ and 
for otherwise developing its resources. In this transition period of 
India, the people have almost no existence, if the aristocracy 
carry the people with them, they will most willingly follow them 
and prove useful auxiliaries in the noble work. 

(2) They should open Agricultural Loan Banks and offer ad- 
vances to the cultivators if they use improved implements of hus- 
bandry and if they grow such articles as command high prices 
in the European market. 

(3) Instead of litigating for doubtful ownership of land, 
they should, invest their capital in such ways as would repay their 
outlay and at the same time lead to the material prosperity 
of the country. Railways, and cotton and paper mills, arc of 
great importance to India now as serving the two-fold purpose of 
civilising and enriching the people. 

(4) The seeds of what is called Technical Education should 
be sown broadcast over the country. 

These are some of my suggestions for the development of the 
resources of the country, and for tiding over the difficulties of our 
situation. One word more and I have done. India is now pass- 
ing through a period of transition. The starving people may prove 
a fruitful source of disturbance and a ^tup^ndous^ obstacle in tlie 
way of the country's onward march. What I think incumbent^ 
upon Englishmen is that they should keep touch with the peqyple 
and teach them to organise for the development of the resources 
of the country. The interests of India and England have been in- 
dissolubly bound together ; and^ whatever attempts may be made 
for the well-being of the former will inevitably lead to the pros- 
perity of the latter* as sure as day follows night. 


K. C. B, 
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MATIONALE AND PM/LOSOPHT OF SOME 
DOMESTIC AND SOCIO^RELIGTOUS 
CUSTOMS AMONG THE HINDUS. 

Prohihitioyi against certain vegetables on certain days and in 
certain months is not altogether meaningless. The same vege- 
tables, if used daily, always lead to monotony, and so to ensure a va- 
riety different vegetables are prescribed for different days. Again, 
some vegetables become tough and hard after a certain time, and 
consequently hard of disgestion, and hence they are prohibited after 
a certain time. 

Act of Eating, — A good Hindu always begins a meal by 
making achtnan and gandushr^i. e., taking some water in the 
palm of his hand and then sipping and swallowing it. This act 
might appear to be superfluous and unnecessary, but it is not so. 
Hindu meals begin with dry and solid food, as rice, chapate or 
loochce, and it is, therefore, necessary to moisten the lips, tongue 
and gullet or throat before eating. 

The Shastras enjoin how a good Hindu is to cat or take his 
food ; 3rd book, line 227 of Manu says — Wash hand and feet after 
toil and labour and then eat in a quiet and calm frame of mind. 

The object of this rule is to prevent any hurry and scurry over 
meals. Physiology teaches us that for the proper digestion and 
assimilation of food, mastication or chewing is necessary. A calm 
and quiet frame of mind during eating prevents sickness, nausea 
and vomiting, which are apt to follow a hurried meal. 

Bath. — 1 have premised that before eating, a good Hindu al- 
ways has his daily bath or ablution and says his prayers. To cat 
with unwashed hands and clothes is regarded as pollution. A 
daily bath cleans the body and keeps the pores of the skin open 
for the passage of excretions. It also helps the organs to perform 
their functions and cools the nervous system secretions ; it is also a 
good appetizer, as many of you can testify from personal experi- 
ence. If wc don't feel hungry for breakfast, it is a good plan to bathe 
an hour or more before meal-time, and then we are sure to have an 
appetite. This is not generally practised ; many hurry over a bath 
and immediately sit to eat. But I have known persons to say 
they don’t like to batbt^early, 1.^., before their meals are ready, be- 
cause they feel $0 peclwh and hungry after their bath. 

Ag^n, bathing and washing are considered necessa^ for puri- 
fication after it^isit to the privy for calls of nature; cldmes being 
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porous retain the fine and invisible particles of dirt and should be 
%vashed and purified before eating, drinking, and mixing in the 
household aflfairs. Unwashed clothes can carry infection and 
spread and communicate disease. 

Calls of Nature , — One word as to calls of nature. The good old 
rule of Manu was that a householder was to rise betimes and to go 
out to the outskirts of his village, armed with his bow and arrow and 
there shoot leeward with all his might and then to follow in the di- 
rection and wherever the arrow would alight, he was to dig a hole 
and cover his excrement with earth. This rule applied to the prim!*- 
tive life of the Aryan Hindus, and might still be followed by people 
living in the villages with fields and waste lands and juriglcs close 
to them. People living in towns and cities cannot carry out 
Manuks rule, but they ought to observe its spirit and see that 
all filth is removed far away and effectually disposed of. One 
remark more and I take leave of this unsavory subject. The posture 
assumed by Hindus in attending to calls of nature is the best 
preventive and safeguard against a fearful disease, viz.^ rupture 
or hernia of the bowels. 

The practice of hanging the sacred thread by the car before 
making water must have an object. It seems to me to have no reli- 
gions meaning, but simply to preserve the sacred/<?:Vi7 from trailing 
on the ground and from possible pollution^ by the act of passing 
water. The practice of using water after calls of nature is not only 
clean and healthy but promotes healthy functions. 

The civilized method of sitting on night-stools and commodes 
might be comfortable and is, therefore, p.itroniscd by some Hindus, 
but persons who use these run some risk of getting hernia and rup- 
ture of the bowels by straining hard — when the wefpk parts of the 
abdomen, called rings, are exposed and not protected by the 
thighs as in the primitive method. Hernia is comparatively a 
rare disease in India, while it is very common in Europe ; and 
this difference is due to the different postures assumed in attend- 
ing to calls of nature. 

Journeys and Ypyages abroad, — When a good Hindu is about 
to start on a short journey or errand, if a lizard chirps overhead, 
he stops at once for a moment, as if an angel had spoken to him 
from heaven to desist and ordered a halt. 1 cannot guess at the 
object of this sudden halt except it be that, IfMrds arc apt to cast 
their urine in drops from overhead w'hen thaj^4nake a tic-tic sound. 
Again, if some human voice, especially dWjbhildren, cries for and 
recalls the man' who has made a start, be m^es an immediate halt, 
in order to ^oid the dcstraction of mind Cnsed by such voices or 
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cries and to gather his thoughts and becalm himself before proceed- 
ing on his errand or journey. 

Long journeys are never undertaken without consulting the 
almanac as to the day and houri viz., whether it is propitious or not 
according to the conjunction of the planets and constellations. 
(English*educated Bengalis are apt to laugh at such things which 
they consider to be meaningless and superstitious prejudices.) 
For instance, journeys and voyages are forbidden at new moons or 
near them ; under what is called ^^1, or at eclipses or other 

unfavourable planetary conjunctions. At new or full moons there 
is generally a disturbance of the w^eather; clouds and storms might 
arise, or the’ atmosphere becomes very damp and foggy, as the 
moon and constellations exercise great influence on the W'eather. 
This is nothing but the science of meteorology. 

Journeys by land and especially by water are not safe on such 
days and hence they are forbidden. 

These atmospheric disturbances in connection with new and full 
moons are more apparent and regular in the districts bordering on 
the sea coast than in those far inland. So that the above prohibitions 
are not go foolish and meaningless as at first they might appear. 

If a person setting out on a journey were to meet certain dirty 
animals or persons carrying empty pitchers, he w^ould think them 
to be ominous and inauspicious. But to see a or vessel 

full of water is regardoil auspicious, a full vessel being considered 
as representing desires and aspirations fuUilled and gratified and 
an empty pitcher representing empty wishes and desires. 

Water-supply . — In a hot country like India, the gift of tanks 
and wtIIs for drinking purposes has been always regarded as pious 
and religious sPets, Henice in Bengal, we find numerous tanks 
and wells, the gifts of old rajahs, zemindars and wealthy men. 
Most of them have become old and silted up and require 
re-excavation and cleaning. But this sort of charity and social 
virtue having almost disappeared, tanks and wells are now very 
much neglected and people suffer much in consequence of a supply 
of bad or scanty water. 

Shady and Uvibragcous trees , — In a hot country, shade is 
very refreshing to weary passengers, who have to perform their 
Journey under a hot and burning sun. The planting of umbra- 
geous trees along roads was, therefore, regarded as an act of 
virtue and piety. Of all trees, the peepul and the banian afford 
the thickest and coolest shade and also grow to a huge size. Hence 
these trees are regarded as sacred, and planting them together 
and marrying was cejlebrated as a religious cerraony. In 
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this connection, you might recall the sleeping lullaby of Hindu 
nurseries, — ejtH ftltf % C^C«, *. r., when the 

little baby girl would grow up and become a bride, the father 
would plant mangoe and jack topes for the palanquin to pass under 
the shade to the bridegroom’s home. 

Jalchhatter. — Apropos of shade and shady trees we might men* 
tion the practiceof offering cold drinking water and some chhola 
and goor and fruits in the^moAth of Bysack, the hottest mohth of 
the year. I have no doutit many a weary and thirsty wa3rfarer has 
been refreshed and some lives, perhaps, saved from sunstroke and 
heat apoplexy, by this good practice. 

Midday being the hottest part of the day, the practice 
of holding patsalas or village schools morning and afternoon 
with an interval of 4 or 5 hours is very sensible. In villages and the 
country, laborers and masons and other workmen divide the day 
into 2 parts and work morning and afternoon with an interval of 3 
hours to avoid the heat of midday. 

Late -break fast and late dinner hours are generally observed 
by the rural people who work and toil in the cool mornings. 
Physiology teaches that the power of digestion is stongest in 
the forenoon and gradually diminishes in the afternoon and evening. 
The Hindu breakfast for midday is a heavy substantial meal, 
while the supper or dinner at night is often lighter and consists 
of different diet. The Hindu custom is, therefore, more in accord- 
ance with physiology. Very late feasts arid suppers are not con- 
ducive to health. 

But marriage and other feasts celebrated late at night or day 
are not conducive to health. There is no help or remedy, 
as marriages always take place at eight and, according to the 
auspicious conjuction of stars. But even here some sensible 
masters of feasts get over the difficulty by having feasts be- 
fore the wedding when the auspicious hour happens to be 
very late. 

Sickness and Mourning.o—A piece of iron is kept under a sick 
bed. What is the rationale of this ? The piece of iron is either a 
key, jrinty, or some long thing which might be of use in insert- 
ing between the teeth in case of a swoon or fasting At. It is kept 
under the bed or pillow to be at hand if the sick child or person 
faints from weakness. 

Some twigs and leaves of Neem or bitter trees are some- 
times hung up in a sick room or kept under the bed. The air given 
off or expired by bitter trees is supposed to be salutary and health/ 
and, thtbrefore, good for sick persons.” ^ 
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Cows* urine or fresh urine of calves is given in simple 
cases of fever— as a sort of fever-mixture — to produce perspira- 
tion by the little ammonia it contains and by the warmth of the 
fluid. The use of bitter infusions (pachans) is good for openinS 
the bowels and assisting any biliary disorder. 

In case of deaths, rigid rules are observed with a view to 
prevent the spread and communication of disease. Beggars 
are not allowed to enter the hou^e and ask for alms; dirty 
clothes arc not sent for wash to the vin§ge dhobi ; nor does the 
village barber come to shave. These rules are very salutary and 
calculated to check epidemics of infectious diseases. During 
epidemics of cholera, the people get up Kalipujas and Sankirtan 
and Nagarkirtans, which have the effect of raising up the spirits 
of men and driving out fear or funk which is a great predisposing 
cause of disease. 

Vozvs and Festivals . — Girls and women perform numerous 
vows or bratas. Unmarried girls generally pray for rich husbands 
and a large progeny. Married women and wndows take vows or 
brotas for future bliss and happiness. 

Hindu marriages . — These are regulated by very strict rules 
against consanguinity. The forms of marriage recounted by* 
Mann are Brdhma, Daiva, Arsha, Pr^jdpatya, Asura, Gandharva, 
Riikshasa and the Pais^cha. Of these, Paisacha (seduction) 
and the Asura (sale) arc condemned by Manu. Marriage wuth 
blood relations is prohibited down to the seventh generation. 
No race or nation is so particular in this matter as tlic Hindus.- 
This point has been fully treated in Mr. Rislcy^s great work on 
Hindu Tribes and Castes.'' 

When we rempinber Jhat. the offspring of consanguine mar- 
riages are, as a rule, not healthy and become subject to defects 
and deformities, — deafness, VfiutiJ^m and several other ailments,— 
we cannot but admire the profound wisdom of the Hindu legis- 
lators in this matter. The ceremonies connected with a Hindu 
wedding are so numerous and varied that it would require a separate 
paper to deal with and explain them. Suffice it to say that the 
meaning of much of these forms and ceremonies is the cementing 
of love and conjugal affection and the praying and wishing for 
progeny and prosperity. ^ 

The practice of holding different festivals all the year 
round— — ^is good, apart from religion, as most 
of them are more social than religious, such as when 

sisters feast their brothers ; when sons-in-law are treated 

to, and several others. They promote good and. social feelinc;. 
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The great family re-unions and social gatherings held during 
the great Pujahs arc very useful and happy meetings, and without 
defending idolatry vve can see nwch good hidden under apparently 
idolatrous customs. The custom of baths and ablutions at cer- 
tain eclipses and Yogas or conjunctions of planets has its good 
points. • It promotes cleanliness and the giving of charity and alms 
to the poor and to needy Brahmins. 

Ratha and Dol and RAsh are something like fairs for the sale 
and purchase of things and the assembling and congregating of 
people from long distances and remote parts of the country. Local 
trade and industry are stimulated by these fairs and gatherings. 

Religious and Social feasts.— In all great ceremonies, like 
C^'f, weddings, and marriages, first rice festival, and 
shrads, the chief persons concerned fast more or less absolutely to 
shew great devotion. At new and full moons, many personSi 
both male and female, fast more or less. As remarked before, the 
weather becomes damp and wet or otherwise disturbed and is, 
therefore, apt to cause cold and rheumatism. When wc remember 
that people often suffer more from surfeit than from under-feeding, 
the practice of periodical feasts at such times does real good to 
the system, just as taking castor oil and purgatives clears the 
bowels and the whole system. 

Sacrifices.— We read that in the Vedic times every BrAh- 
mana, Kshatriya and Vaisya house-holder kept up the holy fire 
and offered sacrifices to it. Wherever an Aryan settled, he 
built an altar and offered sacrifices and kept up the holy fire. 
This practice of killing animals as sacrifices is very common, nay 
universal. It is found among savages as well as civilized nations. 
The uncK-ilized races, like the Sonthals, koles,*Bhutea8, Lepchas, 
Khasyas and others believe in and practice sacrifices to appease 
some evil spirit or deo. The civilized and cultered Hindus and 
other nations are given to sacrificing as much as the ignorant and 
barbarous people. This fact proves that the practice must have 
come down from a remote an'Il primitive source when men liv- 
ed together and Spoke one language. Deism or theism does not teach 
us to take the life of any innocent animal. Buddhism and Jainism 
are against the slaying of the cow. The practice is to Ije found 
in every country and among every race, shewing that men have a 
belief that without the shedding of blood the anger and wrath of 
gods and spirits cannot be appeased. A certain text in the Vedas^ 
says that <«5ft»lf«, the Lord of Creation, offered himself as 
the victim in a sacrifice for saving his creatures. 

K. P. GUP^A, M.Af, M.a . 
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THE uncovenanted yUDICIAL SERVICE. 

It is now more than a year since we took upon ourselves to 
jot down, in our issue of April 1891, our views upon certain points 
connected with the uncovenanted judicial service. We do not 
know whether our remarks had the good fortune of attracting 
the notice of the authorities. It is not very probable that 
the grievances and complaints, however strong and peculiar, 
of a body of dumb and timid people, would reach the ears of 
those in power and touch the cord of sympathy in their hearts, 
without much dinning, and call forth a response. The matter 
was so stale and devoid of sensation that no section of the 
press cared to notice it adequately. As far as we remem- 
ber, only the Hindu Patriot^ true to its traditions, devoted a 
short but trenchant article to it. We were disappointed to find 
that the Statesman only produced a faint echo. The Indian 
Mirror^ it is true, now and then takes up the subject, and the 
A mrita Bajsar Pa trika ago made a few remarks that, 

according to the Statesman, went to the root of the thing. Our 
readers will remember that this was on the case of a Munsif 
at Monghyr who was known to work up to a late hour in \he 
evening and on holidays. It is only, however, by persistent agita- 
tion that any point is likely to be gained in these days of high- 
pressure speed, of maximum of work with minimum of outlay. 
Indeed, it is pre-eminently the age when the proverbial Brdh man's 
milch cow consuming little but yielding a plentiful supply is in high 
demand. 

It is meet, therefore, that we should review our present 
position in * regard to the subject-matter of our article. First, we 
should note the change in the personnel of the authorities which 
has taken place since we last wrote, Mr. H. J. S. Cotton, an 
official of warm sympathies and the author of the never-to- 
be-forgotten New India, has taken the place of Sir John 
Edgar in the Bengal Secretariat, and Mr. Justice J. O'Kinealy, a 
strong and shrewd Qian and a judge of great ability, has taken 
over the portfolio bf the English department of the High Court 
and has got for hi|iieutenant a thoroughly good and considerate- 
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official of warm sympathies ia the person of the present aUe 
Registrar Mr. Carnduff. These dianges augur nothing but con* 
tinned efforts at reform for which their respective predecessors 
in office all along strove hard. « 

Let os now turn to the course of events. The first gleans of 
hope shone diroogh the Financial Statement for 1891.93 of the 
India Government published in a Gazette Extraordinary on the aoth 
of March 1891. In the Budgdt Estiipate, increased expenditure 
under d\,e head of " Law and Justice G>urts ” was calculated at 
Rs. 83,300. The increase, it was explained, was to occur mainly in 
Bengal, the N. W. Provinces, Oudh and Madras. It was fur> 
ther explmned that in Bengal the inorease was due to the necessity 
of appointing Additional Subordinate Judges and Munsiffs. The 
actual amount sanctioned under Ihe head noted above was Rs. 
85,05,000 against Rs. 82,39,000 for the previous financial year and 
contained provisions for 

Rs, 

6 Additional Subordinate Judges, 3 on Rs. 800 

and 4 on Rs. 600 ... ... ... 48,000 

55 Additional Munsiffs, 5 on Rs« 400, 10 on Rs. 

300, 15 on Rs. 350 and 35 on Rs. 300 ... 1,65,000 

Establishment of Additional Sub-Judges ... 6,000 

Do Do Do* Munsiffs ... ... 36,000 

Contract contingencies do* ... ... 5,000 

Improvement of the miaisteriai establishment 
of Civil Courts ... ... ... 50,000 

Fifth Jfudge of the Calcutta Small Cause Court. . . 13,000 

Total ... 3,22,000 

• • • — « , 

Here then was some faint glimmering of hope that the 
deadlock which had^ cast it; desponding gloom over the Service 
was at last going, to be remedied to a certain extent. But the 
Manipur imbroglio, its sad consequences, soon cast a deeper 
gloom over the country, and the prospects of the ill-fated Judicial 
Service seemed likely to be shelved once mere. Then there was 
the ever recurring Frontier question and Hie Russian scare. To 
meet the demand for money nothing was easier than to starve Hie 
dumb body of the Native Judiciary. The Calcutta Gazette of the 
28th of October iSpt contained the final decision of the Govern- 
ment on Hie sulqect, and well might k he said that stones were 
given to meet the for biread. It is as weH to give' the text in 
original as appears in- the Financial Resolution of the . Bengal 
Covemm^ dated the 26th of October {digit. 

.« t 
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'Mt has been decided to sanction four extra Subordinate 
Judges, or one in addition to the three now temporarily employ^ 
ed, of which one officer will be in the second grade on Rs. 800 
and the other three jn the third grade on Rs. 600 each per men- 
'sem. The annual cost will be Rs. 31,200. A reduction of Rs. 
' 16,800 will, therefore, he made under this sub-head. A reduction 
'of Rs. 4,000 will also be made on account of establishment of 
'thC' two additional Subordinate ^Judges not sanctioned by the 
“ Government of India. As* regards additional Munsi^s,. the Gov- 
" ernment of India have decided to sanction the full number but 
to place them in the following grades 



Now omployeil. 

N«w Appointment* 
■onctioned. 

First grade (400) 

75 


Second grade {300) .. 

70 

5 

Third " (250) ' .. 

65 

10 

Fourth " (200) 

20 

40 

Total 

230 

1 

1 


"The salary of the 55 officers sanctioned by .the Government 
"of India amounts to Rs. 1,44,000 against Rs. 1,651000 provided 
" for in the Budget. A reduction of RS. 21,000 will be made on 
"this account. The Extra Small Cause -Court Judge, Calcutta, 
" temporarily sanctioned is still employed in the 'Court, and no 
"saving can be expected on this account. Final orders have 
" since been passed regarding the improvement of the jiinisterial 
"establishment of the Civil Courts recommended by Messrs. 
" Stevens and Toynbee, and it has been decided that Rs. 5,000 will 
"be sufficient provision to make on this account during the current 
" year. Taking these reductions into account, the Lieutenant- 
" Governor considers, that Rs. 84,20,000 may fairly be taken as the 
" revised estimate for the current year." 

This then is the tiny mouse brought forth by the moun;* 
tain after such a long period of incubation. The much-expected 
Five hundread Rupees grade is no where. Bbt what is worse, a 
glance at the tabular statement quoted above will, perhaps, render 
it clear that the block in the higher grades of Munsiffs is 
likcl> to continue longer and considerably increase by the recent 
arrangement. Well may the poor MunsiSs under the present 
regime bid adieu to all prospects of attaining to Subjudgeships. 
The long^^expected result of the Public Service Commission has 
been equally tt&jsatislactory. .Though a few Judgeships have been 
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thrown open to the Kative Judiciary, it will take many long years 
before these officers come to get the benefit of the same. 

At the same tTme, the service should feel' thankful that some 
steps have been taken to relieve it of the pressure of work by 
distributing the burden over a larger number of shoulders. In 
this connection, it should not be, forgotten that even this small 
mercy seemed’ at one time likely to be withheld. It is almost an 
open secrht that even after the sanction of the Budget estimate, 
the local Government was seriously bent on devising means'to cope 
with the ever<increasing work by retaining the already existing 
staff. The remarks made by the Lieutenant-Governor, in course of 
his tours during the first year of his rule, created quite a panic which 
a Circular order of the High Court tended to confirm and extend. 
Sir Charles Elliott undoubtedly possesses an iron constitution 
and an inexhaustible store of energy which he does not scruple 
to draw upon ^ith a free hand. It was, perhaps, natural that 
he would expect his subordinates to follow him'closely in these 
respects. • It is to be hoped, however, that by this time he has come 
to find out that even the European Covenanted Service possess^ 
few members that may approach him in regard to these qualifica- 
tions, and thsit, in dealing witu large bodies of men, the standard 
of perfection should be based on the law of averages only. And 
yet occasional remarks in Government Resolutions go to shew 
that Sir Charles Elliott still considers the Native Judiciary as a 
body that is underworked. It is a truism that the less the out- 
turn the more is the arrear. But 18 - it always the fault of the 
Judicial officers? The Lieutenant-Governor’s . opinion, that eight 
hours of work in>’ office, supplemented by additional work at 
home, is hardly too much for a Judicial officer, is, we are afraid, 
not likely to be shared by many and cannot be supported by 
medical authority. Eight hours of brain work is, perhaps, the 
utmost that can be exacted from an adult of average soundness 
of constitution, and to expect* more, sounds peculiarly grim in- 
these days of humanity and factory legislation In the midst 
of so much outcry on behalf of factory labourers, is there none, to- 
stand up for the unfortunate Judicial^ officers? There may 
be an idler or two in this as in every other Service, but, general- 
ly speaking, the difference is increased by contrast between 
average work and overwork indulged in by some foolish people 
in the vain hope of earning empty praise, at the expense of 
health. Every one glibly speaks of mens tana in corpore sano, but 
the case Sisumes quite a diff^ent-^aspect when the pi^dple is 
aibout to be reduced to pracUce. It may be all v6ry well to jidvise 
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one to get up at 8 or 4 o^dock in the inormng» to perform one's 
ablutions and to take physical ei^rcise by 6 o'clock, to write judg* 
ments and then to take breakfast and come to office by 10 o'clock 
and to work on there till 6, 7 or 8 o'clock in the evening, but the 
diSerence between European and Native environments and modes 
of living, not to speak of the difference of constitotioof seems to 
be quite forgotten. Such a routine may, perhaps, be possible to 
one possessing the comforts of a bungalow with bath-rooms attach- 
ed, with punkhas swinging, with sheltered verandas around, and 
compounds adjoining. But it can be hardly carried out by a native 
who has to use a privy situated at a distance from the lodging 
proper, who has to go there in scanty clothing and without shoes , 
on in the midst of frost and rain, and who has to bathe in an open 
tank and so has to wait in the cold>weatber the pleasure oi the sun. 
As a rule, the exigency of complying with the European system, 
compels ait office-going people to be satisfied ivith a nominal 
breakfast and to attempt at compensation by a heavy dinner which 
there is generally little time to digest. One can hardly believe 
that these facts of domestic economy are unknown to the powers 
that be. Ail this and more may be alleged on behalf of the native 
employ^ of the Government. But is it true that the European officer 
can bear this strain for a continued period ? What is the meaning 
of his long furloughs ? He is allowed to recruit bis health very 
frequently, — more frjequentiy than the native officer. In the long 
run, the work done by both becomes equal in measure. 

The subject of house-^commodation deserves notice. No- 
thing unfortunately has been done in this respect since we 
wrote last, although, we believe, the matter has not failed to 
attract* the Lieutenant-Governor's attention in course of his 
tours. • It may not be out of place here to quote what Sir 
Richard Garth said on the subject in 1888. In course of *a* trench- 
ant article on “ The Stamp Fee System in Bengal " ( Vide “ A Few ^ 
Plain Truths about India," pp 49 — 50) Sir Richard remarks that 
'' while Executive officers are almost invariably provided With good 
'^and suitable offices and dwellings, the Courts of justice are in too 
* " many cases a disgrace to the Government The habitations 
**virhich mofussil judges are often forced to occupy are utterly 
unfit for gentlemen in their position. The contrast between the 
** accommodation provided for Judicial and Executive officers is 
" very marked, and tends, I need hardly say, very materially to 
** lower the judteiafy m the estipiation of the people." It is for 
Government to.^consider if this state of things is to be allow- 
ed iOv, oontinue ^longer, an#^ ilfidt is good for the td^dminis- 
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tratioD of justice lor which the htigatii^ pdilic is taxed so 
heavily. In the words of Sir Richard, "Qvil suitors in Bengal 
“ a^e not only . made to pay the entire cost of the GVit 
Courts, but of the Criminal Courts also, besides contributing 
‘*a very large surplus for the .benefit of the general pub» 
'* lie. * * * The attention of Government has been called 
to it over and over again, and there undoubtedly exists a very 
“ strong feeling upon the subject. If the very large surplus, which 
is now received by Government from. Court -Fees, were (even to any 
“reasonable extent) appropriated to the improvement of the 
“ Courts, there might be less ground for complaint' But when, for 
“ the express object of providing for the necessities of the CivU 
“ Courts', this large sum of 'money is taken out of the pockets of 
" the suitors, and then appropriated to other purposes^ vHhile the 
" Civil Courts are left in so disgraceful a condition, it naturally 
“ gives rise to very serious complaint’' Alas, fbr the vanity of 
human wishes, -however just these weighty words of. sound wisdom 
has failed to remove the stAtus quo ante, whkh has taken such a firm 
root on Indian soil. The sincere hope of improvement expressed 
by Sir Richard Garth remains as far from fulfilment as ever, 
As regards the Civil Courts, it is only when some court-houses are 
burnt down by conflagration. and irreparable loss is iuflicted on nu- 
merous people who are obliged tb deposit their valuable documents 
there, that Government sometimes rises up to the necessities of the 
occasion and thinks of erecting pucka buildings. But even then, 
in roost cases, it is more like a cage cribbed and confined and 
befitting the Zoological Gardens than anything else. As to tiie 
lodgings of the Judicial officers, it is apparently the concern of no 
body. For are there not enough of and to- spare, too 

willing to accept serviqe on any condition and to die in harness ? 

Of course, the stereotyped reply of the Government of India 
to all such complaints would be, as was forcibly declared by 
an able and well-intentioned daily contemporary, that “there is no 
“ such thing' as a ' credit balance’ to the'account of Civil Justice. 
“ . . . . The sutplus is absorbed in the general revenues of the 
“ country, oh the •principle — if a term so suggestive of a moral 
“character can be given to the practice — that all is grist that 
“ comes to tiie Government mill.” As rqpuds the surplus referred 
to by Sir R. Garth, it may not be out of ^ace here to mention that 
while Sir Richard estimates it at aboni thirty lacs ( or, more 
correctly, Rs. .32,16,867) in regard to'tihe year 1882, the Indian 
Government, in its Resolution ‘of the plfltof January 1890, would 
make it appear to be only about fourteen' lacs (eg, more ftcarately, 
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Rs. 14,75,000) with regard to the year 1885. Now the Statesman^ 
in sereral issues in March last, in dealing with the correspondence 
between the Secretary of State and the European and Anglo- 
Indian Defence Association on the subject of the Madras S, C. 
Court legislation, took pains to discover and explain 'Hhat the 
principle on which the conclusion ann>unced with such compla- 
cenc6 is based, is to make litigabts in Bengal and Madras pay 
** not for their own litigation only but also for a considerable por- 
tion of that of the rest of the empire,'' and to protest against 
the unfairness of this attempt at minimising the surplus. 

We note with grave ' apprehension that a strong tendency is 
evinced;by the Government to minimise the work of the Munsiffs. 
By an arbitrary rule. a little suit is considered equivalent to three 
ordinary suits, while a Small Cause Court suit is taken to amount 
to one third of an ordinary suit. It seems to be forgotten that 
though the trial of a Small Cause Court'suit is recorded in a small 
space, it does not often take less time than an oHintary suit. We 
arc also afraid that the difference between trying a case and dis- 
posing of it is either lost sight of or not taken into account. As 
to the rule of proportion referred to above, the recent Government 
Resolutions, on the Divisional administration reports under the 
head of Civil Justice, do not scem^to make any distinction between* 
contested and uncontested decisions in estimating the quantity of 
a Judicial officer’s w^ork. Numerical statistics, it must be confessed, 
may often be misleading. And yet even these sometimes tend to 
shew which way the wind really blows. In a recent Resolution it 
is admitted that the small outturn of the Munsiffs of the Gya 
district has been ^he subject of continued comment and enquiry, 
but the result of the enquiry is not given. 

A laudable tendency is now-a-days evinced on all sides to 
mitigate the hardships of witnesses, but the proposed remedies, we 
fear, are likely to be 'worse than the disease. Simplification of pro- 
cedure and lightening the hands of the Judicial officers . should be 
thought of more than the distress of witnesses and censuring the 
officers, who, as a geqcrat rule, do not shirk work and are rather too 
prone to work at tlie expense of their health. It is hardly fair to 
make too^much of stray instances to the contrary. 

In regard to promotions, it is gratifying to observe that of 
late there have been manifest indications of a disposition to 61 i' 
up vacancies more promptly than what used to be the practice 
formerly. ^The propriety of this change is palpable on the face of 
it. A bird in hand js worth tw;o iur ''the bush. And w^hile a few 
member^ used to# be beqefil^d formerly by getting a luijipsumf 
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into their pocket at once, the majority surely does not care to wait 
in the face of the contingency that by’the time they may come to 
be promoted, they may be promoted off the face of the Earth. Nor 
should it be forgotten that hope deferred maketh the heart sick. 
This sickness is enormously increased by the fact that Ktr^ 
spective effect is not allowed »ow<a.*day8. No earthly reason can 
be discovered for this strange practice beyond the fact that it 
saves from a good deal of trouble those whose business ft is to 
make the necessary calculations. ' . • • 

It is much to be regretted that the authorities have not yet 
seen their way towards granting temporary promotions even 
within the limited range which is open to the uncovenanted Judicial 
service. We hope, however, that it only requires to be ufoperly 
brought to the notice of the responsible officers concerned, and 
that the grievance will not be allowed much longer to go unre- 
dressed. * 

The question of privilege-leave and leave-allowances is just 
where it .jras befbre. Nor is a prospect of improvement vi- 
sible in the near future in the face of the Exchange difBculty and 
the threats of those affected thereby. * , . 

Before we conclude, we must heartily thank Government 
for removing a source of coniplaint which we had forgotten to 
notice in our previous article. We refer to the" appointment of 
orderlies and duftries. So impressed was the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor with the justice of the complaint on this head that Mr. 
Secretary Cotton, in his letter of the 14th of March last, asked all 
District Judges to take at once the necessary steps to give effeetto 
the Government orders from the ist of April following. 

' A word or two in regard to thq aiviual transfers may not 
be out of place here. Generally speaking, no fixed principle can 
be discerned that governs these transfers. Of course, every one 
should, have his^ turn of good and bad places, but then it might be 
considered rather, hanf, we apprehend, if no distinction were made 
in this matter between officers, With very good records and those 
without them. The evil effects of this dead-level system are obvious. 
In the absence of *any incentive to action, people will gradually cease 
to make brilliant dforts. When, however, a transfer to a bad place 
is made by wdy of punishment, one can have nothing to say 
i^ainst it. By the v*y >t should not be forgotten that good and 
bad are relative terms. ' What may be sought to he shunned by an 
inhabitant of a meropeditan district ma]i^be hailed with pleasure 
by a resident of another district. . So what may be cotyjjdered as 
prise stations by the former and by the authorities may not be 
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welcomed at all by others. Further, while an officer is at times 
transferred from China to Peru as it were, others are just moved 
about like pawns on a chess board. Again, as ragards the duration 
of stay, officers are often transferred from places just as they begin 
tp be useful there. To prevent an officer from imbibing prejudices, 
he is prevented from acquiring* sufficient experience of a 
place and profitably using the same It must be confessed that 
indications of a wholesome departure have begun to be manifest of 
late in this matter. It may be that an eye to ecconomy in regard 
to travelling-allowances more than a desire to lessen the hardships 
of the officers themselves, is tending to produce Uiis desirable 
result. But we, mortals, should not aspire to discover causes, for 
we shq^d rest contented with effects Mortal ken cannot guage 
the motives of angels. Orthodox Christianity teaches that truths 
regarded eternal on Earth may not be^ truths in heaven. 

We may as well put in a passing note of surprise that 
there is a strong tendency now-a-days to withdraw all executive 
power frdm the Munsiffs, which, no doubt, thereby secures more 
pesM though often at the expense of prestige. We are not 
sure 'if .the object of the change is not at times frustrated by 
substituting a blue bed for a brown. 

In our previous article we spoke of Munsiffs as judgment* 
grinding machines. We think we may call them order-carrying 
automata as well. Some District judges seem to be disposed t'o 
treat them just as one treats one's lackeys. Individuality is sought 
to be put down with a high hand. Suggestions made with the 
best of motives are treated as impertinent. Abuse, instead of ad- 
vice, is meted out with an unsparing hand. The result is as may 
be expected. CaMousness snd despondency succeed, and, what is 
worse, the subcurdinate Judicial officers are lowered in the es^ma- 
tkm of the public. 

We shall now concIu)Je by repeating our humble but earn- 
est prayer that the authorities may yet ^>e graciously pleased 
to take the existing grievances of the uncovenanted Judicial 
Service into consideration and find means to ^remove the same 
before despair leads to demoralisation which already seems to be 
setting in. 
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INDIAN MIHAQB. 

Major James Abbott, while marching through the Contra! Pro- 
vinces from Kurnaul to Mhow in October 1829, experienced this 
strange Indian phenomenon. 1 know not if any other officer had 
w'itnessed it before. But so far I can say for certain, it is long 
since known to ,thc people of this country. We have the word 
MarichikA as the Sanskrit equivalent for it. It is produced by the 
action of the rays of the Sun on a dense stratum of transparent 
and visible vapor. It generally occurs at an hour or two after 
sunrise. ‘The vapor is generated from the Earth moist ^with 
dew. In it the refraction is much greater than is the case with the 
surrounding atmosphere. The mirage>as it is seen in India, is seen 
at a distance, roughly estimated, at from three to eight miles. Major 
Janies Abbott dwells at some length on the manner in which the 
phenomenon might present itself to the sight. He says that the 
spectator must need turn his back toveards the Sun, or the light 
reflected from the objects in the vista will not be so strong as to 
present to the eye the image intended to be seen. It generally as- 
sumes the shape of a range of cliffs that have $0 distinct and clear 
a lineament that one cannot but take it for real. A good tele- 
scope adds much to its beauty. The Mirage, which appears as a 
sheet of pure transparent water and is. oftentimes spoken of by 
travellers in desert-land, is commonly seen in this vast peninsula 
during night. Dr. Brewster, in his treatise on mirage, Is of opinion 
that the sort alluded to in the first part of this short paper is no- 
thing but the effect of the reflection of image from a denser region 
of the atmosphere. But Major Abbott deems it unsafe to stand 
by him. He adduces the reason given below in support of his 
assertion. 

At night, the mist, parting with its caloric, becomes specifically 
heavier than the atmosphere, and settles on the Earth. Pure on 
clear nights, the radiation of the caloric from the mist to the vault 
of heaven precipitates it in dew on the -Earth. Again, when the 
Sun rises, the Earth's surface imbibes the rays and the dew' is 
evolved in vapour which at first is tcansparent. 
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• The vapour being of rather less specific gravity than the 
lowest stratum of air, rises above if, until it meets with a stratum 
somewhat elevated which the reflected heat from the Earth's sur- 
face has not tempered. To this stratum it p^rts with a portion of 
its caloric until its rarity is so much abated that it cannot ascend 
higher ; and it then hangs like a canopy in the air, continually in- 
creasing by additions of vapour from beneath, but as continually 
decreased by the escape of particles above. Accordingly the 
phenomenon is only or chiefly observable from the ist to the 
2 nd gr 3 rd hour after sunrise and when the nights are rather chilly 
and the sky clear. 

To whatever causes due, the phenomenon is well known to 
the people of India. Sanskrit poets have referred to it. Besides 
7nartchikdy it is (in Sanskrit) also called mrigatrishnd. The latter 
word implies * deer's thirst.* Whether man only* sees it and not 
the deer and other animals would be curious to ascertain. From 
the allusions to the phenomenon that occur in Sanskrit poetry, it 
M'ould seem that all thirsty creatures (man and the lower animals 
as well) behold it at mid-day. The vanity of human hope is fre- 
quently illustrated by a reference to this fleeting and unsubstantial 
vision. ‘The mirage of hope’ is a proverbial expression in almost 
every Indian vernacular. 1 cannot conclude this brief note on the 
Mirage without quoting a beautiful and excellent verse from Pundit 
Ram Nath Tarkaratna's Vhsudeva Vijayam 

Pivaroru t marureshadAruna- 

Sekitramatra zmta ! mitrarasmishu, 
Bhaumavhshpachaya chArumurcchanht 
Varimoha mupayAnti jantavah. 

Canto XVIII, V. 57 . 

Krishna, addressing his spouse Satyabh^m^, w^hile proceeding 
through the firmament on his celestial car, says : — O thou of full 
rotund thighs, that is a dreadful desert ! Wonderful to relate^ the 
dense vapours rising from the Earth, mingling with the rays of the 
Star of day, cause all animals to behold the illusion of water ! 


N. C. B. 
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A BROKEN HEART. 

[/« answer to one who argued that people felt nothing now^a^days."] 

A»h| you may smile at it, laugh at it, jeer at it, cry — 

“ B-roken hearts don*t exist in this nineteenth centur-y/* 

R-ough times you may get, but stout Will pulls you through, 
O-h never consider the faults you may rue. 

K-eep up a good heart,’* ’tis the way to be merry, 

E-nllven the present, the future can tarry. 

N-ever think on the troubles a joke cannot parry. 

H-ere’s a health to the “ pecker” that always is up, 

£-ver ready to pledge you, and drain off a cup ; 

A-heart that is broken can ne’er have been tough. 

R-cst assured, yours is made up of much better stuff, 

T-hat to crush it had given even Samson enot^h. 


ASTEK ALBUS. 



REVIEWS. 

Report of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce' 
for the year t 8 go. 

We must apologise for the length of time for \yrhich we have 
kept the above unacknowledged, but the fault is rather one of 
omission than commission. The demand on our limited space was 
so great that we were obliged to keep out reviews and notices for 
some time. 

It is as satisfactory to note the growing spirit of enterprize 
amongst our countrymen. It is not only right but praiseworthy 
that we should display a strong desire for obtaining a greater share 
in the commerce and trade of our own country than we have hitherto 
done. There can be no reason why the entire trade of India should 
be considered as an absolutely European monopoly. The efforts, 
therefore, thivt arc being made by our countrymen for securing a 
larger share in the trade of India, are, indeed, a sign of progress, and 
demand encouragement and assistance for further development. 

The above institution has not been many years in existence, 
still its usefulness is so thoroughly recognised that it is annually 
being strengthened by additional members. It has gained the res- 
pect of the Government, which never ventures to decide any intri- 
cate commercial problem now without first making a reference to it 
and gaining its experienced views. 

The report of this useful institution opens with an appeal for 
contribution in prder to raise a permanent building for office, and 
we should direct the attention of our readers to this request 
in the hope that they would give their mite and thus help towards 
the attainment of the desired end. 

The Chamber is to be congratulated on its success in get- 
ing itself represented in the Calcutta Port Trust in the person 
of Babu Sita Nath Roy, than whom no better selection could have 
been made. 

We propose laying before our readers, in a few words, 
the operations of the Chamber during the year under review. 

Income Tax. — This unpopular impost, havings in consequence 
of a circular issued by the Collector on the authority of Resolution 
No. 5441 of the Department of Finance and Commerce, dated 23rd 
October 1889, extended its influence on profits accruing from sale of 
imported goods on account of London importers, the Chamber, in 
common with the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, made a strong 
representation against, ii. The result, however, was not satis- 
factory, as the matter was manged to be kept in abeyance by the 
Govcrnmejit. 
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Railway Receipts.’^Xt was proposed n>Ake these Receipts 
negotiable in the same manner as Bills of lading. There seems to 
be no particular difficulty about this, especiaHy ythcn it is consider- 
ed that prior to the decision of a recent case in the Bombay High 
Court, which threw some doubt on. the validity of such Rfscelpts as 
negotiable instruments, these documents used to be transfered from 
•one party to another by endoiaments. 

Uniform Standard of Weights and Measures.-^The Cham- 
ber took a very intelligent view of this matter. It took care to 
point out the inconvenience and confusion that would necessarily 
arise form the immediate and arbitrary introduction of a system that 
would not be readily understood, upon the expulsion of one with 
which the people were familiar, and which created no difficulties in 
regulating the transactions of trade, although the Chamber 
would not deny that dilTerent systems of weights and measure’s pre- 
vailed in different provinces, and often in dilTerent parts of the 
same district. 

Hackney Carriages . — Some good suggestions were offer- 
ed in respect of the improvement of Second and especially /Fhird 
class carriages. The Chamber saw the necessity for stronger-made 
carriages and more substantial harness. It approved of the ap- 
pointment of a Committee, and further remarked that in tire 
event of carriages, horses, and harness not coming up to the approv- 
ed standard, they should be disqualified, under a heavy penalty, un- 
til such deficiencies were removed, for plying for fare. A few 
other suggestions were made of equal importance. 

The Factory Act, w’ith which we are all more or less 
acquainted, was brought into existence writh a view to handicap 
Indian manufactures and leave the field practically open to foreign 
manufacttires. The report of the Commission appointed to visit 
the various factories and elicit replies from employers and labourers, 
on matters closely touching the health, treatment, hours of work, 
wages, etc., of the latter, was duly placed before the Chamber, and 
its opinion, as expressed, may be gathered from the following 

" The Committee beg to observe thj^t they fully recognize the 
vast and over-reaching benefits which the people of India are deriv- 
ing from the development and prospect of the Factory industries, 
and that they entirely agree with the view of the Commission that it 
would be a great calamity if, by any injudicious recommenda^ons 
or unnecessary restrictions, the 'prosperity^of these industries is 
endangered. • In this connection the Compiittee of the Chamber, 
from their intimate knowledge of the past and present conditions 
of the labourinig classes, beg leave tb obsejrve ti^t servi^ in Mills 
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embrace as a h ^ opportunities for ‘unployment in 
prefer Vsentedby md more congenial Occupations of & 
in pri <^V*:«5ciplj*. i - lOuses, which even with thejphanr^-' 
ing, i. ' ' .0 wages, rich presents, on occe 

jah festivals, marriage ceremonies, &c., were not As 
remunerative, and that labourers in Factories, besides secuJ '* 
substantial food and' clothing by service therein, could alwc^* ^ 
spare money to build comfortable houses for living with their fami* 
lies and children, and even sometimes to buy ornaments for their 
use. The Committee would also invite attention to the fact that 
certain places in Bengal, Champdani for insta*^f^*y near the Station 
of Bydabatee in the district of Hooghly, — »w.rm'erly the haunt of 
.otorious dacoits and murderers, — have, with the opening of the 
^'lills, been bringing sufficie^'^W remunerative employment to 
the doors of the people and have also been converted into 
peaceful abodes of a healthy, contented, and thrivipg labouring 
population. 

Such being the beneficial effects of Factory labour, the Com- 
mittee would earnestly solicit the Government to pause and consi- 
der seriously, before it steps in to alter any of the conditions of 
such labour,** 

* The other subjects treated were the Petroleum Act, the Hall 
marking of Silver plates, the Merchandise marks Acts. 

None of these are of sufficient importance for a resume 
to prove of much interest to genpral readers. We, therefore, 
merely mention them with a view to show the extent of the year's 
operations. 

The Committee of management deserve the thanks of 
the entire Commercial community on whose behalf they are 
so deeply interested, and we feel it our duty to make spe- 
cial mention of Babu Sita Nath Roy, the energetic Secretarv. 
who is a distinguished graduate of the University of Cal 
cutta and who belongs to wealthy firm of bankers. 


The Sun Life^* Assurance Company of India^ Limited. 

The Directors* Report and the Statement of Accounts of this 
Company, for the year ending 31st December 1891, are before us 
Thp report ie very favorable, aiid the financial position of the 
Company is strong. 'The work* done during the period undei 
review ii satisfactorily^ explained. The Directors say that thougl 
Mr. Kemp, the new hlanager, who arrived here in March 1891 
had a large * poalion ^ his lime taken up in ''''^he p^liminar 
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barely six months' tnne, 173 Foil ' for 

negutv^ooo and four fo. x,2*250, and one defe,)w ^ M.£iOO 

no^as also granted, the total |)remii}»*‘,, ,, M,% 6 i 6 ^ 

ed thb and/'i6i is. gtf. The sum of ;C5,il! jf, ‘ewise 

Court, wh account of six Annuities. ' ese^*^ ' nf&ble 
negotiab'^ the share-holders are to be congratulated upon having 
■one pp .jrests placed in the ^hands of such an able and trust* 
ntriy officer as Mr. Kemp, and under the control of such Directors 
as Messrs. O. F. Mackenzie, D. Cruickshank, and A, B. Miller. 

We need only say. in conclusion, that the Profits of the year 
amounted to gs. 4//. 


Calcutl '\edical School Report for iSSg^go. • 

There can be no doubt as to the usefulness of this School 
and its far-reaching influence, loo^ at it in whichever light onr^ 
■itkes. It is just in its infancy ; still it has made more progress 
thancould.be expected of it. Can so much success prove a 
matter for surprise or wonder when its patrons are H. H. The Ma- 
harajah of Kuch-Bchar, Dr. R. C. Sanders, and the Hon’bic H. J. S. 
Cotton ? 

The Session opened with 66 students against 57 In 1888-89, 
and closed with 87 names on the rolls. The attendance was all 
that could be desired, the percentage being 80*3 as compared with 
70 in the Session of 1888-89. 

The opening of a dissection class is a great improvement, and 
the following gentlemen are mentioned as having contributed 
tow'ards the attaintmenl of the object. His Honor the Lieute- 
nant-Governor, Sir Alfred Croft, Dr. C^ Sandjers, P. N. Mittra, 
Esq., Dr. J. B. Bose, Dr. S. Mookerjec, Dr. B. Basu, Dr. S. C. 
Basu, Dr. R. G. Kar, and Dr. A. Basu M. B. 

Good work was done by the students in this special study, 
and Dr. R. C. Sanders is'to be specially thanked for having offered 
'Icilities in the way of a libera! supply of subjects. This class 
is under the superintendence of able demonstrators like Drs. 
S. C. Basu and A.* Basu. 

TItc follow’in^ other classes have been opened during the 
period under review : Surgical Anatomy, Pathology, Hygiene, 
Demonstration in Materia Medica. 

For clinical instruction the students attend various out-door 
dispensaries, and the Doctors in charge of the dispensaries are 
to be thanked for the interest they take imparting. this special 
kind of instruction to the students. 
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''^thological Museum is developing, bat though the 
want :eoper library is felt, one may soon come into 

existent*'*^®’’ '^sef^w books have, we learn with gratification, 
been pre.P”'^* ’’^^thors and gentlemen. 

The dll; , ' ^ df the institution is, on the whole, all that 
could be desire^J and its finances are satisfactory. The latter bid 
fair to increase in consequence of promised subscriptions and 
donations. 

Life of Preht Chandra Tarkavdgisa with his verses in Sanskrit, 

by Rhmakshaya Chatterjee, Calcutta, tig Bytakh&nA Bhzhr 

Road, printed at the Banerjee Press by N, Banerjee and 

Son, tSgs. 

This is an excellent little biography in Bengali. Who is 
there amongst us that has not heard of Pundit Prem Chandra 
Tarkavigisa, the Poet and Rhetorician ? Pundit Tarkavdgisa 
came of a good old stock of Sdkrddd in Rar. He acquired the 
rudiments of Sanskrit in a t6le. He then joined the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College as an advanced student, and soon after, complet- 
ing his studies, was appointed Professor of Rhetoric and Poetry 
in his alma mater. Coming to occupy thatt chair after Pundit 
N&thuram Shistri, it was not easy to keep up its reputation. But 
Pundit Tarkavdgisa showed that he was fully equal to the duties 
he had to discharge. He was truly loved by all the students 
who sat at his feet. He was an original poet of remarkable 
powers. He edited and commented upon several celebrated San- 
skrit poems, and was much esteemed by Professor Wilson and others 
not only for his sound scholarship but for the purity and simplicity 
of bis character. . His biographer is his brother. Many remark- 
able anecdotes have been carefully collected, illustrative of Pan- 
dit Tarkavdgisa's cliaracter. As befitted a rigid Hindu, the Pundit 
retired in his old age . to Beneras where he breathed his last, 
plunging into gloom his numerous disciples throughout Bengal. 
Pundit Tarkavdgisa was connected with the Bengali press then 
in its infancy. His contributions to the Prabhhkara were'read 
with delight by a large circle. The little biographical sketch has 
been enriched by a collection of the Sanskrit verses of Pandit 
Tarkavdgisa. These are delightful reading. It is a matter of 
great regret that the'talents of Pundit Prem Chandra were allowed 
to be frittered away in comparatively unimportant tasks without 
being centred on s4||othing more worthy of them. An original 
poem from”1|||[hidit Tpjj^vfigisa would not have been unvjrortby of 
the Sans^cirMuse of llAdiaeval India. 










